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FOREWORD 

One  of  the  happily  anticipated  features  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association's  Conventions  is  the  group  or  "get-together" 
excursion.  For  the  Boston  Convention  of  1935,  a  sea  trip  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Boston  and  return  was  planned.  Several  hundred  delegates 
responded  to  the  call,  hoarding  the  Merchants  and  Miners  com- 
modious ship,  the  "Chatham,"  leaving  Philadelphia  Saturday,  October 
5th,  sailing  down  the  Delaware  River  to  the  sea,  arriving  in  Boston 
Harbor  October  7th,  early  in  the  morning.  It  was  a  restful  and 
otherwise  delightful  voyage.  Impromptu  entertainments  were  had, 
business  of  the  Convention  was  discussed,  and  religions  exercises, 
which  are  customary  on  shipboard  on  Sundays,  were  held.  Thus  the 
voyagers  wiled  away  their  time,  refreshed  on  their  arrival  at  Boston, 
and  feeling  the  better  after  the  Convention  period,  on  their  return  to 
Philadelphia.  Friendships  made  at  previous  Conventions  were  re- 
newed, and  new  friendships  formed.  Participating  in  the  Boston 
excursion  were  representatives  of  all  the  coastal  states,  including 
officials  of  the  Federal  Government,  of  the  states  and  the  municipali- 
ties. It  was  a  fine  way  to  bring  all  elements  together  and  to  estab- 
lish understandings. 

May  these  happy  pre-Convention  excursions,  whether  by  land  or 
sea,  continue  to  afford  both  recreation  and  entertainment  for  the 
members,  guests  and  delegates  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways 
Association. 

J.  H.  M. 


Stenographically  Eeported  by 

H.  S.  MlDDLEMISS 

Washing-ton,  D.  C. 


ATLANTIC  DEEPER  WATERWAYS  ASSOCIATION 
Twenty-eighth  Annual  Convention 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  October  7-10,  1935 


Pursuant  to  notice  theretofore  given  to  all  members  of  the 
Association  and  to  the  Call  of  the  President,  the  Twenty- eighth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association 
assembled  in  the  City  of  Boston,  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
Monday,  October  7,  1935,  in  the  Ball  Room,  Hotel  Statler,  at  11  o'clock 
A.  M.j  Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore,  President  of  the  Association,  presiding. 

The  following  proceedings  were  then  had  : 

Informal  Opening 

President  Moore  :  The  hour  of  eleven  having  arrived,  we  will 
proceed  to  our  informal  opening  of  the  Convention  of  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterways  Association. 

Iu  the  absence  of  Mayor  Mansfield,  who  will  deliver  the  address 
of  welcome  when  he  arrives  in  the  city  later,  we  will  ask  the  Hon. 
John  I.  Fitzgerald,  acting  Mayor  and  President  of  the  Council, 
to  come  to  the  platform.  (Applause.) 


WELCOME  TO  BOSTON 

Hon.  John  I.  Fitzgerald,  President,  City  Council  of  Boston 

Mr.  FitzgeRxVld  :  Mr.  Mayor  and  delegates  to  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association :  I  welcome  you  in  this  informal  gathering 
to  our  great  city.  I  know  that  you  will  enjoy  Boston.  It  is  rated 
as  one  of  the  greatest  convention  cities  in  the  country.  It  is  rich 
with  historical  shrines  and  we  have  planned  to  keep  your  minds  all 
occupied  while  you  are  here. 

Your  Association  has  been  responsible  in  a  great  measure  for 
the  improvements  we  have  received,  as  far  as  the  harbor  here  is 
concerned. 

You  were  instrumental  away  back  as  far  as  1912  in  initiating' 
these  improvements. 

Mr.  Martin  was  very  active  in  those  days  in  obtaining  that  great 
appropriation  that  gave  the  dry  dock  to  South  Boston. 

You  were  instrumental,  in  a  great  measure,  lending  your  assist- 
ance, during  the  early  stages  of  the  building  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal. 
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You  must  have  amounted  to  something-  when  a  man  of  the  type 
of  Mr.  Calvin  Coolidge,  then  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  at  one 
of  your  conventions  here — and  lie  was  a  very  hard  man  to  get  money 
out  of — allotted  $7,500  to  entertain  the  delegates.  He  must  have 
thought  it  was  worth  while  in  his  day  when  he  was  Governor  of  this 
great  Commonwealth  that  you  meet  here,  and  he  must  have  thought 
that  you  amounted  to  something  and  that  you  were  doing  a  con- 
structive work,  because  he  never  gave  away  anything-  unless  he  knew 
something  was  coming  hack  in  return. 

I  did  not  expect  to  he  here  this  morning.  We  are  having  a 
convention  of  electrical  inspectors  in  another  part  of  the  building 
and  I  came  over  with  Mr.  O'Keefe,  who  does  the  real  work  in  the 
Mayor's  office  as  to  finding'  money,  and  so  forth,  but  we  stepped  over 
here  and  Mr.  Martin  insisted  that  I  come  into  this  Convention. 

His  Honor,  the  Mayor,  will  be  here  to  address  the  delegates  as 
he  can  better  than  any  one  else,  and  in  the  meantime,  I  thank  you 
for  the  honor  and  privilege  of  being  here  and  the  opportunity  of 
extending  to  you  a  welcome  in  this  informal  way  at  this  informal 
meeting.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  The  President  of  the  Association  could  tell 
you  something  about  Mr.  Coolidge  and  that  $7,500,  but  he  won't  now. 
We  had  a  good  time  under  the  Governor's  auspices  and  he  helped 
materially  in  the  matter  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  especially  when  we 
wanted  it  taken  over  by  the  Federal  Government,  which  now  owns  it. 

We  have  a  fine  old  friend  here  in  Boston,  the  Chairman  of  the 
General  Committee,  and  we  hope  to  see  much  of  him.  I  would  like 
him,  if  he  will,  to  come  forward  and  read  a  letter  from  His  Excel- 
lency, the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  I  present  to  you  now 
Mr.  John  J.  Martin,  Chairman  of  the  General  Committee  on  Arrange- 
ments. (Applause.) 


LETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT 

Mr.  Martin:  Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Convention :  I  have  here  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  your  President,  the  Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore,  and  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Franklin  I).  Roosevelt,  which  I  shall, 
at  the  request  of  Mayor  Moore,  now  read  : 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
Washington 

September  26,  1935. 

My  dear  Mr.  Moore  : 

In  conveying  my  greetings  to  the  members  of  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterways  Association  at  its  last  annual  meeting'  in 
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Richmond,  Virginia,  I  took  pleasure  in  advising-  you  that  the 
Emergency  Public  Works  Program  had  provided  funds  total- 
ing more  than  thirty-seven  million  dollars  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  harbors,  rivers,  and  intracoastal  waterways  along 
the  Atlantic  ('oast  and  had  materially  advanced  the  comple- 
tion of  the  protected  inner  route  for  light  draft  vessels  from 
New  York  City  to  Miami. 

I  am  glad  to  extend  my  greetings  again  to  the  members 
of  the  Association  and  to  point  out  that  the  extended  relief 
program  has  provided  further  funds  totaling  $39,974,500  for 
application  to  river  and  harbor  improvements  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  to  include  the  completion  of  the  protected  inner  route. 
The  members  of  your  Association  are  to  be  congratulated 
that  with  your  enthusiastic  support  the  development  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  Atlantic  ('oast  has  been  materially 
advanced  with  the  relief  program,  and  that  the  work  has  at 
the  same  time  contributed  substantially  to  the  relief  of 
unemployment  and  the  revival  of  industry. 

Very  sincerely  j^ours, 

FRANKLIN  1).  ROOSEVELT, 

Honorable  J.  Hampton  Moore, 

President,  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association, 
1 405  W idener  Buildi  ng, 
Philadelphia.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  The  Chair  is  looking  for  a  young  lady  who 
happens  to  be  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  for  the  Boston,  Massachusetts,  District,  the  Hon.  Mary 
H.  Ward. 

We  will  ask  Mr.  Morgan  to  act  as  sergeant-at-arms  temporarily 
and  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  Miss  Ward. 

Mr.  Frank  S.  Davis  (interposing)  :  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Hon. 
Mary  Ward  has  arrived.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  We  were  told  much  about  Miss  Ward  in  the 
early  negotiations  for  this  Convention,  and  having  once  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Naturalization  and  Immigration  in  Con- 
gress, I  had  some  curiosity  about  this  superior  type  of  an  adminis- 
trative officer,  for  the  position  she  holds  requires  a  fine  mind  and  a 
fund  of  intelligence. 

Miss  Ward  was  agreed  upon  by  our  General  Committee  here, 
headed  by  Mr.  Martin,  as  the  one  lady  who  should  deliver  an  address 
of  welcome,  particularly  to  the  ladies  who  always  accompany  us  to 
the  Conventions;  for  without  the  ladies,  where  would  we  be? 

IT.  M.  Thompson  (Norfolk,  Va.)  :  Right. 

President  Moore  :  Without  the  ladies,  how  would  we  hold  such 
an  audience?  Men  are  so  bus}r !  But  when  the  ladies  are  with  us, 
Ave  not  only  attract  others  to  attend  the  meetings,  but  also  attract 
the  speakers  who  delight  in  talking  to  the  ladies. 

May  I  call  upon  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  of  the  Port  of  Boston,  Mass.,  the  Hon.  Mary  H. 
Ward,  to  say  a  word  or  two,  or  three,  by  way  of  welcome?  (Applause.) 
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WELCOME  TO  THE  LADIES 

Hon.  Mary  H.  Ward 

Commissioner  Ward:  Mr.  Chairman,  Guests  and  Friends:  As 
Chairman  of  the  Ladies'  Committee  it  is  a  great  honor  to  welcome 
you  here  to  Boston.  As  Commissioner  of  Immigration  it  is  an  un- 
usual privilege  for  me  to  tell  you  that  your  boat  that  docked  this 
morning-  docked  under  most  unusual  circumstances  for  the  port.  No 
birth  certificates  or  visas  were  necessary.  The  only  possible  one 
needed  is  that  every  one  is  interested  in  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  and, 
that  being  so,  every  single  soul  abroad  qualified  for  entry.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

You  who  do  some  traveling  can  appreciate  the  culture  you  re- 
ceive from  traveling-,  and  in  your  generosity  you  are  determined 
that  other  people  shall  have  the  same  benefit  that  comes  you,  and 
you  are  endeavoring  to  make  that  travel  easier,  so  that  there  shall 
be  no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  and  no  West,  but  one  group  of 
American  people ;  and  it  is  a  great  organization  that  has  that  end 
in  view,  an  organization  that  cannot  help  but  succeed  because  of  its 
altruistic  motives,  trying  to  have  people  meet  each  other  and  talk 
over  each  other's  problems  and  arrive  at  understandings  and  find 
ways  of  getting  out  of  difficulties. 

I  am  sure  we,  of  Boston,  are  glad  to  have  you  here. 

As  you  know,  of  course,  we,  of  Boston,  are  merely  the  caretakers 
of  the  city.  Boston  belongs  to  the  United  States  just  as  surely  as 
does  the  flag. 

Boston  has  been  called  the  hub  of  the  universe,  but  really  it  is 
the  cradle  of  the  universe,  and  many  of  you  who  come  here  are 
merely  coming  home.  You  are  always  going  to  come  home  and  are 
glad  to  come  home,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  you  come. 

I  was  considerably  disturbed  to  find  that  I  was  to  greet  only  the 
ladies,  but  if  any  chairman  of  any  committee  thinks  that  I  am  only 
going-  to  greet  the  ladies  at  this  meeting,  he  reckons  without  thought 
for  the  leap  years  that  we  do  have  and  the  fact  that  the  lady  who  has 
been  made  Commissioner  of  the  Port  of  Boston  is  losing  no  oppor- 
tunity at  all,  especially  when  there  are  such  wonderful  men  before 
her  as  she  sees  in  this  audience  at  this  particular  time.  So,  gentle- 
men, I  am  glad  you  are  here.  (Applause.) 

While  on  the  subject,  let  me  tell  you,  in  case  you  are  bit  wor- 
ried, that  we  have  taken  care  of  the  ladies'  time;  their  time  will  be 
taken  up  with  going  to  church  and  lectures  and  various  things  of  that 
sort,  so  as  to  keep  them  away  from  the  shops  and  to  keep  your 
pocketbooks  full. 

Entirely  without  my  permission,  a  committee  has  apparently  set 
itself  up  calling  itself  a  "Shopping-  Committee."  It  guarantees  to 
find  the  most  expensive  and  exclusive  shojos  for  your  ladies,  and  I 
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suppose  something-  will  develop,  but  I  want  to  clear  my  name  in  the 
beginning,  so  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding-.  (Laughter.) 

But,  seriously,  we  are  giad  you  are  here ;  we  are  glad  to  welcome 
a  group  like  yours ;  we  will  be  sorry  when  you  have  finished  your 
work,  but  we  hope  we  will  then  have  reached  the  point  where  we 
can  look  back  and  say  that  we  have  helped  iron  out  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties that  you  have,  and  you  folks  will  have  as  much  benefit  of  a 
committee  of  this  sort  as  we  will  get  from  you. 

Now,  we  have  many  thing's  here. 

We  have,  after  all,  for  example,  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  that  we  have 
through  your  efforts  and  interest ;  and  we  hope  every  one  will  have 
the  same  opportunity  to  get  some  particular  object  that  has  been 
their  desire  for  many  years. 

We  will  all  get  behind  you.  Just  tell  us  whatever  your  objective 
is.  Tell  us,  and  we  will  do  everything"  we  can  to  help  you  gain  it,  or. 
at  least,  get  a  good  toe-hold  on  what  you  want  and  will  all  try  just 
as  if  you  were  one  of  us,  because  you  are. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  in  Boston,  and  we  in  Boston  thank  you 
for  coming. 

Thank  you  very  much,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  We  in  Boston  are 
yours  to  command.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  Fine.  All  young  gentlemen  in  the  audience 
will  please  take  notice.  They  have  had  a  fine  invitation  to  Boston 
and  so  have  the  ladies,  but,  it  seems  to  me,  in  spite  of  all,  that  the 
gentlemen  have  the  better  end  of  it  since  there  are  opportunities  here 
not  hitherto  presented  to  them  in  other  great  cities.  Look  upon  your 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  a  lady  with  a  good 
salary,  ready  to  take  you  into  the  finest  shops.  Gentlemen,  what  an 
opportunity  this  is  ! 

And  such  a  welcome  !  We  enjoyed  it  very  much.  It  was  a  novelty 
and  x^leasing,  but  we  are  prepared  to  accept  it  and  so  call  upon  Mrs. 
Frederick  J.  Froriep,  President  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the  At- 
lantic Deeper  Waterways  Association,  to  say  one  or  two  or  three — or 
possibly  four — words  of  resj)onse  to  this  masterpiece  of  good  will. 
(Applause.) 

RESPONSE  TO  WELCOME  TO  LADIES 

Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Froriep 

Mrs.  Froriep:  May  I  only  shake  hands  with  the  delightful  lady 
who  has  so  graciously  welcomed  us? 

When  my  peox^le  came  over  there  was  no  Bureau  of  Immigration 
and  Naturalization.  I  am  just  wondering  how  many  of  us  would 
have  gotten  in  if  there  had  been,  but  my  folks  came  over  and  estab- 
lished themselves  right  around  in  this  section,  and  they  being  whalers 
went  on  down  to  Pennsylvania. 
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I  do  not  like  their  calling-  this  the  "Cradle  of  Liberty,"  because 
we  think  we  have  the  cradle  and  the  highchair,  too,  down  our  way. 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

President  Moore  :  I  knew  it  would  come  up.  We  may  as  well 
have  it  out  now.  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia  forever! 
Boston  forever ! 

Mrs.  Frortep  :    A  good  many  started  up  in  this  section,  anyway. 
President  Moore  :    She  threw  the  first  brick. 
Mrs.  Frortep  :    Yes,  she  threw  the  first  brick'. 

Seriously,  if  you  will  look  at  our  ladies'  faces,  you  will  know 
that  we  are  glad  to  be  here.  We  look  back  on  the  visit  we  had  here 
a  few  years  ago,  and  we  have  been  looking  forward  to,  as  you  term  it, 
our  "visit  home,"  and  we  appreciate  your  welcome  very  much.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

President  Moore:  That,  too,  is  fine,  Mrs.  Froriep.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

The  Chair  gives  notice,  however,  that  none  of  this  "shopping"  or 
big  department  store  business  is  to  be  carried  on  during  the  sessions 
of  the  Convention.  The  ladies  are  to  remain  here  throughout  the  ses- 
sions and  do  their  shopping-  some  other  time. 

Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Martin  :  Yes. 

President  Moore:    Is  that  fair,  Miss  Ward? 

Miss  Ward:  I  disclaim  that  Shopping  Committee  or  any  part  of 
it.    It  operates  without  my  sanction  if  it  operates  at  all. 

President  Moore  :  We  do  appreciate  the  presence  of  the  ladies  at 
the  Convention.  They  make  a  splendid  audience.  Don't  they,  Mayor 
Preston  of  Baltimore?  (Applause.)  Will  you  arise  and  say  what 
you  think  of  the  two  ladies  who  have  just  spoken  to  us?  (Applause.) 

I  thought  you  would  say  something  about  the  ladies,  because  you 
have  something'  of  a  reputation  in  your  native  city  in  that  regard. 
These  two  ladies  have  made  fine  addresses,  better  than  the  men  could 
make  and  I  thought,  Mayor  Preston,  that  you  would  say  something- 
about  the  ladies,  especially  as  John  H.  Small  is  busy  on  the  resolu- 
tions. (Applause.) 

Mr.  Preston  (  Baltimore,  Md.)  :  I  will  stand  here.  We  appre- 
ciate the  ladies  more  particularly  at  this  meeting,  because  they  have 
always  been  of  such  great  assistance  to  us  in  these  meetings,  and  1 
am  very  much  obliged  to  them.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Moore, 
for  calling  on  me.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :    Mayor  Preston,  you  are  gallant  as  usual. 

We  will  proceed  to  read  a  letter,  which  is  a  very  important  one, 
from  Major-Gen  era  1  Markham,  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
United  States  Army.  I  think  this  should  be  done  in  good  faith  to 
the  newspapers  and  particularly  to  the  Associated  Press,  to  which 
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this  address  has  been  released.  This  deals  in  a  way  with  everything" 
that  Ave  are  interested  in  on  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  and  touches  also 
on  the  work  done  throughout  the  United  States  during"  the  past  year. 

You  may  make  your  contrasts  and  comparisons,  but  note  the 
fact  that  the  vital  link  in  the  Atlantic  Intracoastal  Waterway,  the 
canal  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  is  not  referred  to  particularly 
in  this  report.  That  matter  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the  War  Department. 

I  will  ask  Mr.  Baxter  to  read  this  letter  from  Major-General 
E.  M.  Markham,  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army.  This 
is  in  lien  of  an  address  which  would  have  been  delivered  by  the 
General  had  he  been  able  to  be  present.  (Applause.) 


MAJOR-GENERAL  E.  M.  MARKHAM,  CHIEF  OF 
ENGINEERS,  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

WAR  DEPARTMENT 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 

Washington,  September  21,  1935. 

Honorable  J.  Hampton  Moore, 

President,  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association, 
1405  Widener  Building-,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

My  dear  Mr.  Moore  : 

I  take  pleasure  in  furnishing  you  herewith  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  status  of  the  river  and  harbor  and  flood  con- 
trol improvements  undertaken  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
particularly  along-  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

Allotments  totalling-  $479,000,000  have  been  received  from 
the  emergency  appropriations  for  application  to  160  river  and 
harbor  projects,  $134,000,000  of  this  amount  being-  from  the 
present  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation.  Forty-nine  of  these 
projects,  costing-  over  $70,000,000,  are  located  along-  the  At- 
lantic seaboard. 

Congress  has  also  made  available  in  the  annual  WTar 
Department  appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal  year  $44,- 
057,270  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  existing  river 
and  harbor  improvements,  and  $16,078,656  for  flood  control  on 
the  Mississippi  and  Sacramento  Rivers.  The  funds  available 
for  river  and  harbor  improvements  since  1933  have  averaged 
well  over  $200,000,000  annually.  These  funds  have  provided 
for  an  increased  rate  of  progress  on  the  navigation  program 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  have  also  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  relief  of  the  unemployment  and  the  revival 
of  industry. 

The  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  by  the  President  on 
August  30,  1935,  was  the  first  authorizing  legislation  for  river 
and  harbor  projects  in  five  years,  which  represents  the  longest 
period  without  such  legislation  since  the  Civil  War.  The  Act 
gave  continuing  authorization  for  maintenance  purposes  to 
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many  projects  which  have  been  placed  under  way  as  a  part  of 
the  relief  program,  and  in  addition,  authorized  important  new 
projects  as  well  as  preliminary  examinations  and  surveys  of 
a  number  of  localities.  It  includes  along  the  Atlantic  Coast 
authorization  for  87  projects,  having  an  estimated  cost  for 
completion  of  $130,880,355,  and  preliminary  examinations  and 
surve3rs  for  130  localities. 

The  members  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Associa- 
tion, many  of  whom  are  deeply  interested  in  these  examina- 
tions, may  be  assured  that  the  necessary  field  investigations 
will  proceed  without  delay,  so  that  definite  recommendations 
may  be  submitted  to  Congress  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

The  Department  has  carried  on  throughout  the  year  the 
essential  maintenance  of  the  existing  channels  throughout 
the  country  to  permit  their  continued  and  safe  use  by  com- 
merce. It  has  also  undertaken  the  following  new  work  op- 
erations along  the  Atlantic  Coast  under  the  Public  Works 
and  Emergency  Eelief  programs  : 

Passamaquoddy  Tidal  Power  Project  at  Eastport,  Me. 

An  allotment  of  $10,000,000  from  Emergency  Belief  funds 
is  being  applied  to  construction  of  a  tidal  hydroelectric  proj- 
ect in  Cobscook  Bay,  Me.,  estimated  to  cost  not  less  than 
$36,000,000. 

Criehaven  Harbor,  Me. 

An  allotment  of  $40,000  from  Emergency  Relief  funds  is 
being  apjnied  to  breakwater  construction  to  afford  protection 
to  fishing  vessels. 

New  Bedford  Harbor,  Mass. 

An  allotment  of  $221,000  from  Emergency  Eelief  funds 
is  to  be  applied  to  enlarging  the  30-foot  harbor  area.  Dredg- 
ing to  complete  the  30-foot  entrance  channel  is  well  advanced. 

Boston  Harbor,  Mass. 

An  allotment  of  $1,030,000  from  Public  Works  funds  was 
applied  during  the  fiscal  years  1934  and  1935  to  completion, 
except  for  a  small  triang'ular  area  in  the  northwesterly  sec- 
tion, of  a  much  needed  anchorage  area  40  feet  deep  at  Presi- 
dent Eoads  at  the  entrance  to  Boston  Harbor.  An  allotment 
of  $475,000  from  Emergency  Eelief  funds  is  being  applied  to 
extension  of  the  30-foot  channel  in  Mystic  Eiver  from  Island 
End  Eiver  to  the  city  playground  at  Charleston. 

Cape  Cod  Canal,  Mass. 

Under  allotments  totalling  $6,138,000  from  Public  Works 
funds,  the  canal  in  the  land  cut  has  been  widened  to  205 
feet,  and  two  new  high-level  highway  bridges  have  been  com- 
pleted ;  a  vertical  lift  railroad  bridge  is  also  in  course  of  con- 
struction, together  with  the  dredging  of  a  mooring  basin  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  canal.  Under  an  allotment  of  $5,000,000 
from  Emergency  Eelief  funds,  Avork  has  been  inaugurated  on 
the  modified  project  j>roviding  for  deepening  the  canal  to  32 
feet  with  widths  ranging  from  500  to  700  feet. 
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New  Haven  Harbor,  Conn. 
An  allotment  of  $352,000  from  Public  Works  funds  was 
applied  during-  the  fiscal  years  1934  and  1935  to  completion 
of  a  25-foot  entrance  channel. 

Soutiiport  Harbor,  Conn. 

An  allotment  of  $75,000  from  Emergency  Relief  funds, 
together  with  $16,500  contributed  by  local  interests,  is  to  be 
applied  to  enlarging  the  channel  and  anchorage  areas. 

New  York  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Allotments  totalling  $4,200,000  from  Public  Works  funds 
were  applied  to  enlarging  the  channels  of  this  important 
harbor.  The  project  for  East  River  has  been  practically  com- 
pleted ;  the  widening  of  the  lower  North  River  channel  to  af- 
ford a  depth  of  40  feet  from  pierhead  to  pierhead  is  In 
progress ;  and  other  channels  which  serve  the  widespread 
branches  of  the  harbor  have  been  and  are  being  widened  and 
deepened  to  adequately  serve  the  needs  of  commerce.  An 
allotment  of  $2,000,000  received  from  Emergency  Relief  funds 
is  being  applied  to  commencement  of  work  on  the  enlarged 
project  for  deepening  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  chan- 
nels to  depths  of  35  and  37  feet,  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of 
$27,000,000.  The  Perth  Amboy  33-foot  anchorage  basin  is 
nearing  completion. 

Hudson  River,  N.  Y. 

An  allotment  of  $238,350  from  Public  Works  funds  was 
applied  to  completion  during  the  fall  of  1934  of  a  new  safe 
channel  of  approach  to  the  lock  and  clam  at  Troy.  An  allot- 
ment of  $310,000  from  Emergency  Relief  funds  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  dredging  and  rock  removal  in  the  main  27-foot  chan- 
nel in  the  vicinity  of  Albany. 

East  Rockaway  (Dp:bs)  Inlet,  N.  Y. 

An  allotment  of  $82,600  from  Public  Works  funds  was  ap- 
plied to  the  dredging  of  a  12-foot  channel  into  the  inlet.  This 
dredging  and  the  construction  of  a  protecting  jetty  completes 
the  project  authorized  by  the  1930  river  and  harbor  act. 

East  Chester  Creek,  N.  Y. 
An  allotment  of  $283,000  from  Emergency  Relief  funds  is 
to  be  applied  to  dredging  the  8-foot  channel  authorized  by 
the  1930  river  and  harbor  act. 

New  York  State  Barge  Canal 

An  allotment  of  $5,000,000  from  Emergency  Relief  funds 
is  to  be  applied  to  deepening  the  Oswego  section  of  the  Erie 
and  Oswego  Canal  to  14  feet.  Contracts  for  this  dredging' 
have  been  awarded. 

Shrewsbury  River,  N.  J. 

An  allotment  of  $393,000  from  Emergency  Relief  funds, 
tog-ether  with  $50,000  to  be  contributed  by  local  interests,  is 
to  be  applied  to  deepening  the  channels  to  depths  of  9  and 
12  feet. 
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Delaware  River,  Philadelphia  to  the  Sea 

With  allotments  totalling-  $813,000  received  from  the 
Public  Works  Administration,  additional  anchorage  areas 
have  been  provided  at  Gloucester,  X.  J.,  and  Marcus  Hook,  Ta. 

Delaware  River,  Philadelphia  to  Trenton 

With  allotments  of  $2,189,955  from  Public  Works  funds 
and  $2,900,000  from  Emergency  Relief  funds,  work  is  being 
actively  prosecuted  on  the  project  for  completion  of  the  25- 
foot  channel  to  the  newly  established  seaport  of  Trenton. 

Wilmington  Harbor,  Del. 

An  allotment  of  $180,500  from  Emergency  Relief  funds 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  a  south  jetty  at  the 
mouth  of  Christiana  River  as  an  aid  in  reducing-  the  cost  of 
maintaining-  the  main  30-foot  channel. 

Ocean  City  Harbor  and  Sineeptjxent  Bay,  Md. 

A  co-operative  project  in  the  amount  of  $500,000  fur- 
nished by  the  State  of  Maryland  and  $317,000  by  the  Public 
Works  Administration,  to  provide  a  permanent  inlet  from  the 
sea  into  the  protected  interior  waters  of  the  eastern  shore  of 
Maryland  was  practically  completed  during  the  fiscal  year 
1935.  An  allotment  of  $89,000  from  Emergency  Relief  funds 
has  recently  been  announced  to  be  applied  to  additional  work 
at  this  locality. 

Harbors  in  Chesapeake  Bay 

A  considerable  population  on  this  bay  is  dependent  upon 
the  water  for  transportation  and  for  its  livelihood.  The  fol- 
lowing allotments  from  Public  Works  funds  have  been  ap- 
plied to  additional  navigation  facilities  at  Knapps  Narrows, 
Tangier  Channel  and  Deals  Island  in  the  sums  of  $46,200, 
$42,000  and  $37,340.,  respectively.  An  allotment  of  $40,000 
from  Emergency  Relief  funds  is  to  be  applied  to  dredging  a 
7-foot  channel  in  Honga  River  and  Tar  Bay,  Md. 

Inland  Waterway  from  Delaware  River  to  Chesapeake 
Bay,  Del,  and  Md. 

An  allotment  of  $5,107,000  has  been  received  from  Emer- 
gency Relief  funds  for  inauguration  of  work  for  enlarging 
this  sea  level  canal  to  a  depth  of  27  feet  and  a  width  of  250 
feet. 

Norfolk  Harbor,  Va. 

An  allotment  of  $100,000  from  Emergency  Relief  funds 
is  to  be  applied  to  extension  of  the  25-foot  channel  in  the 
southern  branch  of  the  Elizabeth  River. 

Cape  Fear  River,  X.  C. 

With  the  allotment  of  $1,120,000  from  Public  Works  funds, 
the  extension  and  modernization  of  the  lock  and  dam  system 
on  this  river  to  provide  a  9-foot  channel  to  Fayetteville  will 
be  completed  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 
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Morehead  City  Harbor,  N.  C. 

An  allotment  of  $1,555,000  was  announced  by  the  Public 
Works  Administration  during-  the  summer  of  1934  to  be  ap- 
plied to  dredging  a  "channel  30  feet  deep  from  the  sea  to  the 
terminal  proposed  by  the  local  port  authority.  This  terminal 
has  not  yet  been  constructed  by  local  interests,  and  accord- 
ingly the  allotment  referred  to  has  not  been  made  available 
for  work  on  the  30-foot  channel. 

Savannah  River,  Ga. 

An  allotment  of  $1,638,000  from  Public  Works  funds  is 
being  applied  to  the  construction  of  a  lock  and  dam  at  New 
Savannah  Bluff  to  provide  an  adequate  channel  six  feet  in 
depth  for  the  river  navigation  to  Augusta,  Ga.  This  project 
is  expected  to  be  completed  during*  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Charleston  Harbor,  S.  C. 

An  allotment  of  $113,900  from  Public  Works  funds  was 
applied  to  enlarging  the  channel  between  the  jetties,  while 
an  allotment  of  $35,000  from  Emergency  Relief  funds  is  being 
applied  to  deepening  to  28  feet  the  channel  in  Shipyard 
River,  a  tributary  of  Charleston  Harbor. 

Brunswick  Harbor,  Ga. 

An  allotment  of  $101,500  from  Public  Works  funds  was 
applied  to  enlarging  the  30-foot  entrance  channel. 

Lake  Worth  Inlet,  Fla. 

Under  an  allotment  of  $80,000  from  Public  Works  funds 
the  entrance  channel  and  turning  basin  were  deepened  to  20 
feet. 

Miami  Harbor,  Fla. 

Under  allotments  totalling  $2,202,126  from  Public  Works 
funds  for  deepening  the  main  channel  to  30  feet,  work  was 
actively  prosecuted  during  the  fiscal  year  1935  and  was  about 
82  per  cent,  completed  on  June  30th.  Work  under  this  allot- 
ment is  expected  to  be  completed  during  November,  1935. 

Atlantic  Intraooastal  W'aterway 

Funds  allotted  by  the  Public  Works  Administration  in  the 
amount  of  $5,562,700  have  permitted  active  prosecution  of  the 
project  for  a  protected  intracoastal  waterway  along  the  At- 
lantic /Coast  from  Trenton  on  the  Delaware  River  to  Miami, 
Fla.,  a  distance  of  1,435  miles.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1935,  all  that  remained  to  eomplete  a  continuous  protected 
waterway  was  a  length  of  5.6  miles  in  the  section  of  the 
waterway  between  the  Cape  Fear  River,  N.  C,  and  Winy ah 
Bay,  S.  C,  which  section  of  the  waterway  isi  now  under  con- 
tract and  will,  it  is  expected,  be  completed  during-  the  current 
fiscal  year.  An  allotment  of  $79,000  received  from  Emergency 
Relief  funds  is  to  be  applied  on  the  section  of  the  project 
between  Charleston  and  Beaufort  for  dredging  cut-off  across 
Hutchinson  and  Ashe  Islands  between  Ashepoo  and  Coosaw 
Rivers.  The  Jacksonville-Miami  section  of  the  waterway  has 
been  completed  during-  the  past  year,  and  at  the  present  time 
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a  continuous  route  of  suitable  capacity  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast  from  Trenton  on  the  Delaware  River  to  Miami  is  avail- 
able for  vessels  not  fitted  for  long  ocean  voyages,  except  in  the 
run  from  Cape  Fear  River  and  Winy  ah  Bay,  where,  as  stated, 
completion  will  be  effected  this  fiscal  year. 

Florida  Cross-State  Ship  Canal 

An  allotment  of  $5,000,000  from  Emergency  Relief  funds 
has.  recently  been  announced  to  be  applied  to  commencement 
of  work  on  the  30-foot  ship  canal  across  the  State  of  Florida 
by  way  of  the  St.  Johns  River  to  Palatka,  and  thence  south- 
westerly to  the  Withlacoochee  River,  entering  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  near  Port  Inglis. 

The  funds  provided  for  river  and  harbor  improvements 
from  the  Emergency  Relief  program  have  necessitated  a  fur- 
ther expansion  in  the  construction  activities  already  under 
way  as  a  part  of  previous  relief  programs.  The  work  under 
the  present  program  has  been  placed  under  way  with  the 
same  satisfactory  speed  achieved  under  previous  programs, 
but  in  no  case  with  any  sacrifice  of  sound  and  adequate  engi- 
neering design  and  construction.  It  is  most  gratifying  to 
know  that  the  relief  programs  have  so  materially  aided  in 
the  permanent  improvements  of  our  national  waterways, 
while  at  the  same  time  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  relief 
situation. 

Very  truly  yours, 
E.  M.  MARKHAM,  Major-General, 

"Chief  of  Engineers. 

(Applause.) 

President  Moore:  The  long  and  short  of  it,  according  to  this 
very  excellent  and  comprehensive  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Army  Engineers,  is  that  the  intracoastal  waterway  is  now 
orjen,  something  that  was  considered  almost  an  impossible  thing 
when  we  began  our  work  twenty-eight  years  ago.  The  waterway  is 
now  physically  open  from  Boston  to  Raritan  Bay,  in  northern  New 
Jersey,  and  from  Trenton  south  to  Miami,  Florida,  except  for  a  short 
stretch  between  Little  River  Inlet  in  South  Carolina  and  Winyah  Bay, 
which  section  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  this  3rear.  Inside 
navigation,  therefore,  is  provided  and  is  available  for  those  who  wish 
to  use  it  or  will  be  open  next  summer  all  the  way  down  the  coast 
from  Boston,  except  for  the  link  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and 
this  we  will  hear  more  about  later.  The  New  Jersey  link  is  a  very 
important  one,  costly  perhaps,  and  there  is  opposition  to  it  lately, 
because  of  certain  conditions  that  we  will  discuss  later,  but  it  is 
essential  to  the  completion  of  the  entire  chain  of  waterways  affecting 
a  complete  circumnavigation  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  fine  progress  report,  and  we  are  glad. to  have  it  from 
so  great  an  authority  on  the  question  as  General  Markham  is. 

Mr.  Pouder  (Baltimore,  Maryland)  :  General  Markham's  letter 
is  so  comprehensive  and  gives  so  much  information  that  we  are 
seeking  about  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  that  I  make  the  suggestion 
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that  it  be  mimeographed  before  the  close  of  the  Convention  so  that 
every  delegate  may  have  a  copy  of  it. 

President  Moore:  This  letter  has  been  i)rinted  in  pamphlet  form 
and  will  be  ready  for  distribution  at  the  close  of  the  meeting.  I  trust 
your  sugg-estion,  Mr.  Pouder,  of  Maryland,  will  be  followed  up  by 
every  delegate  who  may  now  obtain  a  copy. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Thompson,  Executive  Manager  of  the  Hampton  Roads 
Maritime  Exchange,  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  has  had  a  hurry-up  call, 
and  unfortunately  cannot  remain  during  the  period  of  the  Conven- 
tion. He  will  leave  in  about  ten  minutes,  and  for  that  reason  I  shall 
ask  him  to  present  his  talk  on  the  Hampton  Roads-Norfolk  situation ; 
if  he  cannot  cover  it  in  ten  minutes  we  will  give  him  leave  to  print. 

Will  you  come  forward,  Mr.  Thompson?  (Applause.) 


HAMPTON  ROADS  AND  NORFOLK 

H.  M.  Thompson 

Mr.  President,  Distinguished  Guests,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  attend  an  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  and  a  conference  in  Boston 
is  of  especial  interest,  because  Boston  is  a  great  port,  replete  with 
historic  association,  and  while  I  am  here  today  to  speak  to  you  on 
the  subject  of  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia,  I  do  so,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  great  humility,  because  of  the  many  important  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  port  of  Boston,  and  on  the  other,  with  full  assurance 
that  whatever  I  may  say  in  regard  to  our  port  will  be  received 
sympathetically  by  our  New  England  friends. 

There  has  always  been  a  strong  feeling  of  friendship  and  a  very 
close  bond  between  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  We  trace  our  history  back  to  the  first 
permanent  settlement  in  the  United  States  at  Jamestown  in  1607, 
knowing  full  well  when  we  do  so,  that  our  New  England  friends  have, 
and  express,  equal  pride  in  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims  at  Plymouth 
Rock  in  1620. 

These  traditions  extend  back  through  all  the  years  since  the 
days  of  the  early  settlement.  We  both  pride  ourselves  on  having  the 
first  free  school,  or  what  is  known  as  a  college  nowadays.  Harvard 
and  William  and  Mary  both  vie  for  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
institution  of  higher  learning  in  this  country.  Thus,  the  pilgrims 
and  the  early  settlers  in  Virginia  quickly  realized  the  need  for  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning,  bringing  with  them  from  the  old  country 
similar  ideals. 

It  so  happened,  of  course,  that  the  stern  and  rock-bound  coast  of 
New  England  forced  the  inhabitants  first  to  the  sea,  and  then  to 
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industrial  activities,  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  and  while  Boston  pros- 
pered as  a  great  seaport,  Hampton  Roads  and  the  area  surrounding- 
it,  enjoyed  climatic  conditions  which  made  agricultural  activities  not 
only  possible  but  profitable. 

The  Federal  Government  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  Hampton  Roads  as  a  seaport,  or  rather  it  should  be  said  that  the 
"discovery"  of  Hampton  Roads  as  a  port  was  made  during  the  several 
wars  in  which  our  country  has  been  engaged.  In  the  Revolutionary 
War,  the  British  realizing  the  importance  and  vulnerability  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  area,  bombarded  and  seized  the  town  of  Norfolk 
and  as  you  will  recall,  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  was  made 
at  Yorktown,  just  a  short  distance  away.  Again  in  the  War  of  1812, 
the  British  entered  the  Virginia  capes  and  proceeded  to  the  National 
Capital  at  Washington,  laying  it  in  ashes,  and  much  of  the  land  and 
sea  fighting  of  this  war  was  centered  in  and  around  Hampton  Roads. 

Again,  in  the  war  between  the  States,  in  the  attempt  to  capture 
Richmond,  the  Tidewater,  Virginia,  area  was  the  scene  of  most  of 
the  important  battles  of  that  Avar,  and  the  battle  which  changed  the 
vessels  of  the  navies  from  wood  to  steel,  that  between  the  "Merrimac" 
and  the  "Monitor,"  was  fought  in  Hampton  Roads. 

Again  in  the  World  War  the  importance  of  Hampton  Roads  as 
a  great  port  was  shown  by  the  shipments  of  large  quantities  of  men 
and  war  materials  out  of  the  port,  and  when  Pershing  was  trying  to 
get  his  50,000  men  a  week  to  France,  a  large  portion  of  these  men 
were  handled  through  the  Hampton  Roads  ports. 

In  all  of  these,  and  in  many  other  matters,  the  interests  of 
Virginia  and  New  England  have  been  the  same.  Our  people  speak 
the  same  language,  have  the  same  ideals,  and  although  the  distance 
between  Boston  and  Hampton  Roads  appears  to  be  great,  the  friend- 
ship which  exists  between  the  two  communities  is  very  close. 

We  send  to  New  England  millions  of  tons  of  coal  each  year,  to 
warm  the  firesides  and  run  the  factories.  In  return,  we  obtain  many 
manufactured  articles  and  the  best  seed  for  the  large  crops  of 
potatoes  which  are  grown  in  Virginia,  and  ultimately  are  returned  to 
Northern  and  Eastern  points.  Therefore,  I  say  again,  any  statement 
made  in  behalf  of  the  Port  of  Hampton  Roads  cannot  in  anywise  be 
disassociated  with  the  great  Port  of  Boston. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  present  to  you  certain  facts  in 
regard  to  the  Port  of  Hampton  Roads. 

Its  national  economic  importance  has,  as  stated  above,  been 
recog'iiized  on  numerous  occasions  in  times  of  stress  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

A  still  further  recognition  of  its  economic  advantages  is  seen 
in  a  report  issued  recently  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  U.  S. 
Army,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  report  showed  that  the  average 
annual  cost  to  the  United  States  of  river  and  harbor  improvements 
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and  their  maintenance  is  less  at  Norfolk  and  Newport  News  than  at 
any  of  the  important  seaports  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gnlf  Coasts. 

These  figures,  which  I  will  not  quote  in  any  great  detail,  s!i  >w 
the  grand  total  of  channel  improvements  at  Norfolk  since  t  lie  begin- 
ning of  the  project  in  1876  have  amounted  to  $10,000,000  and  at 
Newport  News,  since  work  began  in  its  channel  in  1902,  $1,590,000. 
The  average  annual  cost  of  maintenance  at  Norfolk  has  been  hat 
$244,538  and  Newport  News  only  $52,982.  On  the  basis  of  the  average 
annual  commerce  at  Norfolk,  estimated  at  13,000,000  tons,  and  G.'i <>(),- 
000  tons  at  Newport  News,  for  the  periods  mentioned,  the  average 
cost  of  river  and  harbor  work  by  the  Federal  Government  per  ton 
of  commerce  passing  through  the  Virginia  ports  has  been  1.529  cents. 
These  figures,  according  to  the  same  source,  are  in  very  strong  con- 
trast to  the  cost  of  a  little  over  2  cents  per  ton  at  New  York,  3-1/3 
cents  per  ton  at  Boston,  6  cents  per  ton  at  Philadelphia,  3  cents  per 
ton  at  Baltimore,  and  13-2/3  rents  per  ton  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 

It  should  not  be  necessary,  before  this  group,  to  recite  in  any 
great  detail  the  location,  advantages,  or  facilities  at  Hampton  Roads. 
However,  it  does  appear  appropriate  to  say  that  Hampton  Roads 
is  a  natural  roadstead  of  broad  expanse,  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  three  tidal  rivers,  the  -Tames,  the  Nansemond,  and  the  Elizabeth; 
that  it  is  notable  among  the  world's  great  harbors;  and  is  strategi- 
cally located  midway  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  the  United  States. 

The  physical  location  of  the  Port  of  Hamilton  Roads  insures  an 
equitable  climate,  the  harbor  is  land-locked,  entirely  free  from  ice 
the  year  around,  and  has  a  tidal  range  of  but  2y2  feet.  The  entrance 
to  tire  harbor  is  through  a  deepwater  channel  across  the  lower 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  just  within  the  entrance  to  the  roadstead  this 
channel  bifurcates,  one  branch  extending  westward  through  the 
harbor  to  deep  water  off  Newport  News  and  on  to  Hopewell  and 
Richmond,  and  the  other  extending  southward  along  the  eastern 
side  of  Hampton  Roads  and  up  the  Elizabeth  River,  which  constitutes 
the  harbor  of  the  Port  of  Norfolk-. 

The  controlling  depth  of  water  from  the  Virginia  capes  to  the 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard  on  the  southern  branch  of  the  Elizabeth  River  is 
40  feet  and  the  width  ranges  from  '500  to  750  feet.  The  southern 
branch  extends  for  several  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard,  and  connects  with  the  inland  water  routes  to  the  North 
Carolina  sounds.  The  channel  to  Newport  News  has  a  controlling 
depth  of  40  feet  and  is  750  feet  wide,  expanding  to  1,000  feet  at  the 
approaches. 

On  Hampton  Roads  are  located  three  port  cities,  Norfolk.  Ports- 
mouth, and  Newport  News. 

The  commerce  of  the  ports,  however,  is  largely  handled  through 
the  Ports  of  Norfolk  and  Newport  News. 

The  Port  of  Norfolk  comprises  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Ports- 
mouth and- is  situated  on  the  east  shore  of  Hampton  Roads.  Ports- 
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mouth  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Elizabeth  River  and  its  southern  branch. 
These  cities  may  be  said  to  function  as  a  coherent  port  unit.  New- 
port News  is  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  Hampton  Roads  and 
along  the  .James  River. 

About  350,000  people  make  their  homes  in  the  communities 
bordering-  on  the  shores  of  Hampton  Roads.  The  larger  portion  of 
this  population  comprises  the  Norfolk-Portsmouth  community,  while 
the  remainder  live,  for  the  most  part,  in  Newport  News  and  neighbor- 
ing communities,  on  the  north  shore  of  Hampton  Roads. 

The  communities  are  distinctly  port  communities,  with  all  the 
varied  activities  which  ordinarily  make  up  seaport  towns.  However, 
manufacturing  has  been  developed  to  a  considerable  degree  in  recent 
years,  but  the  importance  of  the  communities  is  based  primarily  upon 
the  excellence  of  their  position  for  the  handling  of  port  traffic. 

In  passing,  we  at  Hampton  Roads,  in  the  past  few  years,  have 
watched  with  great  interest  the  development  of  ports  at  Hopewell 
and  Richmond,  Virginia.  The  Federal  Government  has  already  pro- 
vided a  25-foot  channel  to  Hopewell  and  large  quantities  of  cargoes 
are  moving  regularly  in  and  out  of  this  port. 

At  Richmond,  modern  terminal  development  has  been  started  and 
in  addition  to  regular  coastwise  service,  this  port  is  now  receiving 
cargoes  direct  from  overseas  vessels,  and  after  a  lapse  of  more  than 
50  years,  with  the  completion  in  the  very  near  future  of  additional 
dredging  in  the  James  River,  for  which  funds  have  been  appro- 
priated by  the  Federal  Government,  the  City  of  Richmond,  Virginia, 
is  prepared  to  go  ahead  with  an  extensive  overseas  terminal  develop- 
ment, which  should  make  this  city  one  of  the  country's  great  inland 
ports. 

To  get  back  to  Hampton  Roads,  however,  it  also  appears  desirable 
to  outline  very  briefly  the  business  of  the  port. 

When  I  was  a  youngster,  one  of  the  first  things  I  can  remember, 
is  hearing  my  grandfather  say  that  Hampton  Roads  was  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  harbors.  Apparently,  the  people  of  Virginia  believed 
this  for  a  great  many  years,  because  it  was  not  until  the  beginning 
of  the  World  War  that  modern  facilities  were  provided  for  the 
handling  of  cargoes  other  than  coal. 

Today,  Hampton  Roads  is  an  important  gateway  of  domestic  and 
foreign  commerce  and  serves  a  vital  function  in  the  economic  life 
of  the  Nation.  The  port,  by  reason  of  its  focal  situation  with  rela- 
tion to  established  ocean  routes  to  overseas,  intercoastal  and  coast- 
wise points  and  with  reference  to  rail  lines  serving  the  Soutli  and 
extending  beyond  the  Appalachians  into  the  Middle  West  is  in  a 
position  to  handle  a  very  large  volume  of  traffic.  While  the  port 
serves  primarily  as  a  transfer  point  between  rail  and  ship  for  traffic 
moving  between  the  Southeast  and  the  Middle  West  on  the  one  hand 
and  overseas,  intercoastal  and  coastwise  markets  and  producing  areas 
on  the  other,  the  character  of  the  traffic  which  the  port  handles 
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generally  is  very  closely  related  to  the  productive  characteristics  of 
the  areas  in  the  interior  which  it  serves. 

The  natural  raw  products  of  the  hinterland,  notably  coal,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  timber,  are  the  outstanding  commodities  in  the  exports 
to  overseas  markets. 

Hampton  Roads  continues  to  dominate  the  water-borne  coal  trade, 
export  and  coastwise,  of  the  United  States.  During  the  year  1934 
approximately  15,000,000  tons  of  coal  were  handled  over  the  Hampton 
Roads  coal  piers.  Tobacco,  likewise,  continues  to  be  an  outstanding 
export  commodity  from  Hampton  Roads,  in  point  of  value.  Normally, 
more  than  70  per  cent,  of  all  exports  of  tobacco  are  handled  through 
the  Virginia  Customs  District.  Among  other  principal  export  com- 
modities may  be  noted  boards,  planks  and  scantlings,  cotton  cloth, 
agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  automobiles,  grain  and  grain 
products,  vegetable  fibre  manufactures,  tanning  extract,  hardwood 
flooring",  iron  and  steel  scraps,  dextrine,  etc. 

As  in  the  overseas  trade,  coal,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  timber  are 
important  likewise  in  the  shipments  to  coastwise  destinations.  Cotton 
piece  goods  and  cotton  yarn  from  the  Southern  mills  are  conspicuous 
commodities  in  the  coastwise  shipments.  Garden  truck,  peanuts,  and 
cottonseed  oil  are  among  other  products  which  enter  in  the  trade  in 
significant  manner.  Raw  materials  for  the  use  of  manufacturers, 
both  at  the  port  and  in  the  interior,  are  especially  important  among 
the  imports  from  overseas. 

I  would  like,  before  closing-,  to  comment  further  011  the  trans- 
portational  advantages  of  the  port.  Hampton  Roads  occupies  what 
may  be  termed  a  "key"  position  in  the  transportational  structure  of 
the  United  States.  Here,  eight  trunk  line  railroads  meet  the  sea, 
linking-  the  producing  areas  of  the  South,  the  Middle  West  and  the 
North,  with  steamship  lines  reaching  to  all  ports  of  the  world.  These 
eight  railroads  serve  intensively  the  Virginias  and  the  Carolinas,  and 
reach  with  their  own  rails,  or  through  connections,  every  city  of  con- 
sequence in  the  South,  the  Middle  West,  and  the  North,  tapping-  the 
highly  productive  and  consuming  areas  of  that  territory  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  West  to  Chicago,  north  to  Detroit,  and  south  to  Atlanta 
and  Birmingham,  including  the  cotton  mill  sections  of  the  Carolinas, 
the  coal  fields  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  the  industrial  and 
tobacco  and  cotton  growing  sections  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and 
Georgia,  the  hardwood  and  softwood  producing  sections  of  Virginia, 
West  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  and  reaching  directly  into  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  areas  of  the  great  Middle  West. 
Thus,  Hampton  Roads  is  in  position  to  serve  to  advantage  the  trans- 
portation and  port  requirements  of  an  extensive  territory. 
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The  rapidly  developing  traffic  of  the  poi't  has  its  foundation  in 
a  combination  of  favorable  freight  rates  and  exceptional  service 
advantages.  Modern  terminal  facilities  of  every  description  are  avail- 
able, including-  those  with  special  handling  devices,  and  more  than 
fifty  overseas,  intercoastal,  and  coastwise  steamship  lines  maintain 
regular  services  between  Hampton  Roads  and  all  important  world 
markets. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  Hampton  Roads  Maritime  Exchange, 
the  organization  which  I  represent,  to  further  the  progress  of  the 
Port  of  Hampton  Roads. 

I  appreciate  very  greatly  the  opportunity  which  has  been  afforded 
me  to  present  this  exposition  of  its  facilities  and  advantages.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  you  have  been  interested  in  what  I  have  had  to 
say  and  I  would  like  also  to  take  advantage  Of  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  interest  in  the  welfare,  the  progress,  and  the  success  of 
the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  and  its  activities. 
(Applause.) 


CAPTAIN  J.  B.  GAY,  U.  S.  NAVY 

President  Moore:  Let  me  ask  Captain  J.  B.  Gay,  United  States 
Navy,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  First  Naval  District,  of  Boston— and  the 
Navy  is  our  first  line  of  defense — to  stand  so  that  I  may  present  him 
to  the  audience.  (Applause.) 

Captain  Gay  :  I  came  over  here  as  a  real  Navy  man  under  in- 
structions to  exchange  my  card  for  certain  tickets,  and  not  being 
accustomed  to  disobeying,  I  came  promptly  and  I  did  not  expect  to 
stay  here.  However,  I  am  very  pleased  indeed  to  extend  to  you  all  a 
welcome  to  the  First  Naval  District. 

We  of  the  Navy  are  vitally  interested  in  this  meeting  of  the 
Association  which  is  so  interested  in  deeper  waterways  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast. 

We  are  interested  in  this  matter  of  deeper  waterways  since  selec- 
tion in  the  Navy  is  such  that  it  means  that  a  man  who  gets  his  ship 
aground  is  perpetually  barred  from  promotion  and  we  are  interested 
in  deeper  and  wider  waterways  as  you  must  understand. 

I  trust  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  Navy  Yard. 
It  is  always  supposed  to  be  the  ladies  who  visit  Navy  Yards,  but  we 
hope  that  if  you  can  include  a  visit  to  the  Navy  Yard  in  your  program 
that  you  will  do  so. 

I  know  that  to  people  interested  in  maritime  affairs  the  Navy 
Yard  is  nothing  new,  but  if  it  fits  in  with  your  program  I  trust  that 
your  spokesman,  Mr.  Moore,  or  whoever  it  is,  will  let  us  know,  so 
that  we  will  make  some  particular  provision  for  showing  you  around. 
I  realize  that  you  have  a  very  full  program.    I  assure  you  we  won't 
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take  offense  if  you  do  not  feel  thai  you  have  time  to  come,  bu1  if 
you  do  we  will  feel  honored  and  will  be  delighted  to  see  you  There. 
Thank  you  for  your  interest. 

President  Moore:    Would  you  object  to  a  simple  inquiry? 
Captain  Gay  :    No,  of  course  not. 

President  Moore  :  So  long  as  you  have  invited  us  and  so  long 
as  you  have  told  us  about  ladies  being  predominant  in  your  list  of 
visitors,  will  you  indicate  which  is  bargain  day  at  the  Navy  Yard? 

Captain  Gay:  I  have  understood  that  every  day  is  bargain  day 
for  people  at  the  Navy  Yard.    We  always  want  something  over  there. 

President  Moore:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  sure  we  are 
pleased  with  the  Captain's  short  address,  and  we  will  endeavor  to 
take  advantage  of  his  invitation,  except  I  would  like  to  say  to  him 
that  he  must  not  take  the  ladies  away  from  the  meeting  during  the 
sessions,  and  I  say  that,  because  the  uniform  is  very  attractive  and 
sometimes  it  causes  the  ladies  to  stray  away  and  stay  longer  than 
they  otherwise  would. 

Captain  Gay:  I  wish  the  uniform  was  as  potent  as  it  is  ordi- 
narily thought  to  be. 

President  Moore:  Some  of  you  who  came  on  the  boat  had  a 
busy  night.  We  faced,  as  you  know,  a  stiff  nor'easter  on  the  way  up, 
and  you  may  want  a  little  rest  before  the  two  o'clock  meeting.  We 
will  then  begin  the  business  of  the  Convention  and  we  want  you 
present  for  the  invocation. 

Before  these  exercises  close,  we  must  have  a  few  announcements, 
and  belter  than  that,  an  address  from  our  friend  of  many  years, 
Mr.  John  J.  Martin,  Chairman  of  the  General  Committee  on  Arrange- 
ments here  in  Boston.  (Applause.) 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

John  J.  Martin,  Chairman,  General  Committee 

Mr.  Martin:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In  regard 
to  the  address,  I  am  afraid  I  will  disapi3oint  you.  What  I  have  in 
mind  to  do  was  first  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  General 
Arrangemenl  s,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  see  that  you  are  all  assembled 
here  promptly  and  that  you  will  be  present  at  as  many  sessions  as 
possible.  It  is  most  discouraging  to  the  presiding  officer  and  those 
associated  with  him  for  you  to  be  late  at  the  meetings  or  to  regard 
the  meetings  indifferently. 

We  want  to  make  a  success  of  this  gathering,  and  the  best  way 
to  make  it  a  success  is  by  assuring  the  attendance  of  every  one  here. 

Now,  there  is  going  to  be  plenty  of  entertainment.  Commencing 
this  afternoon,  the  ladies  will  be  taken  care  of,  so  far  as  entertain- 
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ment  is  concerned,  and  tomorrow  entertainment  features  will  wind 
up  with  a  grand  banquet  in  the  large  banquet  hall  in  the  hotel. 
Should  you  have  any  guests  with  you  or  any  one  you  would  like  to 
invite  as  your  guest,  you  are  cordially  invited  to  do  so. 

On  Wednesday  we  have  a  trip  down  through  the  Cape  Cod  Canal 
and  I  am  reminded  from  the  remarks  of  your  President  tffat  you 
faced  a  northern  wind,  and  many  of  you  did  not  see  what  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  handsomest  bridge  in  the  world  across  the  Cape 
Cod  Canal. 

We  will  entertain  you  throughout  the  trip  through  the  canal, 
and  we  will  give  you  good  weather ;  you  will  have  a  good  day,  I 
assure  you. 

On  Thursday  there  will  be  entertainment  for  the  ladies ;  they 
will  be  given  a  regular  treat ;  but  principally  and  primarily,  I  want 
you  to  attend  these  business  meetings  of  the  Convention,  because  they 
are  so  important. 

It  was  about  that  time,  back  in  1912,  that  we  commenced  the 
building  of  what  is  now  the  largest  dry  dock  in  the  world,  located  in 
Boston,  and  about  1912  we  started  advocating  the  deepening  and 
widening  of  our  harbor  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  and  now  it 
is  being  thought  of  in  terms  of  forty  feet,  and  what  we  want  now 
is  an  inner  harbor  deepened  to  forty  feet  and  a  turning  basin  1,100 
feet.  Through  the  inspiration  of  this  Organization  we  went  forward 
and  had  the  courage  to  ask  for  this,  and  had  it  not  been  for  this 
Organization,  I  doubt  very  much  if  we  could  have  received  the  im- 
provements that  we  have  received  up  to  this  date. 

So,  it  is  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association,  under  the 
guidance  of  J.  Hampton  Moore,  that  has  been  responsible  for  the 
development  of  this  area,  and  we  of  Boston  and  the  Boston  business 
men  have  taken  an  interest  in  it.  We  really  feel  that  you  have 
done  something. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  is  why  we  are  so  sincerely  interested 
in  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Convention  coining  here.  Not  only 
is  this  the  Twenty-eighth  Convention  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Water- 
ways Association,  but  it  is  the  third  convention  that  we  have  had  of 
this  Association  in  this  city,  and  we  will  continue  to  ask  you  time  and 
time  again  I  hope  for  many  years  to  come. 

I  thank  you  and  I  impress  upon  you  again  the  necessity  of  your 
being  here  at  all  meetings.  I  give  you  the  assurance  that  no  effort 
will  be  omitted  to  make  your  stay  here  a  pleasurable  and  profitable 
one.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :    Thank  you,  Mr.  Martin. 

The  Chair  wishes  to  announce  now,  though  this  is  an  informal 
session,  that  the  Hon.  John  H.  Small,  of  North  Carolina,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  President,  Chairman  of  the  Committee-at-Large  on 
Resolutions,  and,  associated  with  him  will  be,  on  behalf  of  the  Chair 
who  derives  his  authority  from  the  by-laws,  Mr-.  Frank  S.  Davis,  of 
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Boston,  Massachusetts,  who  has  done  excellent  work  for  us  here ; 
Judge  William  E.  Woollard,  of  Albany;  Mr.  Jacob  M.  Klein,  of  Perth 
Amboy,  New  Jersey ;  and  Mayor  Walter  H.  Blair,  of  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Small  is  meeting"  with  the  Committee  now  in  Parlor  B,  and 
you  are  invited  to  present  your  suggestions  to  him  and  his  fellow- 
members  as  soon  as  convenient. 

Now,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Bolton,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  you  are  a 
Vice-President  of  the  Association,  the  only  lady  who  occupies  so 
distinguished  a  place.  Won't  you  kindly  rise  and  tell  all  the  delegates, 
ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  that  we  now  recess  for  a  formal  session 
at  two  o'clock  when  we  expect  every  one,  including  the  ladies,  to 
be  present? 

Mrs.  Bolton  (Richmond,  Virginia)  :  I  believe  we  now  stand  in 
recess  until  two  o'clock.    I  state  so  formally. 

(Thereupon  the  meeting  was  recessed  until  2  o'clock  P.  M., 
this  date.) 
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MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  OCTOBER  7,  1935 

President  Moore  :    The  Convention  will  be  in  order. 

The  Chair  announces  the  appointment  of  William  W.  Morgan, 
of  Pennsylvania,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Department  of  Supplies 
and  Purchases,  of  Philadelphia,  to  be  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  this 
Convention. 

Mr.  Morgan  has  filled  this  office  for  a  great  many  years.  His 
salary  has  not  been  very  large,  but  he  knows  the  delegates  from  the 
various  States,  and  we  will  depend  on  him  to  see  that  they  come 
forward  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Morgan  will  select  one  or  two  assistants  ;  this  he  has  the 
authority  of  the  Chair  to  do. 

Mr.  Sergeant-at-Arms,  if  you  will  advance  the  delegates  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  we  will  be  obliged  to  you. 

Meanwhile,  if  Mr.  Frank  S.  Davis  is  here,  he  will  kindly  escort 
to  the  platform  the  Reverend  Samuel  M.  Lindsay,  Pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  Brookline,  Massachusetts.  (Applause.) 

Ladies  and  g'entlemen,  I  present  to  you  the  Reverend  Samuel  M. 
Lindsay,  Pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 
(Applause.) 

Is  Mayor  Mansfield  present? 

The  Mayor  was  to  have  formally  welcomed  us  at  this  hour,  but 
we  are  now  advised  that  he  is  detained  in  Washington  on  official 
business. 

Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  to  represent 
the  Mayor. 

President  Moore  :  I  present  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
particularly  ladies,  the  Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  former  Mayor  of 
Boston.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore:  Is  the  Hon.  Walter  H.  Blair  (applause),  Mayor 
of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  j)resent? 

Will  one  or  two  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen — or  ladies,  pref- 
erably— escort  him  to  the  platform?  Miss  Mendinhall,  you  are  ap- 
pointed— shall  I  say  a  committee  of  the  whole — to  discharge  that  im- 
portant function  (laughter).  You  need  not  climb  the  stairs;  merely 
bring  him  to  the  bottom  step  and  let  him  climb  up,  (Applause). 

It  takes  a  long  while,  doesn't  it,  Mr.  Mayor? 

Mr.  Blair:    Always,  with  the  ladies.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore:  Is  the  Hon.  Joseph  Hurley,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  here? 

When  lie  comes  in  I  will  ask  that  he  be  duly  escorted  to  the 
platform. 
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Is  Mr.  John  IT.  Small,  of  North  Carolina,  former  Chairman  of 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
here? 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  :    He  is  not  here  yet,  Air.  President. 

President  Moore:  The  same  observation  holds  as  to  Mr.  Small. 
Bring-  him  forward  if  and  when  he  arrives. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  kindly  rise  while  we  receive  the  invocation 
by  the  Reverend  Samuel  M.  Lindsay,  Pastor  of  the  First  Baplist 
Church  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 

(The  invocation  was  at  this  point  pronounced.) 

President  Moore:  Now,  enforced  absence  of  the  Mayor  of  Boston 
gives  us  the  pleasure  of  introducing  for  an  address  of  welcome  to 
this  city,  one  of  its  most  eloquent  citizens,  one  who  served  the  city 
long  and  faithfully  as  Mayor  and  who  distinguished  himself  as  a 
Representative  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in  the  halls 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald 

Mr.  Fitzgerald:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Delegates:  It  is  with  some 
regret  that  I  announce  that  his  Honor  the  Mayor  of  the  city  is  away 
on  official  business  in  Washington,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  here  to- 
day to  welcome  you  officially  to  the  city.  He  has  asked  me  to  make 
the  welcoming  address. 

I  hardly  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  welcoming  address, 
because  those  of  you  who  know  anything  about  the  history  of  Boston 
really  know  and  realize  only  too  well  that  a  conference  of  this  kind 
that  deals  with  matters  affecting  the  waterways  of  the  United  States 
is  alwaj's  welcome  in  a  city  whose  harbor  flows  out  to  the  seven  seas 
of  the  world,  a  city  that  witnessed  the  building  of  the  first  lighthouse 
in  America,  a  city  that  witnessed  the  building  of  the  first  drydock 
in  America,  and  a  city  that  floated  practically  the  first  vessel,  the 
"Blessing  of  the  Bays,"  that  came  out  from  the  neighboring  town  of 
Medford  almost  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  whose  whole  history 
from  that  day  until  this  has  been  concerned  with  the  business  affairs 
of  the  seven  seas  of  the  world,  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

I  am  very  glad,  personally,  to  welcome  my 'old  friend  who  has 
been  the  spark  plug  of  this  Organization  for  a  great  many  years,  the 
Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore.  (Applause.)  He  has  given  most  of  the 
waking  hours  of  his  life — and  that  is  a  great  deal  to  say  after  a  man 
has  been  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  (laughter) — to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  waterways  of  America. 

I  remember  something  more  than  thirty-five  years  ago  when 
John  H.  Small,  of  North  Carolina,  and  I  joined  to  mark  out  on  the 
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Atlantic  Coast  this  inland  waterway.  I  was  a-  Kepresentative  at 
that  time  from  the  Boston  district  and  I  had  just  secured  an  appro- 
priation for  the  great  big  deepening  and  widening  of  this  wonderful 
channel  and  harbor  of  ours,  and  I  regret  that  Mr.  Small  is  not  here 
now,  because  I  would  like  to  pay  him  the  compliment  while  he  is 
present,  a  compliment  to  the  indefatigable  efforts  he  made  in  that 
Congress  and  in  the  succeeding  Congresses  and  in  the  organizing  of 
this  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association ;  men  like  himself  and 
Mr.  Moore,  going  wherever  duty  called  them.  Every  year  since  that 
time  until  now— and  I  believe  this  is  the  twenty-eighth  year  in  which 
you  have  held  an  annual  conference — they  have  always  been  with 
you,  men  who  are  interested  in  fitfully  connecting  the  lakes  and  the 
rivers  and  the  oceans  of  the  United  States. 

It.  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  tell  you  what  this  Organization  has 
done.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways 
Association  and  of  what  it  has  done  for  Bostor  harbor  and  other 
waterways  about  here  and  for  the  Cape  Cod  Canal ;  the  Cape  Cod 
Canal  is  largely  due  in  its  condition  today  to  the  work  of  Frank  S. 
Davis,  who  has  given  unremittingly  of  his  time  to  this  Organization, 
as  well  as  others  connected  with  the  development  of  the  waterways 
of  the  United  States. 

Yours  has  been  an  heroic  work  and  a  necessary  work,  as  I  can 
testify,  because  I  had  been  in  Congress  long  before  this  Organization 
had  been  in  existence,  and  it  was  not  until  after  this  Organization 
came  into  existence  for  quite  a  few  years  that  the  United  States 
became  ocean-minded  and  waterway-minded,  until  every  part  of  the 
United  States  now  responds  quickly  and  enthusiastically  to  the 
reasonable  demands  of  this  Organization. 

It  is  in  that  atmosphere  that,  acting  for  his  Honor  the  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Boston  today,  I  welcome  you,  and  I  know  most  of  you 
are  not  •strangers  here  in  the  gates  of  the  city. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  women  here.  While  Boston  may  not  be 
renowned  as  a  woman's  town,  yet  one  of  the  first  friends,  I  think, 
of  that  legislation  which  gave  women  the  suffrage  lives  here  in  our 
own  city  and  we  have  one  of  the  pioneers  of  that  movement  in  this 
city  now  living,  Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  a  marvelous  woman,  leading- 
in  those  things  that  have  to  do  with  the  promoting  of  human  rights 
and  the  forwarding  of  those  things  that  are  good  for  the  world. 

It  was  in  this  city  that  Julia  W^ard  Howe  wrote  the  "Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Eepnblic,"  and  I  hope  it  will  be  sung  by  this  group  and  others 
before  you  leave  this  city,  where  it  was  sung  so  fervently  and  gave 
such  inspiration  in  times  of  trouble  in  the  United  States. 

Ours  is  an  historical  city.  You  cannot  go  to  any  part  of  it  but 
that  you  will  find  those  spots  talked  about  in  the  school  books  in 
every  language  in  the  civilized  world.  We  have  the  old  "'Constitution" 
here  over  in  the  Navy  Yard. 

We  still  preserve  the  old  State  House,  and  we  have  the  South 
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Church  and  the  North  Church,  and  we  have  the  Corner  Book  Store 
still,  where  less  than  fifty  years  ago  the  literary  minds  of  America 
used  to  meet  every  day — Emerson,  Lowell,  Whittier,  and  those  men  ; 
Longfellow,  who  symbolized  and  immortalized  American  literature 
and  poetry,  and  yet  they  met  every  day  in  one  corner  of  Boston  ;  it 
is  not  the  Old  Book  Store  now,  but  that  site  is  still  there. 

In  this  city  today  we  are  celebrating"  the  three  hundredth  birth- 
day of  Boston  Common  that  witnessed  pleadings  led  by  Wendell 
Phillips,  and  Daniel  Webster,  and  Garrison,  and  Edward  Everett, 
and  Joseph  Choate,  forward  movers  in  American  history. 

Boston  is  proud  of  that  reputation  of  being  an  historic  city  and 
of  that  record  of  personages  so  far  in  the  front  of  all  that  has  to 
do  with  American  enterprise  and  development. 

We  of  Boston  are  fortunate  to  have  within  our  power  the  ability 
to  show  the  people  of  the  country  that  the  memory  and  record  of 
these  events  still  rest  with  its  people. 

It  is  in  that  atmosphere,  acting  for  his  Honor  the  Mayor,  that  I 
gladly  welcome  you  here  and  I  hope  you  will  have  opportunities  to 
visit  the  memorable  sites  and  the  historic  sites  and  to  talk  with 
Boston  people  and  find  out  how  they  live,  and  get  to  know  the  city, 
where  you  will  find  every  kind  of  success. 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  attend  some  of  the  exercises  and  listen 
to  some  of  the  speeches  having*  to  do  with  the  anniversary  that  we 
are  holding  today,,  and  I  assure  you  that  Boston,  its  government  and 
its  people,  extend  to  you  a  very  hearty  and  cordial  welcome  to  the 
city.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  We  have  invited  our  good  friend  from  one  of 
the  Southern  States,  the  Hon.  Walter  H.  Blair,  Mayor  of  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina,  to  respond  to  this  beautiful  address  of  welcome  de- 
livered to  us  by  former  Mayor  Fitzgerald.  (Applause.) 


RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

Hon.  Walter  H.  Blair 

Mr.  Blair:  Citizens  of  Boston,  Ladies  and  Gentlenven:  On  be- 
half of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  I  have  the  honor 
to  respond  to  the  wonderful  address  of  welcome  which  has  been 
made  to  the  delegates  at  this  Convention. 

This  is  the  third  occasion  that  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways 
Association  has  responded  to  the  invitation  ofl  the  citizens  of  Boston 
and  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  in  your  midst. 

Boston  is  indeed  rich  in  tradition  and  historic  lore.  In  our 
mind's  eye  Ave  can  still  see  the  light  burning  in  old  South  Church, 
and  the  spirit  of  Paul  Pevere  pervades  the  very  atmosphere. 
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At  the  Conventions  we  attend  from  year  to  year,  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  things,  I  think,,  is  the  fact  that  each  locality  puts 
forth  its  claims  to  historic  importance.  We  heard  the  City  of  Boston 
referred  to  this  morning  as  the  cradle  of  our  country,  and  I  think  a 
Philadelphian  said  that  if  Boston  was  the  "cradle"  they  had  the 
''high  chair,"  and  the  State  of  Virginia  put  forth  its  claim,  and  truly 
that  is  an  historic  State.  (Applause.) 

Well,  down  in  my  State — the  State  of  North  Carolina — we  like 
to  think  that  we,  too,  are  of  some  importance  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  because  the  first  white  child  born  on  American  soil  was 
born  in  our  State — Virginia  Dare — and  we  like  to  think,  also,  that 
down  in  the  Cape  Fear  section  of  North  Carolina,  the  section  in 
which  my  city  is  located,  that  we  also  had  the  resistance  to  the 
Stamp  Act  just  along  about  the  time  that  they  had  the  Boston  Tea 
Party. 

But,  after  these  claims  have  been  put  forward  for  the  different 
sections  of  the  country,  the  great  thought  within  the  minds  of  the 
members  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  is  that  this 
Organization  owes  its  existence  not  to  any  particular  section  of  our 
country  nor  to  any  group  nor  to  anything  except  unselfishness. 

We  want  to  devote  our  whole  entire  work  to  the  upbuilding  of 
the  great  waterways  of  our  interior  country.  There  is  no  North,  no 
South,  no  East,  no  West.  (Applause.) 

We  like  to  think  that  we  are  observing  the  slogan  of  the  Rotary 
Club  :    "He  profits  most  who  serves  best." 

This  Organization  started  about  twenty-eight  years  ago  and  has 
performed  an  unselfish  service  and  has  accomplished  much  by  that 
service. 

But  we  cannot  live  in  the  days  of  the  past;  we  cannot  live  in  the 
future ;  we  are  living'  in  the  present  and  we  look  forward  to  the 
future.  While  much  has  been  accomplished  and  much  is  being  ac- 
complished at  the  present  time,  there  is  still  much  to  be  done,  and 
on  this  occasion  it  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  meet  in  the  historic 
City  of  Boston. 

We  recognize  in  this  Association  the  support  which  the  great 
City  of  Boston  has  given  to  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Associa- 
tion through  Mr.  Frank  S.  Davis  and  others  who  have  worked  so  tire- 
lessly in  the  cause  of  developing  our  waterways.  WTe  know  that  you 
are  glad  to  have  us  in  your  midst,  because  we  can  see  it  in  the  glint 
of^your  eyes,  and  we  can  feel  it  in  the  clasp  of  your  hand. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  give  to  us  the  key  to  the  City  of 
Boston,  because  we  realize  that  you  have  no  gates,  no  doors,  no 
fences  around  this  historic  spot. 

As  Miss  Ward  so  aptly  said  this  morning,  Boston  belongs  to  the 
entire  Nation,  and  you  folks  only  hold  it  in  trust  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

So  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  it  is  a  most  happy  occasion  to  meet 
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with  you  again  for  the  1935  Convention  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Water- 
ways Association. 

We  know  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention  will  prove  profitable. 

We  know  tihat  we  shall  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  Boston 
people  and  that  we  shall  go  away  feeling  it  was  indeed  good  to  have 
met  with  you  on  this  occasion,  and  we  shall  look  forward  in  the 
years  to  come  to  coming-  back  to  enjoy  again  the  hospitality  of  the 
people  of  Boston.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore,:    Thank  you,,  Mayor  Blair.    Is  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Hurley  here,  representative  of  the  Old  Bay  State? 
Is  Mr.  Frank  S.  Davis  here?  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Fitzgerald:  We  from  Boston  are  always  proud  to  have 
Mr.  Davis  at  these  conferences  throughout  the  United  States,  because 
he  is  such  a  handsome  man.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  I  am  mighty  glad  to  have  Mayor  Fitzgerald 
make  these  comments ;  he  really  took  those  words  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Chair.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Davis,  I  wish  you  would  collect  your  thoughts.  Mayor  Fitz- 
gerald hate  given  you  a  Nation-wide  reputation,  and  we  know  you  to 
be  the  salt  of  the  earth.  (Applause.) 


WELCOME  AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Frank  S.  Davis 

Mr.  Davis:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  of  the  Convention:  Your 
President  has  scheduled  me  for  a  talk  on  board  the  steamer  when 
we  make  the  Cape  Cod  'Canal  trip;  he  also  has  me  on  the  program 
for  an  address  at  the  banquet  tomorrow  night,,  so  I  think  you  will 
be  thoroughly  fed  up  with  Frank  S.  Davis  before  you  go  home. 

I  am  going  to  ask  you,  therefore,  to  be  content  at  this  time  

Judge  Woollard,,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here. 

Judge  Woollard  (Albany,  N.  Y.)  :      Thank  you. 

Mr.  Davis  :  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  accept  a  few  formal  an- 
nouncements. 

You  will  be  a  help  to  the  local  committee  in  carrying'  out  its  ar- 
rangements for  your  entertainment  if  you  will  please  exchang-e  your 
coupons  in  your  coupon  book  for  the  official  tickets  at  the  registra- 
tion desk  as  promptly  as  you  can. 

There  are  some  very  interesting  things  that  have  occurred  at 
this  meeting* — some  very  unusual  things.  Some  of  the  distinguished 
visitors,  delegates  to  the  Convention,  had  no  sooner  arrived  in  the 
city — at  least,,  I  am  speaking  of  one  of  them,  a  very  prominent  one — 
when  he.  was  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  he  had  a  relative 
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residing'  in  this  section,  and  it  seems  that  until  this  Convention  the 
two  had  not  met  for  many  years.  This  delegate  had  luncheon  this 
noon  with  that  relative.  I  thought  it  was  a  very  pleasant  thing  that 
those  two  people  could  have  been  brought  together  through  the 
medium  of  the  Convention. 

The  other  little  incident  I  hesitate  to  mention.  I  shall  mention 
no  names,  because  if  I  do  I  may  be  in  wrong,  but  it  has  gone  so<  far 
as  a  proposal  of  marriage.  Yes,  sir.  From  a  very  distinguished 
Southern  delegate  to  an  extremely  distinguished  Northern  delegate. 
1  am  hopeful  something  will  come  out  of  that.  Of  all  the  two  people 
in  the  world  that  could  be  brought  together,  those  two  should  make 
a  go  of  it. 

Up  here  in  Massachusetts  there  was  a  time — and  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
will  be  one  to  readily  admit  it — and  this  is  asking  your  indulgence 
to  the  extent  of  suggesting  politics  for  a  moment  or  two — when 
Massachusetts  was  a  strong  Republican  State.  Well,  it  is  not  so 
now.  Xo  one  knows  quite  what  it  is.  I  am  sure  I  don't,  and  I  don't 
know  that  with  all  his  acumen  that  Mayor  Fitzgerald  could  say 
whether  it  is  a  Republican  or  a  Democratic  State,  and  I  know  his 
politics  well  and  so  does  everybody  else.  But  of  this  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  if  the  President  of  this  Organization  (and  this  Organi- 
zation must,  anyway  you  look  at  it,  be  regarded  as  a  personal  testi- 
monial to -the  great  ability,  the  lovable  qualities,  and  the  sincerity 
of  its  distinguished  President  (applause) ) ,  I  say  that,  he  being  a 
Republican  could  be  persuaded  to  transfer  his  residence  from  Penn- 
sylvania up  to  Massachusetts  there  is  no  telling  what  would  happen; 
and.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  we  may  get  back  into  the  Republican  column 
again. 

Now,  I  have  lots  to  say  to  you  about  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
and  I  am  going  to  discuss  it  with  you  today.  It  is  an  interesting- 
topic.  The  Association  has  played  a  leading  part  in  defeating-  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty.    It  is  prepared  to  do  so  again. 

You  will  be  surprised  to  know  what  it  did  do  in  defeating  the 
treaty  before  the  last  Congress. 

There  are  other  things  that  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  in  con- 
nection with  the  improvement  of  our  waterways,  very  seriously  dis- 
cuss with  you,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  other  things  such  as  the  regu- 
lation of  rates  on  the  waterways,  tolls,  and  things  of  that  sort, 
things  that  I  think  this  Association  must  and  should  take  a  leading 
part  in  discussing-  and  deciding.  And  we  must  discuss  it  and  decide 
what  we  are  going  to  do  with  respect  to  taking  a  position  on  those 
matters. 

So,  Mr.  President,  although  that  is  not  a  very  direct  response, 
perhaps,  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  I  want 
to  assure  you  that  I  am  a  warm,  personal  admirer  of  the  G-overnor 
of  this  Commonwealth,  on  account  of  his  forcefulness  ;  the  fact  that 
lie  goes  and  does  things,  and,  above  everything  else,  as  long  as  I 
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have  known  him,  up  in  this  part  of  the  country,  he  has  been  for  the 
improvement  and  the  development  of  our  waterways  all  along'.  I 
may  go  further  and  say  that  were  it  not  for  Governor  Cur  ley's  per- 
sonal interest  and  cooperation  we  could  not  have  arranged  the  pro- 
gram that  we  have  for  this  Convention. 

So  it  is  with  great  sincerity  that  I  extend  to  you,  on  behalf  of 
Governor  Curley  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  a  warm 
welcome  and  a  wish  that  you  may  have  a  pleasant  experience  here, 
and  I  know  that  Governor  Curley  wrould  have  joined  with  me  in  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  that  match  that  I  mentioned  is  carried  out, 
and  that  the  North  and  the  South  may  he  brought  together  in  that 
way. 

Thank  you.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore:  Now  we  have  what  we  expected,  addresses  pro 
and  con  so  far  as  Massachusetts  and  the  rest  of  the  country  are 
concerned,  but  we  would  be  remiss  if  we  did  not  call  upon  one  whom 
we  have  had  with  us  since  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, a  fine  Southern  Democrat  (although  we  know  no  politics 
here),  to  wind  up  these  happy  fraternal  talks. 

We  would  be  recreant  to  ourselves,  coming  from  all  over  the 
country,  as  we  do,  and  being  received  by  Massachusetts  and  Boston 
as  we  have  been,  if  we  did  not  call  upon  our  old  friend,  John  H. 
Small,  of  North  Carolina,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Resolutions 
of  this  Convention,  and  former  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors  of  the  United  States  Congress.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Fitzgerald:    Give  him  a  good  hand  now. 

(Prolonged  applause.) 


RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME 
Hon.  John  H.  Small 

Mr.  Small  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  Only  very  recently  was  I 
informed  that  I  was  on  this  program  to  make  a  response  to  this 
generous  address  of  welcome!,  these  addresses  that  have  been  ex- 
tended by  the  good  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
and  of  the  good  old  City  of  Boston.  But  the  occasion  is  fraught 
with  such  a  degree  of  pleasure  and  of  delightful  sensation  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  expression  in  a  few  appropriate  words  to 
these  generous  words  of  welcome. 

I  think  we  are  told  that  "out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh,"  and  if  that  be  true  today  surely  one  can  find  some- 
thing' to  say  in  response  to  the  expressions  of  hospitality  made  by 
our  hosts. 
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This  is  a  very  delightful  feature  of  the  program,  delightful  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  in  life  more  pleasurable  than  the  extension 
of  an  invitation  by  a  host  to  his  guest,  delightful  both  to  the  host  and 
the  guest.  But  no  host  ever  invited  a  guest  to  partake  of  his  hos- 
pitality unless  in  the  beginning  he  was  very  sure  that  the  guest  was 
approaching  at  least  equality  with  the  host  and  entitled  to  partake 
of  his  hospitality  upon  equal  terms.  That  condition  is  met  on  this 
occasion.    The  host  and  the  guest  are  worthy  each  of  the  other. 

It  would  be  surplusage  in  this  gathering  in  the  City  of  Boston 
to  indulge  any  compliments  of  the  host.  Wherever  the  history  of 
this  Republic  is  read,  in  every  school  room  in  these  forty-eight  States, 
the  part  which  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  and  the  City  of  Boston 
played  in  the  founding  of  this  Republic  is  of  common  knowledge 
everywhere. 

If  one  attempted  the  role  of  narrating  incidents  connecting  this 
city  and  Commonwealth  with  this  Republic  it  not  only  would  be 
tedious,  but  a  repetition  of  facts  with  which  you  are  so  familial-. 
Not  alone  in  the  founding,  but  in  the  building  up  of  this  Republic, 
the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth  and  its  capital  have  played  a 
conspicuous  part,  and  what  a  glorious  fabric  they  have  woven. 

We  are  today  the  oldest  Republic  in  all  the  world.  And  our 
fathers  in  building'  that  Republic  in  which  the  men  of  Massachusetts 
took  such  a  conspicuous  part  laid  well  its  foundations.  They  loved 
liberty.  It  was  the  inspiring  force  which  brought  them  here  and  by 
the  help  of  God  and  with  the  genius  with  which  they  were  blessed 
they  tried  to  preserve  for  those  to  come  the  same  blessings  of  liberty 
to  which  they  aspired,  and  if  this  Republic  has  endured  during  these 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  there  must  be  a  cause  for  it. 

Even  if  we  assumed  to  ourselves  the  compliment  of  being  capable 
of  self-government  in  greater  degree  than  perhaps  the  people  of  any 
other  country,  that  still  does  not  account  for  our  preservation  and 
our  advancement. 

Our  fathers  who  met  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  and  framed 
that  document  known  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  had, 
among  other  objectives,  one  central  thought  from  which  their  minds 
never  departed.  They  knew  that  from  history  republics  had  died 
from  one  major  cause — the  centralization  of  power,  the  kind  of 
centralization  which  ultimately  results  in  a  bureaucracy,  continually 
grasping  for  more  power  and,  in  the  end,  results  in  dictatorship,  and 
in  the  destruction  of  liberty.  They  intended  that  no  such  dire  fate 
should  ever  overtake  this  Republic  which  they  were  endeavoring  to 
found.  And  they  said  that  the  remedy  against  centralization  of  power 
and  disintegration  of  government  lay  in  the  preservation  of  local 
self-government.  And  for  the  preservation  of  local  self-government 
they  picked  the  unit  around  which  it  should  revolve  and  through 
which  it  should  be  preserved — those  Colonies  which  they  were  about 
to  carve  into  States — and  in  framing  that  Constitution  they  took 
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away  from  those  Colonies,  which  had  theretofore  been  entirely 
supreme,  certain  powers,  powers  which  they  said  were  necessary  to 
vest  in  and  he  exercised  by  the  central  government — the  power  of 
coining-  money,  the  power  to  maintain  armies  and  navies,  the  power 
of  regulating-  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  the  powrer  to  effect 
international  relationships  with  other  people,  and  other  powers  which 
I  might  narrate,  but  none  of  them  were  necessary  to  local  self- 
government,  but  all  of  them  were  necessary  to  the  perpetuating  of 
this  central  government  which  they  call  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  am  not  speaking  in  terms  of  wisdom  or  lore.  I  am  simply 
repeating*  which  is  common  information  to  every  intelligent  American 
— man,  woman  and  child — and  let  me  repeat  :  that  if  this  Republic 
is  to  endure  for  another  hundred  3rears  and  for  many  more  centuries 
let  us  hope  for  our  children's  children  it  will  be  because  we  have 
continued  to  preserve  in  these  States  of  the  Union  the  exercise  of 
every  needful  police  power  and  the  exercise,  in  the  fullest  degree, 
the  rights  of  local  self-g-overnment. 

I  admire  New  England. 

I  admire  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

I  came  to  admire  them  because  I  had  a  brother,  much  older  than 
T  was,  who  lived  for  many  years  down  here  in  the  Berkshire  Hills, 
in  Great  Barrington,  and  I  have  attended  a  great  many  town  meet- 
ings in  Great  Barrington  and  in  every  town  in  the  State — it  only 
exists  here  in  New  England — they  have  these  town  meetings,  and 
there  you  have  a  natural  illustration  of  pure  democracy  such  as  you 
have  in  no  other  part  of  these  United  States,  existing'  through  the 
maintenance  of  the  town  meeting,  which  I  hope  may  always  be  pre- 
served, because  in  these  town  meeting's  lie  the  essence  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  local  self-g-overnment  and  personal  liberty. 

Therefore,  our  host  is  worthy  of  the  good  will  and  the  gratitude 
of  his  guest,  because  in  receiving  your  invitation  and  in  coming 
within  your  gates,  we  are  receiving  the  hospitality  of  a  host  not  only 
our  equal,  but,  perhaps,  I  might  say,  that  is  entitled  to  the  premier- 
ship in  hospitality  and  good  manners. 

And  we  are  grateful  to  the  City  of  Boston  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  your  guest  is  not  unworthy  of  your 
hospitality.  This  Organization  in  its  inception  was  predicated  upon 
service,  unselfish  service  ;  they  desire  to  serve  the  public,  to  promote 
the  common  welfare. 

This  Association  came  to  exist  at  a  x^ei'iod  twenty-eight  years 
ago,  when  these  God-given  natural  highways,  our  rivers  and  our 
harbors,  were  just  at  the  threshold  of  development  and  coming  into 
their  own,  and  this  Association,  through  the  work  of  a  few  faithful 
souls,  conceived  the  objective  of  providing  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
from  Boston  to  Florida,  an  inside  route. 

It  sounds  like  a  useless  repetition  to  state  today  the  importance 
of  an  intracoastal  waterway. 
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Who  doubts  for  a  moment  the  contribution  to  the  public  welfare 
that  the  construction  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  has  been?  And  in  dif- 
fering- degree  the  same  comment  may  be  made  about  every  link 
between  this  capital  city  of  New  England  and  Miami,  Florida. 

But  it  was  not  an  easy  task  in  1007.  There  were  doubters  at 
that  time. 

I  recall  so  well  in  the  House  of  Representatives  when  that  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  House  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  "Uncle" 
.Toe  Cannon,  who  Mas  perhaps  the  premier  Republican  leader  in  that 
majority  of  the  House,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, was  opposing  some  legislation  to  benefit  and  promote  this 
proposition  of  an  intracoastal  waterway,  he  derided  it  with  sarcasm, 
and  I  can  remember  him  ejaculate,  "What,  he  cried,  "build  a  ditch 
iiiside  the  Atlantic  Ocean?  Preposterous!"  and  the  House  laughed 
and  I  have  no  doubt  the  country  did  likewise. 

So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  will  see  that  educational  processes 
were  necessary  in  order  to  bring  about  a  changed  state  of  public 
opinion,  to  change  that  state  of  public  opinion  that  then  existed, 
that  potential  factor  which  is  so  necessary  to  promote  even  wise  and 
beneficial  objectives  in  this  free  country  of  ours:  and  during  these 
twenty-eight  years  that  static  public  opinion  has  become  active  and 
today  this  Association  can  point — to  use  a  familiar  expression,  and 
it  is  quite  expressive— with  pride  to  the  list  of  its  achievements. 
Every  link  in  this  waterway  from  Boston  to  Key  West  has  been 
authorized  by  Congress,  and  much  of  it  has  been  completed  :  some 
of  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  is  under  protest  ;  but 
further  improvement  as  to  deepening  and  widening-  is  being  done  so 
as  to  make  it  more  valuable  to  navigation  and  to  commerce.  Every 
link  has  had  the  approval  of  Congress  and  has  either  been  completed 
or  is  under  construction  today. 

Is  not  that  an  achievement  worth  while? 

Does  not  that  tend  to  make  worthy  the  guest  of  the  invitation 
and  reception  extended  by  the  host  of  this  Body  to  accept  of  its 
hospitality?  . 

There  is  only  one  fly  in  the  ointment ;  only  one  objective  which 
this  Association  has  not  yet  accomplished.  One  of  the  links  con- 
necting' New  York  Bay  with  the  Delaware  River  has  not  yet  been 
authorized  by  Congress.  The  reason  why  will  be  discussed  at  another 
session.  It  is  only  pertinent  at  this  time  to  state  the  fact  that  one 
link  in  this  chain  of  the  intracoastal  waterway  is  missing-,  but  the 
point  which  I  was  making  was  an  endeavor  to  show  that  a  guest  was 
worthy  of  the  host. 

And  here  they  are— -host  and  guest — both  worthy  of  the  company 
of  each  other,  mingling  with  a  common  purpose,  unselfish,  dis- 
interested, in  the  promotion  of  the  imblie  welfare. 

It  is  only  pertinent  to  add  in  conclusion  that  on  behalf  of  these 
fine  men  and  women  this  aggregation  of  unselfishness  residing  in 
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the  members  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  we  are 
deeply  appreciative  of  your  hospitality,  and  they  will  retain  in 
their  memories  a  very  tender  spot  for  the  acquaintanceships  and 
contacts  which  they  will  meet  and  form  among  the  hospitable  people 
of  the  City  of  Boston  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
(Applause.) 

Mb.  Woollard  (Albany,  New  York)  :    Mr.  Chairman. 
President   Moore:    The    Chair   recognizes   Judge   Woollard,  of 
Albany. 

Mr.  Woollard:    I  would  like  to  offer  as  a  resolution  this: 

"Resolved,  That  resolutions  intended  for  consideration  by  this 
Convention  may  be  offered  and  read  to  the  Convention  but  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  without  debate." 

President  Moore:    You  have  heard  the  resolution. 
Is  there  a  second  ? 

Hon.  Thomas  B.  Stockham  (Pennsylvania)  :  I  second  the 
motion. 

President  Moore:    Is  there  discussion? 

The  question  is  on  the  resolution.  All  in  favor  say  "aye;"  those 
opposed  "no."    The  "ayes"  have  it. 

The  resolution  ottered  by  Judge  Woollard,  and  seconded  by 
Mayor  Stockham,  is  unanimously  adopted. 


COMMITTEE  MEMBERS 

President  Moore:  The  Chair  announces  that  the  States  each 
have  a  right  to  select  one  member  of  the  Kesolutions  Committee 
and  of  the  other  Committees. 

The  Kesolutions  Committee  will  hold  its  first  session  in  parlor  B 
at  four  o'clock  this  afternoon  or  as  soon  after  the  adjournment  of 
this  meeting  as  possible. 

Mr.  Small:  Mr.  President,  may  I  urge  the  States  to  appoint 
their  members  immediately  and  send  the  names  of  their  members  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  have  them  announced  by  the 
Chair,  so  that  the  reporter  may  make  a  record  of  them? 

President  Moore:  State  delegations  will  take  notice  that  they 
are  entitled  to  one  member  on  the  Committee  of  Kesolutions  and 
they  will  make  their  selections  known  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Small:    May  I  have  one  word  more,  Mr.  President? 

President  Moore  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Small:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Every  one  who  speaks 
extemporaneously  knows  that  if  you  get  your  thoughts  centered  on 
one  topic  you  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  any  other,  and,  as  I  was  com- 
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ing  in  the  hall  this  afternoon  I  heard  the  concluding  remark  of  my 

friend,  ex-Mayor  Fitzgerald — we  used  to  call  him  "Fitz"  in  the 
House;  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  lese  majcste,  but  to  us  he  is 
still  "Fitz." 

We  served  on  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine,  and  at  that 
time  there  was  an  active  movement  for  the  enactment  of  a  ship 
subsidy  law  and  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  was  very  keenly 
divided  on  the  matter. 

General  Grosvenor,  of  Ohio,  a  distinguished  Republican,  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  Ave  were  all  very  fond  of  him.  But, 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  made  a  report  on  the  bill  favorably  and  Senator 
Kansdell  and  your  speaker  made  a  separate  report,  all  in  favor  of 
the  bill;  it  was  more  or  less  opposed  and  ridiculed  at  that  time,  but 
to  show  you  how  the  pendulum  swings,  as  I  understand  it  today, 
this  Administration  is  irrevocably  committed  for  an  out-and-out 
subsidy  for  our  American  ships  without  any  of  the  qualifications 
that  we  were  willing  to  accept  in  1901. 

I  have  known  Mayor  Fitzgerald  ever  since  and  my  love  for  him 
has  increased,  and  I  know  there  is  no  finer  or  better  citizen  in  the 
Hub  than  is  my  old  friend  "Fitz."  (Applause.) 

President  Moore:  Hoes  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  former  Mayor  of  Boston, 
former  Congressman  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  feel 
called  upon  to  respond  to  this  tribute  of  his  old-time  friend? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  I  think  not,  except  that  I  thought  that  before 
leaving  I  wanted  to  say  that  I  hope  you  will  open  up  here  in  Boston 
and  have  a  good  time,  because  Boston  is  not  only  historical,  but  it 
is  musical.  We  have  wonderful  shows  here,  and  I  want  to  say  to 
the  Women  here  particularly  that  we  have  a  fine  opera  house  and 
tomorrow  in  Boston  Common  we  will  plant  a  tree  in  honor  of  the 
memory  of  that  great  Strauss,  who  wrote  the  "Beautiful  Blue 
Danube"  waltz;  he  led  in  an  orchestra  in  Boston  more  than  sixty 
years  ag-o,  and  then  it  was  that  Boston  got  first  its  fame  as  a  musical 
center  of  America,  and  that  tree  will  be  dedicated  tomorrow  and 
the  observance  will  go  on  tomorrow,  and  Ave  will  arrange  for  those 
of  you  who  wish  to  go  there,  and  we  hope  you  will  enjoy  it. 

In  conclusion,  and  what  I  wanted  to  say  first,  now,  is  that 
Boston  is  not  "cold  roast."  Some  people  used  to  say  that,  and  we 
have  been  given  that  reputation,  I  know;  but  I  speak  for  Mayor 
Mansfield  and  for  every  one  else  connected  with  the  celebration  and 
the  Convention,  and  we  not  only  want  you  to  have  the  finest  kind  of 
deliberation  and  give  expression  to  the  finest  thoughts,  so  that  they 
down  in  Congress  will  know  what  you  are  after  in  connection  witli 
all  of  these  things  and  these  improvements,  but  Ave  want  you  to  go 
back  and  say  that  the  people  of  Boston  can  give  convention  delegates 
and  their  guests  the  best  time  that  it  is  possible  to  have  in  any 
of  the  big  cities  of  the  country. 

That  is  what  Ave  want  you  to  do.  (Applause.) 
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President  Moore:  The  addresses  of  welcome  and  the  responses 
thereto  having-  been  delivered,  we  are  now  prepared  to  proceed  with 
the  business  of  the  Convention,  and  the  first  number  on  the  prog-ram 
is  the  annual  address  of  the  President  of  the  Association,  which  he 
will  proceed  to  read  : 

TWENTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  ADDRESS 

of 

HON.  J.  HAMPTON  MOORE 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

President  of  the 

Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association 

Boston,  Massachusetts,  October  7,  1935 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention : 

Coming  back  to  Boston  reminds  us  of  the  slogan  which  inspired 
the  members  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  in  its 
early  days.  ''Boston  to  Beaufort"  was  then  the  war  cry.  The  con- 
struction of  a  safe  inland  waterway  from  Massachusetts  to  North 
Carolina  was  the  big  objective.  We  sought  to  cut  through  Cape  Cod, 
secure  improvements  through  Long  Island  Sound  and  New  York 
waterways  to  the  Delaware  River.  Our  plans  contemplated  taking 
over  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Delaware  so  that  we  might  connect  with  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
proceed  from  Hampton  Roads  through  the  Chesapeake  and  Albemarle 
Canal  and  the  North  Carolina  waterways  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  below 
Cape  Hatteras.  All  this  to  avoid  the  treacherous  capes  and  shoals 
and  the  risk  of  outside  sailing  which  was  exacting  a  heavy  toll  of 
life  and  property  from  the  big  New  England  capital  to  the  ports 
of  the  South. 

But  the  "Boston  to  Beaufort"  urge  was  soon  enlarged  and  ex- 
tended. Demand  arose  for  carrying  the  inside  course  from  New 
England  to  Florida.  The  taking  over  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Albemarle  Canal,  followed  by  the  long  and 
successful  battle  to  include  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal,  and 
the  construction  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  further  enlarged  the  scope 
of  the  Association's  work.  Today,  after  twenty-eight  years  of  volun- 
tary effort  in  sympathy  with  States  and  communities  along  the  entire 
Atlantic  Seaboard,  we  are  able  to  envision  a  connected  chain  of 
inland  waterways  all  around  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States. 

One  notable  link  of  this  mammoth  chain  remains  unauthorized — 
the  "Missing  Link"  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  As  the  situation 
now  presents  itself,  a  vessel  of  ocean-going  draft  may  proceed  in 
sheltered  waters  all  the  way  from  New  York  to  Boston,  avoiding- 
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particularly  the  long-  and  treacherous  course  around  Cape  Cod. 
Smaller  vessels  may  proceed  from  Boston  or  New  York  inland,  by 
way  of  the  Hudson  River  and  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal,  to 
the  Great  Lakes,  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Gulf.  There  is  work 
yet  to  be  done  if  inland  waters  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  are  to 
be  made  adequate  for  navigation  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

South  of  New  York,  although  improved  waterways  now  run 
through  the  Kills  to  Raritan  Bay,  the  "Missing  Link"  remains  a 
barrier  to  the  Delaware  River  and  the  southern  waterways.  A  canal 
across  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  urged  by  this  Association  since  its 
very  foundation  but  long  delayed,  would  necessitate  a  cut  of  30  miles. 
The  advantages  of  this  New  Jersey  canal  are  so  important  to  com- 
merce and  industry  and  in  the  matter  of  life  saving  and  the  national 
defense  as  to  make  almost  unexplainable  further  delay  in  its  authori- 
zation and  construction.  It  would  be  the  Panama  Canal  of  the 
whole  system ;  a  great  employment  agency  in  times  of  unemployment, 
and  the  greatest  revenue  producer,  in  that  it  would  serve  the  richest 
section  of  the  country,  the  tonnage  having-  recourse  to  it  being 
estimated  at  more  than  12,000,000  per  annum.  But  the  cost  of  con- 
struction is  heavy,  and  the  railroads  during  the  past  year  have  come 
out  openly  in  opposition  to  it  because  they  fear  the  competition 
resulting  from  it. 

Below  the  30-mile  barrier  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
(which  now  exists  more  distressingly  than  ever  because  of  the 
abandonment  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  of  the  Delaware  and 
Raritan  Canal,  which  formerly  served  the  shipping  interests  along' 
the  coast)  there  is  a  new  channel  in  the  upper  Delaware  to  Trenton, 
and  a  35-foot  channel  below  Philadelphia  to  the  sea.  By  way  of  the 
Delaware  River  the  Intra-Coastal  Waterway  connects  with  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  Canal,  the  taking  over  and  improvement  of  which 
was  pressed  upon  Congress  by  this  Association  for  12  years  before 
accomplishment. 

With  the  taking  over  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal, 
the  Federal  Government  began  a  12-foot  channel  improvement,  and 
because  of  the  utility  and  success  of  the  project,  has  this  year  found 
it  desirable  to  deepen  this  waterway  to  27  feet  so  that  a  greater 
service  may  be  rendered  to  the  shipping  interests  in  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  and  along  the  coast.  The  new  and  deepened  canal  leads 
into  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  from  that  bay  across  Hampton  Roads  the 
Intra-Coastal  Waterway  proceeds  forward  through  a  new  Chesapeake 
and  Albemarle  Canal  and  the  inland  waterways  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida,  to  Miami  and  beyond. 

Yachts  and  small  sailing  craft,  including  thousands  of  motor- 
boats,  which  should  not  venture  upon  the  open  sea,  are  already  using 
this  safe  inside  passageway  along  the  coast,  being  obliged  now  and 
for  a  short  period  only,  to  take  to  the  open  sea  between  Little  River 
Inlet  and  Winyah  Bay,  for  the  relief  of  which  outside  sailing,  an 
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inside  channel  is  being-  provided,  the  completion  of  which  is  to  be 
effected  before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Therefore,  with  the  exception  of  the  "Missing-  Link"  across  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  it  may  be  definitely  announced  that  the  Intra- 
Coastal  Waterway  north  and  south  of  the  New  Jersey  Canal  will  be 
open  all  the  way,  to  the  shipper  and  small  craft  generally,  by  the 
close  of  the  year.  For  this  we  are  indebted  to  Congress,  to  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  and  for  recent  aid  to  the  Public 
Works  Administration.  A  detailed  statement  of  all  the  Atlantic 
coastal  authorizations  and  construction  work  has  been  prepared  for 
this  Association  by  Major  General  E.  M.  Markham,  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Army  Engineers,  and  will  be  read  later  on  during  the 
course  of  the  Convention  proceedings. 

It  will  be  noted  that  while  tremendous  appropriations,  charged 
up  to  rivers  and  harbors,  have  been  made  in  all  sections  of  the 
country,  and  especially  for  flood  control  and  dam  construction  in 
the  West  and  Middle  West,  liberal  allowances  have  been  made  for 
Eastern  projects,  especially  those  tying  up  to  our  great  project — 
the  Atlantic  Intra -Coastal  Waterway. 

AVe  are  to  connect  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  a  canal  running 
from  the  St.  Johns  River  across  the  State  of  Florida,  which  the 
President  recently  authorized,  with  an  initial  appropriation  or  allot- 
ment of  $5,000,000.  The  old  Florida  East  Coast  Canal  has  been  rebuilt 
and  stabilized  as  to  depth  from  Jacksonville  to  Miami.  The  northern 
route  has  been  opened  from  the  St.  Johns  River  to  the  Cape  Fear 
and  the  northern  channels,  except  for  the  short  stretch  between  the 
Cape  Fear  and  Winyah  Bay  just  referred  to,  the  early  completion 
of  which  is  promised.  The  Savannah  River  is  also  being  brought 
down  from  Augusta  to  the  sea.  This  project,  attaching  itself  to  the 
Infra-Coastal  Waterway,  reaches  further  into  the  West  than  any 
other  of  the  rivers  running"  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Altogether,  according  to  the  War  Department  summary,  $479,000,- 
000  has  been  allotted  to  rivers  and  harbors  and  flood  control  improve- 
ment undertaken  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  since  our  Richmond 
Convention  last  year.  While  the  amount  allotted  to  projects  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  is  small  compared  with  expenditures  upon  great 
dams  and  flood  control  projects  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the 
allotments  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  have  amounted  to  $70,000,000. 
A  perusal  of  the  War  Department  statement  will  be  of  great  interest 
to  those  who  have  been  interested  in  river  and  harbor  improvements, 
and  particularly  along  the  Atlantic  Intra-Coastal  Waterway. 

Let  me  return  for  a  moment  to  the  most  important  of  out-  re- 
maining projects— the  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal.  Without  it,  especially 
in  view  of  the  arbitrary  closing-  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal, 
through  passage  inland  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  or  by  way  of 
the  Great  Lakes  and  Gulf  approaches  to  the  Mississippi,  is  impossible. 
The  "Missing  Link"  may  be  costly,  but  the  question  of  cost  has  not 
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been  raised  against  other  projects  which  have  called  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  hundreds  of  millions. 

In  April  last,  the  representatives  of  this  Association  were  given 
a  hearing  before  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  at 
Washington  in  advocacy  of  this  great  measure.  United  States  Sena- 
tors and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  joined  in  the 
appeal.  The  commercial  possibilities  of  the  canal  were  pointed  out, 
as  were  its  life  saving-  features,  and  its  value  and  necessity  as  an 
arm  of  national  defense.  Later  on,  in  June,  the  President  was 
appealed  to,  in  the  hope  that  the  "Missing  Link"  might  be  considered, 
as  the  Florida  link  has  since  been,  as  a  constructive  measure  to 
which  Federal  funds  might  be  allotted  with  a  view  of  relieving  unem- 
ployment. All  these  appeals  were  listened  to  attentively,  but  no 
definite  action  has  yet  been  taken.  We  are  hopeful,  however,  that 
something  may  be  done  before  all  Federal  emergency  funds  are 
allotted,  despite  the  question  of  cost;  or  a  new  question  that  has 
arisen  with  regard  to  the  concession  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  of 
the  right-of-way.  We  are  cognizant  now  of  railroad  opposition,  but 
do  not  regard  this  as  a  just  reason  for  halting  so  important  and 
potential  a  national  enterprise. 

At  airy  rate,  the  purpose  and  duty  of  this  Association  is  clear. 
It  must  continue  its  advocacy  of  this  great  artery  of  commerce  and 
national  defense  until  it  is  secured. 

Apart  from  the  many  other  activities  of  the  Association  during 
the  past  year,  reference  should  be  made  to  its  participation  in  the 
fight  against  the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  which  was  opposed  as  a 
United  States  project  in  resolutions  enacted  at  previous  conventions. 
The  Philadelphia  and  Richmond  Conventions  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Special  Committee  with  power  to  proceed  in  its  own  way, 
to  oppose  the  ratification  by  the  Senate  of  the  so-called  St.  Lawrence 
treaty.  The  battle  in  the  Senate  was  long  and  at  times  doubtful, 
but  the  Association's  Special  Committee,  headed  by  Mr.  Frank  S. 
Davis,  of  Boston,  kept  in  close  touch  with  all  the  proceeding's,  con- 
ducting a  quiet  but  forceful  canrpaign,  until  ratification  was  finally 
defeated.  If,  as  the  opponents  of  the  St.  Lawrence  treaty  contended, 
ratification  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  but 
would  take  away  from  our  own  waterways  tremendous  sums  of  money 
for  a  foreign  enterprise,  congratulations  are  due  the  Association  and 
its  Special  Committee  for  the  effective  work  done. 

The  President  of  the  Association,  mindful  of  the  voluntary  efforts 
that  have  been  put  forth  by  the  officers  and  members  to  carry  for- 
ward successfully  its  high  aims  and  purposes,  wishes  to  make  his 
acknowledgments  to  them.  They  have  labored  earnestly  and  indus- 
triously. The  Association,  as  is  generally  known,  is  dependent  for 
its  existence  and  activities  upon  the  dues  of  members,  and  such 
voluntary  contributions  as  public-spirited  citizens  and  groups  may 
make  to  it.  Xo  salaries  of  any  kind  have  had  to  be  paid  during 
the  past  year. 
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Before  closing-  this  report,  it  is  due  that  the  President  should 
make  reference  to  faithful  workers  in  the  waterways  cause  who 
have  passed  away  during-  the  year.  Our  old  friend,  Col.  Augustine 
lloyall,  of  Richmond,  who  came  from  the  hospital  to  make  his  last 
sympathetic  address  to  us  in  Richmond  last  3rear,  departed  this  life 
soon  thereafter.  He  was  a  veteran  of  the  Confederate  Army.  Long- 
will  be  remembered  the  affectionate  meetings  of  himself  and  our 
Union  Army  chaplain,  Rev.  H.  A.  F.  Hoyt,  who  passed  away  the 
previous  year.  Col.  R.  Keith  Compton,  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Works  of  Richmond,  long-  a  student  of  inland  waterways  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  James  River,  also  departed.  We  mourn  his  loss. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  that  fine  old  comrade  in  the  ranks,  champion 
of  inland  waterways  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
leader  of  the  movement  to  carry  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  by  way  of  the 
Delaware  River,  to  the  sea,  Frederick  W.  Donnelly,  for  20  years  the 
Mayor  of  his  city,  was  taken  to  his  eternal  rest.  We  pay  tribute  to 
these  splendid  pioneers  in  the  work  of  the  Association.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  The  Chair  asks  Mr.  Baxter  to  read  a  com- 
munication from  the  Secretary  of  War,  Hon.  George  H.  Dern. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT 
Washington 

August  26,  1935. 

Dear  Mr.  Moore  : 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  cordial  invitation  in  your  let- 
ter of  August  20th  to  participate  in  the  annual  convention 
of  your  organization  at  Boston,  October  7th  to  10th.  As  my 
plans  now  stand,  I  shall  be  on  the  hig-h  seas  at  that  time 
en  route  to  the  Philippines  to  participate  in  the  transfer  of 
government  of  the  islands.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  it  will 
not  be  practicable  for  me  to  avail  myself  of  your  hospitality 
this  year. 

Won't  you  be  g-ood  enough  to  convey  my  heartiest  good 
wishes  to  the  Convention  for  a  most  successful  meeting? 

Yours  very  truly, 

GEORGE  H.  DERN, 

Secretary  of  War. 

President  Moore  :  Mr.  B.  E.  Lester,  of  Georgia,  will  you  come 
forward  and  read  the  following-  message  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Hon.  Daniel  C.  Roper? 

The  Secretary  accepted  an  invitation  and  intended  to  be  here, 
but  other  engagements  pursued  him,  and  he  had  to  go  elsewhere. 
He  has  asked  Director  Weaver  to  be  here  to  speak  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  the  Director  has  arrived  and  is  now  in  the 
hall.    We    shall    hear    from    the    Director    tonight.  (Applause.) 
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Mr.  Lester,  of  Georgia  : 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE 
Washington 

September  6,  1935. 

My  dear  Mayor  : 

With  further  reference  to  the  invitation  extended  me  to 
address  the  Boston  Convention  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Water- 
ways Association,  I  find  that  an  address  which  I  was  orig- 
inally scheduled  to  make  in  Cleveland  on  October  5th,  has 
been  changed,  due  to  the  inability  to  complete  proper  radio 
arrangements  for  this  meeting.  This  change  necessitates  my 
going  to  Cleveland  on  a  date  which  will  conflict  with  the 
meeting  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association.  As 
you  realize,  of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  fit  in  several  invi- 
tations in  those  parts  of  the  country  to  which  I  am  required 
to  fravel,  and  hence  I  found  it  necessary  to  rearrange  two 
other  speaking  engagements  in  the  West  to  conform  with  my 
Cleveland  schedule. 

It  is  a  source  of  disappointment  to  me  that  I  cannot  be 
with  you  on  this  occasion,  but  if  in  line  with  my  suggestion 
of  August  23d,  I  can  designate  a  representative  of  the  De- 
partment to  attend  this  meeting,  1  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

Very  sincerely, 

DANIEL  C.  ROPER, 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 

President  Moore  :  Mr.  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania,  do  you  wish  to 
be  recognized? 

Mr.  Brown  :  Yes. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MEMBERS  WHO  HAVE  PASSED 

Mr.  Brown  (Pennsylvania)  :  I  think  it  is  due  and  fitting  to  the 
pioneers  who  have  passed  away  that  we  have  one  minute  in  silence 
in  their  memory. 

President  Moore  :  Out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  those  of  our 
members  who  have  passed  away  during  the  year,  the  suggestion  is 
made  that  we  remain  in  silence  for  one  minute  in  memory  of  our 
departed  members  and  friends. 

.  (This  was  done.) 

President  Moore  :  Captain  Bernard,  will  you  make  your  report 
as  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association  at  this  time?  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, Captain  Bernard.  (Applause.) 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT 

William  E.  Bernard,  Treasurer 


Receipts 

September  1,  1934,  balance  on  hand    $5,812.43 

From  dues,  September  1,  1934,  to  August  31, 

1935    $2,317.00 

From  miscellaneous  contributions    325.00 

— —   2,642.00 

$8,454.43 

Expenditures 

Account  operating-  office,  printing',  traveling 

expenses    $1,398.98 

Account    Kichmond    Convention — expenses — 

speakers,  guests,  printing  proceedings,  1934  2,687.37 

Account  Boston  Convention,  1935    121.30 

Account    expenses — connection    with  hear- 
ings— New  -Terse}7  Ship  Canal    577.46 

■   4,785.11 

Balance  cash  on  hand  in  bank,  August  31,  1935    $3,669.32 

Attest  : 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  W.  E.  BERNARD, 

August  31,  1935.  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Joseph  T.  Browx    (Pennsylvania)  :    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 


that  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  be  received,  accepted  and  spread 
upon  the  minutes,  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  ex- 
tended to  him. 

Mr.  Charles  Lyon  Chandler  (Pennsylvania)  :  I  second  the 
motion. 

President  Moore:    Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 
All  in  favor  say  "aye ;"  those  opposed,  "no." 

Tlie  "ayes"  have  it  and  the  report  is  accepted  witli  the  thanks 
of  the  Association. 

It  is  well  that  we  extend  our  thanks  to  the  Treasurer,  Captain 
Bernard,  for  he  serves  without  compensation  and  has  labored  faith- 
fully for  the  Association. 

Captain  Bernard:    Thank  you;  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Small:  Mr.  President,  any  member  of  the  Association  may 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  any  resolution  for  its  con- 
sideration, but  the  Committee  wishes  me  to  say  that  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions  would  like  it  understood  that  such  resolutions  must 
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be  in  writing  and  that  they  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  by  noon  tomorrow. 

You  can  understand  the  reason  for  that — the  Committee  must 
devote  its  activities  to  the  preparation  of  the  resolutions  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Convention,  and  they  cannot  possibly  consider 
any  new  matter  after  noon  tomorrow. 

Peesident  Moore  :  Delegates,  will  you  kindly  take  notice  of  this 
announcement  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions? 

Is  any  representative  of  any  State  prepared  to  proceed  under 
the  five-minute  rule? 

Mr.  Pouder,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  are  you  ready  to  respond? 

Mr.  Pouder  :    I  will  be  glad  to. 

President  Moore  :  Mr.  Pouder  represents  the  Baltimore  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce  of  the  City  of  Baltimore.  (Applause.) 


RESPONSE  FOR  MARYLAND 

Mr.  Pouder  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  very  happy  to  bring 
to  you  the  greetings  of  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  Mayor  Howard  W. 
Jackson ;  he  is  an  old  friend  of  this  Association  and  an  old  friend  of 
your  distinguished  President.  He  had  hoped  to  be  here  today,  and 
he  possibly  may  arrive  before  the  Convention  has  adjourned.  How- 
ever, he  has  asked  me  to  extend  his  greetings. 

I  have  brought  with  me  another  old  friend  of  yours,  a  former 
Maj^or  of  Baltimore,  James  H.  Preston,  a  man  we  love  very  greatly 
in  Baltimore. 

Baltimore  has  a  delegation  of  approximately  ten  persons  present. 

We  think  back  with  much  pleasure  to  1933  when  you  were  with 
us,  and  as  the  years  pass  we  recognize  how  stimulating  that  meeting- 
has  been  to  the  maritime  activity  of  the  Port  of  Baltimore.  I  had 
hoped  and  I  still  hope,  with  the  indulgence  of  your  President,  to  say 
a  word  to  you  on  the  commercial  benefits  to  Baltimore  and  the 
North  Atlantic  seaboard  from  the  improvement  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal.  I  shall  not  say  that  word  now,  because  I  would 
like  a  little  more  time  than  two  or  three  minutes  to  tell  you  some 
of  the  things  that  we  hope  will  develop  not  only  for  Baltimore  but 
for  other  ports,  for  Norfolk,  for  Philadelphia,  for  New  York,  and  for 
Boston,  from  this  great  project  which  has  been  an  objective  of  the 
Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  for  so  many  years  and  which 
all  of  us,  particularly  those  of  us  in  Baltimore,  have  worked  so  hard 
for  during  the  last  ten  years. 

You  have  heard  this  morning  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers'  report 
that  $5,000,000  has  been  allotted  and  this  work  is  actually  under 
way  with  four  hundred  men  at  work  and  thirteen  hundred  about  to 
go  to  work,  all  from  the  relief  rolls  except  the  technical  labor. 
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I  would  like  to  further  hope  that  I  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
speak  to  you  further  on  that  subject  in  bringing-  you  your  realization 
of  just  what  it  means  to  we  people  in  Baltimore. 

In  the  meantime,  I  bring-  you  the  greetings  of  Baltimore  and  I 
wish  to  say  just  a  word  about  our  port  situation  : 

You  heard  nothing  in  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  read 
this  morning-  about  an  appropriation  for  Baltimore  harbor  and  chan- 
nel. That  perhaps  to  some  of  you  was  glaring-,  but  the  omission 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  harbor  channel  development 
program  of  Baltimore,  the  $5,000,000  program,  was  brought  to  an 
end  in  1934,  and  we  now  have  the  uniform  37-foot  channels  through 
two-thirds  of  our  channel  length,  and  35  feet  in  the  remaining-  third  ; 
however,  we  still  aim  for  an  increase  in  our  channel  width  from  600 
to  800  feet;  our  deep  water  anchorages  have  been  completed  and 
the  miscellaneous  navigation  factors  of  the  port  embraced  in  the 
channel  improvements  program  have  been  completed,  thanks  to  the 
Army  Engineers  who  have  done  a  splendid  job  on  a  somewhat  dif- 
ficult Baltimore  harbor  approach  channel. 

We  have  a  maintenance  situation  there  which  we  are  carrying 
to  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  through  proper 
channels,  feeling-  that  we  have  not  gotten  quite  the  right  amount  of 
maintenance  funds  to  assure  the  continuance  of  the  fine  new  dimen- 
sions that  the  port  channels  have  achieved. 

I  shall  not  make  any  reference  to  the  historical  features  of 
Baltimore  and  I  shall  not  say  anything  at  all  about  "cradles"  and 
"high  chairs."  I  might  refer  to  Fort  McHenry,  which,  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Association,  has  been  opened  and  completed  as  a 
National  Park ;  the  birthplace  of  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner,"  as  you 
know,  and  we  cordially  invite  you  there  to  see  this  splendid  new 
Government  project  commemorating  the  birth  of  the  National  Anthem. 
Nor  shall  I  make  a  broad  port  propaganda  speech. 

Baltimore  last  year  handled  a  total  traffic  of  14,000,000  tons, 
valued  at  about  one-half  billion  dollars,  which  was  a  twenty-four  per 
cent,  increase  over  1933. 

Those  figures  are  somewhat  impressive  in  indicating  the  growth 
of  the  maritime  activity  in  Baltimore. 

We  are  slowly  but  surely  recovering-  from  the  depression  levels 
of  the  1931  to  1934  period,  and  T  think  we  are  doing  that  in  company 
with  all  the  rest  of  you.  and  I  am  sure  every  one  of  you  representa- 
tives can  make  a  similar  encouraging  report  in  the  development  of 
your  overseas  and  coastwise  maritime  business  during-  the  last  year. 

My  five  minutes  have  gone  by,  but  I  do  bring  you  the  greetings 
of  the  Mayor  and  the  City  Council  of  Baltimore,  and  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  getting  a  long  way  from  where  we  were  in  1933, 
and  pretty  soon  we  will  want  you  back  in  Baltimore  again.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

President  Moore:    Thank  you,  Mr.  Ponder.    The  Chair  observes  in 
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the  hall  our  friend  Colonel  Thomas  J.  Hamilton,  Editor  of  the 
Augusta  Chronicle,  who  has  something  pleasing-  to  say  about  Augusta 
every  time  he  appears ;  for  Augusta  is  a  fine  old  city  in  a  great  old 
State,  the  State  of  Georgia.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  time  to  hear 
from  Colonel  Hamilton.  (Applause.) 


ADDRESS  OF  COL.  THOMAS  J.  HAMILTON 

Augusta,  Ga. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  come  back  to  Boston  after  four  years 
and  again  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  this,  the  most  historic  capital  of 
any  American  Commonwealth.  It  is  great  to  have  this  Convention 
again  within  the  shadow  of  old  North  Church  and  the  Bunker  Hill 
Monument,  to  travel  the  highway  over  which  Paul  Revere  once  rode 
in  his  wild  dash  to  Lexington,  to  hear  the  New  Englandera  tell  us 
again  of  the  minute  men  who  "fired  the  shot  that  was  heard  around 
the  world,"  to  listen  to  your  quaint  pronunciations,  such  as  Concord, 
instead  of  our  drawling  Concord,  and  to  mingle  again  with  the 
descendants  of  those  who  came  over  in  the  "Mayflower."  This  place 
is  hallowed  by  the  memories  of  those  pioneer  settlers  who  braved  a 
wilderness  in  winter,  suffered  unbelievable  hardships  and  emerged 
triumphant ;  a  tribute  to  idealism,  fortitude  and  sturdiness  of 
character. 

It  seems  that  this  Convention  is  acquiring  the  habit  of  meeting 
in  historic  capitals;  last  year  Richmond,  Virginia,  being  the  host, 
and  when  we  begin  to  canvass  the  American  people  from  ocean  to 
ocean  and  Great  Lakes  to  Gulf,  it  is,  indeed,  remarkable  how  many 
descendants  there  are  of  those  who  first  settled  at  Jamestown  in 
1607  and  those  who  came  over  in  the  "Mayflower"  in  1620.  Every- 
where I  go  all  the  people  I  know  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood  are  descended 
directly  from  one  of  these  two  groups,  and  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  scores  of  millions  of  Anglo-Saxons  in  this  country  and 
realize  how  few  people  came  to  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  as  first 
settlers,  then  we  can  understand  what  remarkably  proline  people 
they  were.  Indeed,  there  must  be  some  mistake,  but  as  I  have  re- 
marked before,  in  the  words  of  the  old  negro  woman,  hearing  for  the 
first  time  about  King  Solomon,  "Mens  was  mens  in  dem  days." 

As  I  stand  here  in  America's  most  historic  city,  my  mind  goes 
back  to  the  first  Thanksgiving,  representing  a  triumph  of  human 
endurance  and  determination  over  unfriendly  elements ;  it  goes  back 
to  the  struggles  of  the  early  Colonists  with  the  Indians,  to  the 
heroism  of  Miles  Standish,  who  with  Captain  John  Smith,  of  Virginia 
fame,  was  the  most  picturesque,  the  most  intrepid,  the  most  colorful 
of  all  the  early  Americans.  I  think  of  the  romance  of  Priscilla  and 
John  Alden,  of  the  great  leadership  of  Governor  Winthrop,  and  other 
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men  famous  hi  the  early  days  of  the  colony,  and  of  the  Boston  Tea 
Party  and  the  heroic  fight  for  liberty  made  by  Samuel  Adams  and 
his  gallant  companions  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  Indeed,  we 
are  on  sacred  ground,  and  we  of  the  far  South,  from  the  heart  of  Dixie, 
deem  it  a  privilege  to  come  here  and  worship  at  the  shrine  of  American 
liberty,  at  Boston,  which  may  not  be  the  hub  of  the  universe  as  some 
enthusiastic  Bostonians  claim,  but  which  is  the  hub  of  American 
liberty,  literature  and  culture. 

Boston  is  famous  for  many  things.  You  have  Harvard  and  Mass- 
achusetts Tech  and  Wellesley ;  great  art  galleries  and  museums — 
while  at  the  same  time  you  are  the  home  of  the  unromantic  and 
extremely  prosaic  fish  industry,  having  been  called  the  land  of  the 
lobster  and  the  kingdom  of  the  cod.  It  is  well  for  you  to  come  down 
to  practical  things  sometimes  anyway,  for  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
living  too  much  amid  historic  memories  and  glorious  traditions. 

And  from  Augusta,  Georgia,  a  city  with  the  culture  of  the  old 
cavaliers,  a  city  with  the  finest  and  best  traditions  of  the  antebellum 
South,  we  bring  you  greetings.  We  like  to  mingle  with  the  descend- 
ants of  those  who  came  over  in  the  "Mayflower."  We  do  not  believe 
the  story  that  is  told  of  you,  that  here  in  Boston  you  have  a  nobility 
which  is  such  that  "The  Adamses  speak  only  to  the  Cabot  s  and  the 
Cabots  speak  only  to  God."  I  am  j>roud  to  say  that  my  paternal 
grandmother  came  from  Massachusetts,  from  Fall  River,  she  was 
Miss  Lucy  Winslow.  In  fact,  I  have  some  rich  relatives  right  here 
in  Boston,  but  I  rarely  mention  it  and  do  not  even  call  on  them  for 
fear  of  being  slightly  misunderstood. 

The  South  of  Sidney  Lanier,  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,  Timrod  and 
Father  Ryan  salutes  the  New  England  of  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Holmes 
and  Whittier.  We  have  even  forgiven  you  for  what  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  Charles  Sumner  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  said  about 
us,  which  I  am  sure  convinces  you  of  the  genuineness  of  our  friend- 
ship and  the  catholicity  of  our  spirit.  And-  we  like  to  join  with  you 
in  building  up  the  great  waterway  on  our  Atlantic  Coast  from 
I'assamaquoddy  Bay  to  the  Florida  Keys,  under  the  dynamic  leader- 
ship of  our  brilliant  and  versatile  J.  Hampton  Moore. 

Right  now  we  are  about  one-half  finished  with  a  $2,000,000  lock 
and  dam  improvement  below  Augusta  on  the  Savannah  River,  giving 
us  a  year-round  navigable  channel  to  the  sea  to  connect  us  with  our 
great  Intra-Coastal  Waterway.  And  we  are  asking  for  a  gigantic 
$17,500,000  hydroelectric  flood  control  and  navigation  dam  above 
Augusta,  a  dam  which  will  store  the  water  we  need  so  much  in  ex- 
tremely dry  seasons.  Augusta  is  on  her  way  to  becoming  the  capital 
of  an  agricultural  and  industrial  empire,  due  to  the  marvelous  advan- 
tages we  have,  and  we  want  you  to  come  to  Augusta  and  see  us. 
Every  year  I  come  before  you  and  talk  about  the  glories  of  Augusta 
and  how  much  we  would  like  to  have  you  there.  The  Committee 
on  selection  of  a  meeting  place  hears  us  respectfully  and  then  votes 
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to  go  elsewhere.  Perhaps  you  will  meet  with  us  by  the  time  Georgia 
votes  Republican  and  Vermont  votes  Democratic.  I  would  have  said 
Pennsylvania  rather  than  Vermont,  three  years  ago,  but  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  Penns3dvania  is  now  safe  in  the  Democratic  bag. 

This  Convention  has  met  up  and  down  the  Atlantic  Coast  for  the 
last  28  years,  you  see  things  and  go  places,  but  you  "ain't  been 
nowhere  and  you  ain't  seen  nothing"  until  you  come  to  Augusta. 

Seriously,  my  friends,  we  shall  live  in  hopes  that  by  the  time  our 
great  lock  and  dam  are  completed,  by  the  time  that  Italy  is  taught 
that  it  is  best  to  lay  hands  off  Ethiopia,  by  the  time  that  our  Intra- 
Coastal  Waterway  is  opened  from  Trenton  to  Miami,  and  the  Missing- 
Link  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  begun,  when  Mr.  Moore  con- 
sents to  become  Philadelphia's  Mayor  ag'ain  and  we  shall  have  decent 
interment  for  all  the  other  Rexmblicans  in  the  country,  then  we  shall 
entertain  you  in  Augusta,  and  you  shall  come  to  love  us  for  our  hos- 
pitality, for  our  friendship,  for  our  quaintness  of  speech,  for  our 
sincere  desire  to  co-oj)erate  with  you,  and  to  make  your  problems 
our  problems. 

And  I  can  close  this  little  talk  with  no  finer  sentiment  than  to 
quote  the  great  Confederate  leader  and  statesman,  the  native  Georgian 
and  adopted  Mississipian,  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  who  on  the  floor  of  the 
United  States  Senate  in  an  effort  to  heal  the  wounds  caused  by  the 
Civil  War,  eulogized  your  own  Charles  Sumner  and  concluded  with 
these  words,  "My  countrymen,  let  us  know  one  another  and  we  shall 
love  one  another."  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :    That  was  excellent,  Colonel. 

May  I  inquire  if  Colonel  Philip  B.  Fleming,  of  the  Maine  District, 
is  here? 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  :    He  is  not  here,  Mr.  President. 

President  Moore  :  The  Governor  of  Massachusetts  appointed 
Professor  John  J.  Murray,  of  the  Boston  University,  to  be  a  delegate 
to  this  Convention,  and  if  the  Professor  is  in  the  hall,  we  will  be  glad 
to  have  him  come  forward  and  take  the  closing  five  minutes.  (Ap- 
plause.) 


REMARKS  OF  PROF.  JOHN  J.  MURRAY 

Professor  Murray:  I  am  just  a  bit  hesitant  to  claim  a  chair 
after  listening  to  all  the  long  gratitudes  to  Army  officers.  I  might 
remind  you,  though,  that  1  am  a  retired  Army  man,  retired  for 
obvious  reasons,  with  the  rank  of  corporal,  so  I  hesitate  claiming 
a  chair. 

President  Moore:  I  think,  Professor,  we  may  advance  you  in 
rank.  (Applause.) 
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All  in  favor  of  making  the  corporal  a  major  will  say  "aye." 
(Applause.) 

Major,  you  have  won  your  spurs. 

Professor  Murray:  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  is  usually  represented  on  these  engagements  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  hut  the  Governor  asked  myself  and  one  or 
two  others  to  appear  as  delegates  to  this  Convention.  He  is  away. 
I  was  away  before  he  left,  and  on  my  return  I  found  that  the 
Governor  had  gone,  but  the  mere  fact  that  he  asked  me  to  represent 
him  without  any  instruction  indicates  that  anything  I  may  say  is 
binding  upon  him,  and  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  the  aims  and 
program  of  this  Organization,  and,  therefore,  the  Governor  approves 
of  you. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Governor  Curley  is  most  anxious  to  promote 
any  endeavor  which  will  improve  the  movement  of  commerce  along 
the  coast. 

Eight  now  I  would  like  to  say  a  great  deal  to  you,  but  time  does 
not  permit,  but  I  will  be  with  you  as  much  as  I  can  and  keep  track 
of  what  goes  on. 

President  Moore  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  look  upon  this  array 
of  speakers  upon  the  platform  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  talent 
is  here ;  they  have  something  to  say  to  you  that  will  be  of  value. 

I  notice  a  number  of  our  orators  still  in  the  body  of  the  hall ; 
some  set  speeches  are  to  be  delivered,  filled  with  material  which  will 
be  worth  while.  Judge  Woollard,  of  Albany,  looks  as  if  he  would 
like  to  drag-  in  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  treaty  and  revel  in  it  for 
a  while,  but  he  will  join  the  Chair  I  am  sure  in  releasing  you  now 
so  that  you  may  come  back  refreshed  at  eight  o'clock. 

The  Convention  stands  in  recess  until  eight  o'clock  this  evening. 

(Thereupon  at  4.30  o'clock  P.  M.  adjournment  was  taken  as 
indicated.) 
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MONDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  7,  1935 

The  delegates  to  the  Convention  resumed  their  deliberations  at 
eight  o'clock  P.  M.  in  the  Ball  Room  of  the  Hotel  Statler,  whereupon 
the  following-  proceedings  were  had : 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  TRANSACTIONS 

President  Moore  :    The  Convention  will  be  in  order. 

I  will  ask  Mr.  Middlemiss,  the  Official  Reporter,  to  read  this 
communication  from  the  office  of  the  District  Engineer,  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army,  at  Jacksonville,  Florida. 


JACKSONVILLE  TO  MIAMI  PROGRESS  REPORT 

WAR  DEPARTMENT 

United  States1  Engineer  Office 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  October  1,  1935. 

Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore,  President, 
Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association, 
1405  Widener  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir : 

I  take  pleasure  in  furnishing-  you  a  brief  description  of 
the  progress  made  on  river  and  harbor  improvements  in  the 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  Engineer  District,  with  particular 
reference  to  improvements  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1935,  incorporating  any  changes 
authorized  in  the  projects  by  the  river  and  harbor  act  ap- 
proved August  30,  1935. 

Waterway  Between  Beaufort,  S.  €'.,  and  St.  Johns  River, 
Florida  (Gumberl  and  Sound  to  St.  Johns 
River  Section) 

This  section  of  the  Intra-Coastal  Waterway  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Savannah,  Georgia,  District  to  the  Jackson- 
ville, Florida,  District  on  March  6,  1934.  The  project  provides 
for  a  channel  100  feet  wide  and  7  feet  deep  from  Fernandina 
Harbor  to  the  St.  Johns  River,  a  distance  of  25  miles.  This 
section  of  the  waterway  was  completed  in  the  calendar  year 
1915,  at  a  saving  of  $210  under  the  estimated  cost.  Project 
dimensions  were  restored  during  the  present  fiscal  year  with 
the  leased  pipe-line  dredge  "Hercules."  New  work  on  this 
section  has  cost  $100,781.08,  and  maintenance  $46,357.77,  a  total 
of  $147,138.85  to  June  30,  1935.  The  total  commerce  using  the 
waterway  during  the  calendar  year  1934  was  67.951  tons, 
valued  at  $2,448,105. 
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St.  .Johns  River,  Florida,  Jacksonville  to  the  Ocean. 

The  existing-  project,  as  modified  by  the  river  and  harbor 
act  of  August  30,  1935,  provides  for  a  channel  30  feet  dee])  at 
mean  low  water  from  the  ocean  to  Jacksonville.  The  width  is 
to  be  in  general  300  feet  in  the  straight  reaches,  with  400  feet 
in  Drummond  Creek  Cut,  Trout  ('reek  Cut  and  Six  Mile  Creek 
Cut,  with  increased  widths  at  bends  and  through  the  jetties, 
and  with  an  anchorage  basin  at  Mayport  (3%  miles  above  the 
mouth).  It  also  provides  for  a  channel  24  feet  deep  between 
the  24-foot  contour  and  the  pierhead  line  at  Jacksonville  from 
the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  bridge  to  Hogan  Creek  and 
for  dredging  Terminal  Channel  400  feet  wide,  300  feet  along 
the  terminals  below  Commodores  Point  at  Jacksonville. 

Two  converging  rubblestone  jetties  have  been  built  at 
the  entrance.  The  north  jetty  is  14,300  feet  long  and  the 
south  jetty  is  11,183  feet  long.  Stone  training-  walls  have 
been  built  at  seven  localities  and  stone  revetments  at  five 
localities. 

The  river  and  harbor  act  of  August  30,  1935,  authorized 
the  width  of  400  feet  in  the  three  cuts  near  Jacksonville  and 
the  dredging  of  Terminal  Channel,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$674,000.  All  previously  authorized  work  was  completed  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year.  The  estimated  cost  for  annual  main- 
tenance is  $456,500. 

The  new  work  done  during  the  fiscal  year  consisted  of  the 
completion  of  a  small  amount  of.  new  work  dredging  re- 
maining to  be  done  in  the  Mayport  anchorage  basin,  a  total 
of  60,000  cubic  yards  of  material  being  removed.  The  project 
depth  of  30  feet  was  maintained  by  dredging  as  and  where 
required.  Repairs  were  made  to  the  inner  end  of  the  north 
jetty,  including  the  construction  of  a  monolithic  concrete 
cap,  ranging-  in  width  from  2  to  8  feet  along  the  center 
line  of  this  jetty  at  its  inner  end  for  a  distance  of  about 
3,555  linear  feet. 

The  existing  project,  as  recently  modified,  is  about  85 
per  cent,  completed.  The  project  depth  of  30  feet  at  local 
mean  low  water,  with  reduced  widths  at  several  localities 
exists  at  the  present  time.  The  work  remaining  to  be  done 
to  complete  the  project  is  that  authorized  by  the  river  and 
harbor  act  of  August  30.  1935.  The  cost  of  the  project  to 
June  30.  1935,  has  been  $3,069,009.90  for  new  work  and 
$7,538,030.80  for  maintenance,  a   total  of  $11,507,040.70. 

The  total  commerce  for  the  calendar  year  1934  was 
3,073,352  tons,  valued    at  $135,125,414. 

Intra-Coastal  Waterway  from  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  to 
Miami,  Fla. 

The  existing  project  for  this  waterway,  providing"  for  an 
inland  waterway  in  general  100  feet  wide  and  8  feet  deep 
at  local  mean  low  water  from  Jacksonville  to  Miami,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  372  miles,  was  completed  during  the  calendar 
year  1935.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  all  dredging 
necessary  to  complete  the  project  dimension  channel,  com- 
prising about  63  miles  of  the  waterway,  was  in  progress 
under  three  contracts,  with  funds  provided  by  the  Public 
Works  Administration.  This  dredging'  was  completed  Janu- 
ary 25,  1935.    There  were  removed  4,745,838  cubic  yards  of 
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material  at  a  cost  of  $775,238.55.  A  dike  2,003  feet  long 
with  steel  sheet  pile  core  wall  was  constructed  at  Matanzas 
Inlet  to  restrict  the  tidal  flow  from  the  inlet  into  the 
southerly  end  of  the  by-pass  channel  dredged  in  that  vicinity. 
Under  maintenance  dredging'  operations)  1,550,427  cubic  yards 
of  material  were  removed  by  contract  and  2,202,393  cubic 
yards  by  United  States  and  leased  plant.  Snagging  operations 
were  carried  on  as  and  where  most  needed.  The  total  cost 
to  June  30,  1935,  was  $8,097,189.01,  of  which  $7,254,611.61 
Mas  for  new  work  and  $842,577.37  for  maintenance.  The 
improved  condition  of  the  waterway,  as  it  neared  completion, 
resulted  in  its  use  by  a  noticeably  larger  number  of  pleasure 
yachts  during  the  past  winter  season.  The  present  con- 
trolling' depth  is  6.3  feet  and  is  located  between  the  Haulover 
Canal  and  Titusville.  The  total  commerce  using  the  water- 
way during  the  calendar  year  1934  was  294,257  tons,  valued  at 
$3,830,876.' 

Fort  Pierce  Harbor,  Fla. 

The  project  developed  by  private  interests  provided  a 
channel  22  feet  dee]),  240  feet  wide  on  the  outer  bar.  180 
feet  wide  through  the  inlet  and  100  feet  wide  across  Indian 
River  to  a  turning  basin  adjacent  to  the  terminal.  The 
entrance  is  protected  by  parallel  stone  jetties  with  revetment 
extensions  at  their  inner  ends  900  feet  apart,  the  north  jetty 
and  revetment  being  about  3,500  feet  long'  and  the  south 
jetty  and  revetment  about  3,200  feet  long. 

The  maintenance  of  this  improvement  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  United  States.  The  river  and  harbor  act  of 
August  30,  1935,  authorized  the  amplification  of  this  project 
to  provide  a  channel  350  feet  wide  at  the  seaward  end,  and 
progressively  reducing  to  200  feet  wide  across  Indian  River 
and  flaring  to  a  turning  basin  750  feet  in  width.  The  depths 
are  to  be  25  feet  in  the  basin  and  in  the  channel  across  Indian 
River  and  through  the  land  points,  and  thence  27  feet  deep 
to  the  seaward  end.  The  estimated  cost  for  new  work  is 
$210000.  The  estimate  of  cost  for  maintenance  is  $250,000 
for  initial  restoration,  $50,000  per  year  for  a  period  of  four 
years  and  $30,000  a  year  thereafter. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  restoration  of  the  jetties,  which 
was  commenced  by  contract  during  the  previous  fiscal  year 
under  an  allotment  of  $250,000  from  the  Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration, was  completed  August  10,  1934.  The  depth  of 
22  feet  was  partially  restored  by  the  dredge  "Congaree." 

No  new  work  involving  construction  has  been  done  on  the 
project  by  the  United  States.  The  present  controlling  depths 
for  the  full  widths  secured  by  local  interests  are  23  feet  on 
the  outer  bar  cut  and  21  feet  in  the  other  portions,  of  the 
pro  ject. 

The  costs  to  the  United  States  have  been  $1,005.51  for 
new  work  and  $343,784.19  for  maintenance,  a  total  of  $344,- 
789.70  to  June  30,  1935. 

This  port  was  opened  to  commerce  February  22,  1930, 
and  the  freight  traffic  has  increased  rapidly  to  a  total  of 
209,291  tons,  valued  at  $2,454,438  during  the  calendar  year 
1934. 

Lake  Worth  Inlet,  Fla. 

This  is  the  entrance  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Port 
of  Palm  Beach,  which  has  been  developed  at  large  cost  by 
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local  interests.  They  have  dredged  an  entrance  channel 
feet  deep  and  300  feet  wide  from  the  ocean  to  the  western 
end  of  the  inlet,  and  thence  150  feet  wide  across  Lake  Worth 
to  a  turning-  basin.  To  protect  this  channel  at  the  entrance 
they  constructed  two  parallel  stone  jetties  800  feet  apart,, 
the  north  jetty  and  revetment  being  about  1,800  feet  long 
and  the  south  jetty  1,700'  feet  long-. 

The  maintenance  of  this  improvement  and  its  deepening 
to  20  feet  were  included  in  the  Public  Works  program.  The 
river  and  harbor  act  of  August  30,  1935,  authorized  the  ampli- 
fication of  the  project  to  provide  a  channel  20  feet  deep, 
200  feet  wide  across  Lake  Worth  and  increasing  progressively 
to  300  feet  wide  at  the  ocean  entrance,  and  certain  other  fea- 
tures, including  the  restoration  of  the  jetties.  The  total 
estimated  cost  for  new  work  is  $548,000,  and  the  estimate  of 
cost  for  annual  maintenance  is  $30,000. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  U.  S.  pipe-line  dredge 
"Sarasota"  restored  the  16-foot  depth  in  the  project,  and 
an  allotment  of  $80,000  received  from  the  Public  Works 
Administration  was  applied  under  contract  to  deepening  tne 
channels  and  turning  basins  constructed  by  local  interests 
to  20  feet.  A  total  of  145,779  cubic  yards  of  material  was 
removed  and  the  contract  was  terminated,  due  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  funds,  when  the  work  was  (51  per  cent,  completed. 
The  removal  of  a  submerged  jetty  on  the  south  side  of  the 
entrance  was  about  78  per  cent,  completed. 

"At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  the  project  was  about  15 
per  cent,  completed.  The  present  controlling  depths  are 
17.8  feet  in  the  channel  and  20.5  feet  in  the  turning  basin 
for  an  average  width  of  about  500  feet.  The  work  remaining 
to  be  done  to  complete  the  project  is  the  completion  of  the 
deepening-  and  enlarging  of  the  entrance  channel  and  turning 
basin  to  project  dimensions;  the  removal  of  the  obstructive 
point  on  the  south  side  of  the  inlet  ;  the  revetment  of  the 
banks  of  the  inlet  and  the  restoration  of  the  existing  jetties. 

The  costs  to  the  United  States  to  June  30,  1935,  have  been 
$80,182.94  for  new  work  and  $51,786.52  for  maintenance, 
a  total  of  $131,969.46. 

During  the  calendar  year  1934  the  total  freight  traffic 
handled  at  the  port  was  97,345  tons  valued  at  $3,259,952. 

Port  Everglades,  Yla. 

This  locality  was  developed  at  considerable  cost  by  local 
interests.  They  dredged  a  channel  in  rock  35  feet  deep 
and  210  feet  wide  from  the  ocean  to  a  turning  basin  on  the 
westerly  side  of  Lake  Mabel.  This  basin.  1.200  feet  square, 
was  only  partially  completed.  The  channel  was  protected 
by  two  converging  angular  stone  jetties  constructed  at  the 
entrance,  500  feet  apart  at  the  outer  ends  and  1,200  feet 
apart  and  parallel  for  a  distance  of  800  feet  at  the  shore 
end's.  The  north  jetty  is  about  1,450  feet,  and  the  south 
jetty  1,250  feet  in  length. 

The  river  and  harbor  act  of  July  3,  1930,  authorized 
the  maintenance  of  the  improvement  as  constructed,  and  the 
river  and  harbor  act  of  August  30,  1935,  authorized  the 
amplification  of  the  project  to  provide  a  channel  35  feet  deep. 
300  feet  wide  across  Lake  Mabel  and  progressively  increas- 
ing to  500  feet  wide  at  the  seaward  end,  and  for  completing- 
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the  turning-  basin  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,134,000.  The 
estimate  of  cost  for  annual  maintenance  is  $35,000. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  most  obstructive  shoals  were 
removed  by  the  U.  S.  hopper  dredge  "Absecon"  and  the  leased 
pipe-line  dredge  "Ideal." 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  no  new  work  involving' 
construction  had  been  done  on  the  project  by  the  United 
States.  The  present  controlling  dimensions  at  mean  low 
water  are  32.1  feet  for  a  width  of  200  feet  in  the  channel, 
and  31.9  feet  for  a  width  of  775  feet  in  the  turning  basin. 

The  total  cost  has  been  $98,432.67,  of  which  $5,983.71  was 
for  new  work  and  $92,448.96  for  maintenance. 

The  total  freight  traffic  for  the  calendar  year  1934  was 
226,137  tons  valued  at  $2,363,776. 

Miami  Harbor,  Fla. 

The  existing  project  provides  a  channel  30  feet  deep,  300 
feet  wide  across  Biscayne  Bay  and  through  the  jetties,  and 
thence  500  feet  wide  to  the  seaward  end,  and  for  enlarging 
the  former  municipal  turning  basin.  It  also  provides  for 
two  parallel  rubblestone  jetties,  1,000  feet  apart,  the  north 
one  to  be  3,000  feet  long  and  the  south  jetty  2,750  feet 
long.  The  estimate  of  cost  for  new  work  is  $6,704,000  and 
the  estimate  of  cost  for  annual  maintenance  is  $80,000. 

Under  an  allotment  of  $2,079,000  from  the  Public  Works 
Administration  the  deepening  of.  the  turning  basin  and 
channels  to  30  feet,  including  a  width  of  200  feet  across 
Biscayne  Bay,  has  been  in  progress  under  contract  since 
April  9,  1934.  During  the  fiscal  year  1,752,796  cubic  yards 
of  material  were  removed  at  a  cost  of  $1,463,636.97,  and  the 
contract  was  82  per  cent,  completed. 

The  project  as  a  whole  was  82  per  cent,  completed  on 
June  30,  1935.  The  jetties  and  revetments  at  the  entrance 
are  in  good  condition.  The  controlling  depth  is  25.3  feet 
and  is  located  in  the  Bar  Cut  section.  The  work  remaining- 
to  be  done  to  complete  the  project  is  the  completion  of  dredg- 
ing under  an  existing  contract  and  the  widening-  of  the 
channel  across  Biscayne  Bay  to  300  feet,  which  latter  job 
is  estimated  to  cost  $800,000. 

The  cost  to  June  30,  1935,  has  been  $5,526,611.55  for  new 
work  and  $1,198,630.11  for  maintenance,  a  total  of  $6,725,- 
241.66. 

The  total  freight  traffic  for  the  calendar  year  1934  was 
90S.486  tons,  valued  at  $39,667,740. 

i x  tr  a-icoa  st  al  waterway  from  all  ami,  fla.,  to 
Florida  Bay,  Fla. 

The  river  and  harbor  act  of  August  30,  1935,  adopted  a 
project  for  the  improvement  of  this  intra-coasital  canal  from 
Miami,  Fla.*  to  Florida  Bay,  Fla.,  in  extension  of  the  Florida 
East  Coast  Canal,  to  provide  a  channel  7  feet  deep  and  75 
feet  wide  to  the  south  end  of  Key  Largo,  a  distance  of  about 
63  miles.    The  estimated  cost  of  the  project  is  $130,000. 

Key  West  Harbor,  Fla. 

This  harbor  is  near  the  western  end  of  the  Florida  Keys. 
The  existing-  project  provides  for  a  main  ship  channel  and 
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anchorage  30  feet  dee])  and  300  feet  wide ;  a  northwest 
entrance  channel  17  feet  deep  with  jetties  on  each  side,  and 
for  removing  the  middle  ground  to  the  extent  of  widening 
the  channel  opposite  the  wharves  to  a  width  of  800  feet 
and  a  depth  of  26  feet. 

During  January,  1935,  the  U.  S.  hopper  dredge  "Ben- 
yaurd"  restored  the  project  depth  in  the  northwest  entrance 
channnel. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  the  project  as  a  whole  was 
about  50  per  cent,  completed.  The  required  dredging*  has 
been  completed,  and  the  jetties  are  about  60  per  cent,  com- 
pleted. No  further  work  on  the  jetties  is  considered  neces- 
sary. Project  depths  exist  in  all  channels,  but  the  controlling 
width  in  the  northwest  entrance  channel  is  150  feet. 

The  costs  of  the  existing  project  to  June  30,  1935,  ex- 
clusive of  expenditures  on  the  previous  project,  have  been 
$1,042,908.75  for  new  work  and  $213,000.67  for  maintenance, 
a  total  of  $1,225,909.42. 

The  commerce  at  this  port  has  been  decreasing  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  total  traffic  for  the  calendar  year 
1934  was  122.811  tons,  valued  at  $7,951,746. 

Caloosahatchee  River  and  Lake  Okeechobee  Drainage 
Areas,  Fla. 

This  project  is  not  located  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  but 
it  is  mentioned  briefly  for  the  reason  that  its  completion  will 
provide  a  waterway  across  the  State  of  Florida  connecting 
with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  St.  Lucie  Inlet,  near  Stuart,  Fla., 
and  following  the  St.  Lucie  River  and  Canal,  in  general  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  ,  Okeechobee  and  the  Caloosahatchee 
Canal  and  River  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  near  Punt  a  Rasa, 
Fla.  This  waterway  will  be  at  least  6  feet  deep  and  80 
feet  wide  at  a  lake  stage  of  14  feet. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  the  project  as  a  whole  was 
about  60  per  cent,  completed.  The  approximate  controlling- 
depths  at  low  water  were  as  follows :  St.  Lucie  River  and 
Canal,  8.0  feet;  Lake  Okeechobee,  3.5  feet,  and  Caloosahatchee 
Canal  and  River,  3.5  feet.  The  channel  in  the  St.  Lucie 
River  and  Canal  has  been  completed,  and  the  channel  along 
the  south  shore  of  the  lake  is  being  obtained  in  connection 
with  levee  construction.  Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
two  contracts  have  been  awarded  and  a  third  will  soon  be 
advertised  for  dredging  in  the  Caloosahatchee  Canal  and 
River.  The  completion  of  work  under  these  contracts  will 
provide  the  project  dimension  waterway  from  Lake  Okeecho- 
bee to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

For  the  District  Engineer. 

Very  truly  yours. 

P.  A.  FERINGA, 
Captain,   Corps  of  Engineers.  Military  Assistant. 

President  Moore:  You  see  the  people  of  Florida  are  active; 
they  are  getting  P.  W.  A.  funds,  and  are  opening  up  their  waterways. 
In  addition  to  that,  Florida  is  receiving  consideration  in  the  matter 
of  the  cross-State  canal,  about  which  we  shall  hear  more  tomorrow 
morning. 
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It  is  good  to  have  this  information  from  Florida  as  a  spur  to 
other  States,  for  it  shows  what  wide-awake  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives can  do  in  securing-  approval  of  waterway  improvements. 


COMMITTEES- AT-LARGE 

The  ('hair  announces  the  personnel  of  the  Committees-at-Large, 
which  is  a  province  of  the  Chair.  These  Committees  are  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Committee-at-Large  on  Resolutions,  the  appointments  for 
which  were  announced  this  morning. 

The  Committees  are  as  follows  : 

Committee  on  Time  and  Place — J.  H.  LeRoy,  Chairman,  North 
Carolina:  John  J.  Hartigan,  New  York;  Marriott  C.  Morris,  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  Mrs.  Frederick  von  Nieda,  New  Jersey,  B.  E.  Lester,  Georgia. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means — Thomas  B.  Stockham,  Chairman, 
Pennsylvania;  Asher  Atkinson,  New  Jersey;  H.  Stanley  Wood,  Mass- 
achusetts; George  E.  Rates,  New  York;  G.  M.  Bowers,  Virginia. 

Committee  on  Credentials — Mrs.  Charles  E.  Bolton,  Chairman,  Vir- 
ginia; George  C.  Clarke,  Rhode  Island;  Otto  B.  Schmidt,  New  York; 
J.  B.  Sweeny,  Maryland  ;  Raymond  D.  Sullivan,  Georgia. 


ALLIED  QUESTIONS— NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

President  Moore  :  We  have  broadened  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  that  allied  interests  are  always  discussed  here.  We  have 
been  very  friendly  with  the  Coast  Guard  of  the  United  States  and 
they  with  us.  It  is  an  ancient  and  honorable  bureau  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  which  renders  splendid  service,  and  from 
which  we  will  hear  more  tomorrow,  when  its  Commandant,  Admiral 
Hamlet,  will  be  with  us. 

We  have  discussed  matters  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
which  now  has  come  to  represent  shipping  and  other  interests  inci- 
dent to  ocean  traffic,  and  inland  waterway  traffic,  with  respect  to 
the  promotion  of  commerce,  to  saving  of  life  and  x3roPerTy>  and 
so  forth. 

Then  we  discuss  naval  matters  here  and  one  or  two  subjects 
will  be  made  the  basis  for  speeches  which  will  be  delivered  on  those 
lines.  The  Navy  is  vitally  interested  in  waterways  and  their  develop- 
ment. If  there  had  been  no  Cape  Cod  Canal  prior  to  the  World  War, 
the  Navy  would  not  have  been  in  a  position  at  the  instance  of  the 
Federal  Government  generally  to  utilize  the  waterway  that  cuts  off 
seventy  miles  of  outside  sailing,  particularly  at  the  time  when  sub- 
marines and  other  engines  of  war  were  plying  along  the  coast. 
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It  happened,  when  we  were  here  in  1918,  I  think,  that  an  Ameri- 
can vessel  was  attacked  just  off  Cape  Cod  Canal  by  an  enemy  sub- 
marine. The  incident  aroused  the  allied  interests  to  the  importance 
of  inland  waterways  as  a  measure  of  national  defense. 

People  were  of  the  opinion  then,  as  they  will  be  if  such  an  emer- 
gency should  ever  arise  again,  that  we  should  have  ample  and  ade- 
quate inside  waterways  for  purposes  of  national  defense  as  well  as 
for  purposes  of  commerce  and  industry. 

Then,  we  take  up  questions  such  as  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  enlarged  Department  of  Commerce  with  respect  to  the  safety 
of  vessels  which  carry  passengers,  as  well  as  freight.  We  have  had 
several  such  ship  disasters  along-  the  coast  since  the  last  Convention 
in  Richmond. 

I  referred  this  morning  to  the  disaster  that  occurred  on  the 
New  Jersey  coast  just  outside  the  entrance  of  the  great  New  Jersey 
Canal  that  we  all  hope  for,  that  of  the  "Morro  Castle."  We  will 
hear  from  some  of  the  Engineers  of  the  Government  with  reference 
to  the  removal  of  the  hulk  of  that  vessel  that  some  of  you  saw  and 
which  for  a  time  was  a  menace  to  navigation  along  the  Jersey  coast 
approaching  New  York,  grim  reminder  that  she  was  of  open-sea 
terrors  and  of  human  lives  snuffed  out  by  storm  and  fire.  We 
have  had  some  other  illustrations  recently,  the  last  of  which  was 
The  "Dixie,"  and  perhaps  that  gave  the  President  inspiration  to  con- 
sider this  cross-State  canal  in  Florida. 

I  shall  not  proceed  further  on  this  line  except  to  say  that  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  whose  Secretary  was  heard  from  this 
morning  in  his  letter  to  the  Convention,  we  have  a  new  or  revised 
Bureau  of  Navigation  and  Steamboat  Insx^eetion.  The  Chief  of  that 
Bureau  is  a  very  busy  man,  as  are  his  representatives  in  the  various 
ports  of  the  United  States  wherever  shipping  is  and  wherever  ship 
inspection  contributes  to  the  safety  of  navigation,  inland  or  an  the 
high  seas. 

The  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  and  Steamboat  Inspection 
is  a  thorough-going,  practical  engineer,  not  necessarily  a  "sea  dog 
of  the  sea,"  but  one  who  understands  ship  construction,  one  whose 
business  it  is  through  the  large  force  that  he  commands  to  see  that 
vessels  are  constructed  properly,  and  that  once  put  into  commission, 
are  safely  manned  and  operated.  All  this  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
motion of  commerce  and  the  saving  of  life  and  property. 

The  high  official  upon  whom  this  great  responsibility  rests 
promised  to  be  here,  to  talk  to  us,  and  he  has  kept  his  word.  He  has 
much  to  do  and  must  make  his  way  quickly  back  to  Washington. 
Let  me  then  present  him  for  an  address  on  "Commerce  and 
Waterways" — the  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Weaver,  Director,  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation and  Steamboat  Inspection,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
(Applause.) 
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COMMERCE  AND  WATERWAYS 

Hon.  Joseph  B.  Weaver 
Director,  Bureau  of  Navigation  and  Steamboat  Inspection 

Mr.  Weaver:  Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Convention: 
I  thank  you  for  your  greeting*. 

As  far  as  I  understand,  and  I  have  investigated  the  case  of  the 
recent  stranding  of  the  "'Dixie,"  there  was  no  human  frailty  involved 
in  that  vessel's  going  on  the  reef.  The  Weather  Bureau  did  not  have 
the  proper  location  of  the  hurricane.  At  twelve  o'clock  on  the  day 
that  the  vessel  grounded,  she  received  a  wireless  that  indicated  that 
the  hurricane  was  at  least  125  miles  to  the  south  of  the  ship  and 
traveling  west.  A  little  less  than  two  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the 
wireless,  the  hurricane  struck  her.  Fortunately,  the  crew  of  the  ship 
performed  spendidly.    But  the  sea  will  take  its  toll. 

The  "Dixie"  is  a  modernly  constructed  vessel,  with  high-powered 
engines,  ample  stability,  and  equipped  with  every  device  known  to 
maritime  science  to  properly  indicate  her  position.  The  navigation 
of  the  ship  was  in  capable  hands.  But  then  she  was  in  that  terrific 
hurricane  having-  a  wind  velocity  as  high  as  200  miles  an  hour  and 
with  seas  so  high,  so  rough  and  so  furious  that  the  power  of  the 
vessel  could  not  be  used,  because  the  propeller  would  race  when  she 
rose  on  the  seas. 

Her  officers  could  not  point  her  up  into  the  wind ;  they  could 
not  handle  her.  The  green  seas  came  aboard  and  smashed  almost 
everything  on  deck.  The  seas  came  aboard  and  entering  the  conduit 
pipes  which  housed  the  electric  wiring,  caused  short  circuits  all  over 
the  electric  system. 

The  radio  direction  finder  became  inoperative,  although  it  was 
properly  located  and  properly  installed. 

There  were  nine  fires  on  the  vessel  due  to  short  circuits  and  any 
one  of  them  might  have  resulted  in  a  disaster  similar  to  that  of  the 
"Morro  Castle." 

So,  even  with  modern  ships  and  well-trained  crews,  the  sea  will 
take  its  toll. 

Our  inland  waterways,  of  course,  eliminate  most  of  these  condi- 
tions. I  trust  that  we  shall  see  these  waterways  deepened  and  that 
we  shall  see  our  coastwise  trade  go  through  these  waterways  and 
that  Ave  shall  use  them  and  thus  eliminate  these  disasters. 

Mr.  Roper,  the  Secretary,  regrets  very  much  that  he  could  not 
appear  here  tonight.  Unfortunately,  he  has  been  so  busy  and  his 
lime  is  so  occupied  that  he  had  to  send  me  to  represent  him.  His 
interest,  however,  is  with  you  in  your  endeavors,  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce  is  behind  you  in  your  work. 

It  is  with  respect  to  the  subject  of  commerce  and  waterways 
that  I  talk  to  you  tonight. 
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One  year  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing-  this  distinguished 
group  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  again 
have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  in  connection  with  our  maritime  affairs. 

Among-  other  tilings,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  foster  in  every  way  possible  our  water-borne  transportation 
and  the  activities  of  the  Department  really  group  themselves  into 
two  distinct  classes ;  first,  those  activities  that  assist  in  the  physical 
aspect  of  our  waterways  in  harbors,  and  second,  those  activities  that 
deal  with  the  fostering,  the  control  and  the  regulation  of  our  water- 
borne  commerce. 

In  the  first  class  falls  the  Bureau  of  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
which  was  organized  in  1807,  under  the  administration  of  President 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  actually  began  operations  in  1816.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  elaborate  upon  the  excellent  work  done  by  this  Bureau, 
the  thoroughness  with  which  our  coasts  and  our  inland  waters  are 
chartered,  because  I  think  it  is  well  known  that  no  country  enjoys 
a  finer  or  better  charting  system  than  the  United  States. 

The  second  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  that  falls 
in  this  first  classification  is  the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses.  This  is  the 
oldest  Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  having  first  been  estab- 
lished by  an  Act  of  Congress  adopted  in  1789,  and  you  have  in  your 
harbor  the  oldest  lighthouse  that  is  in  existence  and  in  operation 
in  the  United  States.  This  Bureau,  notwithstanding  its  age,  has  kept 
well  abreast  and  ahead  of  the  times  and  the  inland  waterways  as 
well  as  the  coasts  profit  by  its  activities.  A  steady  improvement 
has  been  made  in  the  types  of  buoys  and  lights,  and  a  most  com- 
prehensive program  is  now  under  way  in  regard  to  radio  beacons. 
Both  of  these  Bureaus  furnish  the  final  facilities  that  make  our 
inland  waterways  a  pride  to  the  Nation. 

In  the  second  group  of  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce we  have  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Bureau,  which  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  fostering  and  promotion  of  our  water-borne 
commerce.  This  Bureau  has  been  greatly  hampered  in  its  activities 
during  the  past  several  years  on  account  of  the  possible  change  in 
policy  and  the  administration  of  the  various  problems  coming  pres- 
ently under  its  jurisdiction.  We  have  proposed  new  legislation  about 
which  we  have  heard  much  discussion.  The  entire  administration  of 
this  Bureau  will  probably  be  changed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  re- 
sulting new  entity  will  be  able  to  go  much  further  in  the  fostering 
of  our  water  transportation  than  the  Bureau  has  up  to  the  present 
time.  I  assure,  you,  however,  that  the  Shipping  Board  Bureau  has 
as  far  as  possible  done  everything  in  its  power  to  assist  this  great 
industry. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation  and  Steamboat  Inspection  is  the  second 
Bureau  functioning  as  an  aid  to  the  operation  of  our  vessels. 

There  are  many  here  present  who  will  undoubtedly  question  this 
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last  remark.  I  think  I  can  hear  murmurs  of  criticism  of  the  52nd 
supplement  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Steamboat  Inspec- 
tion. I  don't  want  to  dwell  on  this  rather  tender  subject  this  even- 
ing-, but  assure  you  that  the  offices  of  the  Director  and  Supervising- 
Inspectors  are  open  continuously  for  consultation  with  those  that 
are  affected  by  these  rules,  and  while  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation  and  Steamboat  Inspection  to  make  our  vessels  as  safe 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  them,  we  realize  that  these  requirements 
must  be  tempered  with  the  greatest  discretion  and  that  only  such 
things  as  are  absolutely  necessary  should  be  insisted  upon  in  regard 
to  the  construction,  equipment  and  manning  of  our  ships.  Therefore, 
I  take  this  occasion  to  urge  that  all  those  affected  by  the  rulings  of 
this  Bureau  feel  no  hesitancy  in  approaching  any  of  our  officers  in 
regard  to  their  problems  and  if  they  feel  dissatisfied  with  decisions 
that  are  made,  I  most  strongly  urge  that  they  lay  their  problems 
before  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  in  Washington. 

The  Bureau  is  a  comparatively  recent  amalgamation  of  the  old 
Bureau  of  Navigation  and  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service.  Shortly 
after  the  birth  of  the  United  States  of  America,  laws  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  American  ships  and  seamen  were  drafted.  These 
initial  regulations  have  been  enlarged  and  refined  into  a  body  of  law, 
the  effects  of  which,  in  terms  of  lives  and  property  saved,  are  beyond 
calculation.  Carrying  out  and  enforcing  the  provisions  of  these  laws 
to  increase  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  almost  every  American  vessel 
engaged  in  commercial  activities,  from  the  tiny  motor  boat  carrying- 
spectators  at  a  college  regatta  to  a  mammoth  ocean  liner,  is  the 
function  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  and  Steamboat  Inspection. 

The  series  of  disasters  to  American  coastwise  shipping  during1 
the  past  year  or  so  has  forcibly  focused  the  attention  of  our  citizens 
upon  the  question  of  safety  of  life  at  sea  to  a  very  marked  degree. 
We  have  concentrated  on  the  subject  and  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

It  has  been  my  endeavor  since  appointed  to  the  Directorship  of 
this  Bureau  to  do  everything  possible  to  be  of  use  and  to  assist  the 
industry.  In  these  efforts  I  have  had  the  hearty  co-operation  of  our 
Secretary,  the  Hon.  Daniel  C.  Roper.  We  have  great  hopes  that  some 
tangible  results  will  soon  be  realized.  There  is  a  tendency  to  become 
discouraged  in  efforts  of  this  kind  when  the  advisability  of  the 
projects  are  without  question,  and  when  in  the  public  interest  the 
necessary  steps  are  so  obvious,  but  I  know  of  no  more  encouraging- 
example  that  spurs  one  on  to  continuous  effort  greater  than  the 
accomplishments  of  your  Organization  in  regard  to  the  realization  of 
the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways.  We  all  feel  that  we  can  take  your 
untiring  efforts  which  overcame  all  obstacles  in  securing  the  results 
which  you  have  as  an  object  lesson  for  all  of  us  to  persistently  and 
consistently  work  for  these  things  which  we  know  to  be  in  the 
public  interest.  Our  inland  waterways  have  been  developed  and 
spread  all  over  the  country.    The  traffic  on  our  inland  waterways  is 
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an  enormous  traffic,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  these  waterways  are 
outlined  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  now  that  the  waterways  have  been 
provided  and  with  there  only  remaining-  a  few  connecting  links, 
which  I  understand  are  going  to  be  the  subject  of  discussion  at  this 
conference,  to  complete  the  system,  it  well  behooves  some  other  gov- 
ernmental agency  to  apply  itself  to  the  problem  of  a  complete 
utilization  of  these  magnificent  arteries. 

The  advantages  in  these  protected  waterways  to  our  smaller 
crafts  and  to  pleasure  craft  cannot  be  overemphasized.  This  Bureau 
will  soon  have  an  illustrated  discussion  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
educating-  operators  of  smaller  craft  in  safety  matters,  but  devoting 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  discussion  to  our  inland  waterways 
with  illustrations  and  explanations  of  the  way  with  which  one  can 
enjoy  the  wonderful  trips  on  these  systems  by  taking  their  own  boats 
over  various  routes.  It  occurs  to  people  who  had  not  been,  for 
example,  from  here  to  Florida,  that  much  difficulty  may  be  experi- 
enced in  securing  supplies  and  fuel  and  fresh  water,  etc.,  and  that 
the  harbors  are  far  between,  and  it  will  be  our  endeavor  in  this  dis- 
cussion to  popularize  the  use  of  these  waterways  for  purposes  of 
recreation  and  health.  It  will  be  elaborated  upon.  I  feel  that  others 
can  discuss  these  matters  much  more  intelligently  than  I  can. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  proposes  to  undertake  vigorously 
this  duty.  The  problem  of  passenger  traffic  on  the  inland  waterways 
seems  to  resolve  itself,  more  or  less,  into  the  question  of  the  type  of 
service  rendered.  In  order  that  the  traveling  public  may  be  induced 
to  patronize  this  means  of  transportation  one  must  recognize  that 
there  is  competition  between  the  aeroj)lane,  the  railroad,  the  auto- 
mobile and  busses  which  must  be  carefully  studied  in  order  to  offer 
this  service  that  will  be  appealing  to  our  people.  It  may  be  because 
I  am  fond  of  the  water  that  I  personally  would  rather  take  a  trip  on 
a  vessel  than  any  other  means  of  transportation,  but  all  travelers 
are  not  so  inclined,  therefore  there  must  be  further  advantages  in 
steamboat  travel  to  offset  the  swifter  means  of  transportation. 

These  advantages  can  be  realized,  I  believe,  only  by  furnishing 
new,  efficient  and  attractive  units  in  transportation  and  studies  of 
passenger  requirements  must  be  made  in  order  that  new  construction 
will  fulfill  the  desired  end.  For  exanrple,  one  steamship  line  with 
which  I  am  very  familiar  has  built  up  a  wronderful  patronage  by 
transporting  automobiles,  Avhen  accompanied  by  their  passengers,  for 
practically  nothing.  This  policy  has  resulted  in  the  utilization  of  all 
their  facilities  to  the  extent  that  the  operators  realize  that  larger 
vessels  would  mean  greater  financial  returns. 

Superior  transportation,  more  comfortable  quarters,  more  bath 
rooms,  better  lounging  spaces,  better  restaurants  and  cocktail  bars. 
All  are  elements  to  be  considered  and  these  elements  can  be  fur- 
nished, together  with  almost  complete  safety  if  it  were  possible  to 
build  the  proper  equipment.  Therefore,  the  Department  of  Com- 
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merce  through  iis  various  agencies  is  endeavoring  to  find  some  way 
by  which  the  Government  can  influence  or  provide  the  necessary  funds 
to  finance  such  new  construction.  A  brief  study  of  our  inland  water 
craft  indicates  that  there  are  a  total  of  approximately  940  passenger 
vessels  over  50  gross  tons  which  ply  in  services  on  our  rivers,  harbors, 
bays,  sounds  and  inland  waterways.  I  hesitate  to  bore  you  with 
statistics,  but  I  think  that  the  condition  of  these  900  odd  shix>s  is  of 
such  great  interest  that  an  analysis  is  desirable.  Of  these  vessels 
413  are  of  wooden  construction,  531  are  of  steel.  There  are  52 
vessels  under  5  years  of  age.  There  are  approximately  230  between 
5  and  20  years  old  and  there  are  almost  600  of  these  vessels  over  20 
years  old.  A  geographical  distribution  of  this  fleet  is  about  as  fol- 
lows :  On  the  East  Coast  of  the  United  States  about  480.  On  the 
Mid-West  rivers  about  140.  On  the  Great  Lakes  about  110.  A 
negligible  quantity  in  trading  in  the  Gulf  and  about  200  on  the 
West  Coast. 

One  will  see  in  a  moment  that  the  distribution  of  these  ships, 
all  of  which  would  be  affected  by  replacements  and  new  construction, 
is  nation-wide.  It  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  locality.  How 
many  of  us  are  driving  automobiles  that  are  over  20  years  old?  How 
many  aeroplanes  are  being  operated  that  are  over  20  years  old?  How 
many  Pullman  cars  are  there  being  operated  that  are  over  20  years 
old?  The  answer  is  none.  Is  it  fair  to  expect  our  water-borne 
transportation  system  to  prosper  in  the  passenger  trades  with  equip- 
ment so  obviously  out  of  date  and  obsolete?  You  must  agree  with 
me  that  the  reconstruction  of  this  fleet  is  imperative  if  the  general 
public  is  to  profit  by  the  work  and  accomplishments  of  your 
Organization. 

We  have  earnestly  endeavored  to  have  some  of  the  relief  funds 
allocated  to  this  purpose,  but  for  well-considered  reasons  this  has 
been  impossible.  We  have  urged  that  Congress  make  the  necessary 
provisions  and  there  has  been  introduced  by  Senator  Copeland  an 
act  which  would  make  certain  funds  available.  Energetic  steps  are 
now  being  taken,  which  I  am  confident  will  bear  fruit  shortly,  so  that 
there  will  be  available  sufficient  funds  to  loan  at  moderate  interest 
rates  over  a  sufficient  period  of  15  or  20  miles  for  the  construction 
and  reconstruction  of  these  vessels.  If  this  is  done  I  think  we  will 
see  a  tremendous  revival  in  our  passenger  traffic  in  these  inland 
waterways.  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  our  operators,  that  given 
the  proper  facilities  that  they  will  so  operate  their  services  that  by 
taking  advantage  of  advertising-  we  will  again  see  our  passenger 
traffic  assume  the  proportions  that  this  magnificent  waterways  system 
deserves. 

Now  let  us  broadly  consider  the  condition  of  Our  other  important 
transportation,  the  deep-sea  craft. 

In  going  over  some  of  the  past  records  I  find  that  in  May,  1885. 
the  following  memorial  was  prepared  and  forwarded  to  practically 
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all  commercial  organizations  of  the  United  States.  This  memorial 
was  adopted  by  the  Maritime  Association  of  New  York,  and  I  would 
like  very  much  to  read  to  you  this  resolution  : 

"A  MEMORIAL  TO  THE  COMMERCIAL  ORGANIZATION  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  ADOPTED  BY  THE  MARITIME 
ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK,  MAY  13,  1885 

Heroic  treatment,  promptly  applied,  is  evidently  neces- 
sary to  restore  our  ocean  commerce.  The  decay  of  our 
mercantile  marine  is  alarming*,  and  threatens  its  early  ex- 
tinction. In  1862  our  registered  tonnage  was  2,291,251.  In 
1884  it  had  dwindled  to  1,269,000.  Our  aggregate  tonnage, 
foreign  and  domestic,  in  1863,  was  5,155,000;  at  the  close  of 
1883,  while  the  population  of  the  country  had  nearly  doubled 
and  other  interests  had  kept  pace  with  it,  our  tonnage  had 
decreased  to  4,235,487. 

To  revive  our  foreign  commerce  it  is  manifest  that  there 
must  be  united  action  on  the  part  of  all  interested.  Experts, 
who  have  hitherto  differed  as  to  the  means  of  effecting  this 
revival,  are  now  agreed  not  only  as  to  the  policy,  there  is 
but  one  alternative — the  question  is  a  mercantile  marine  or 
no  mercantile  marine. 
/  It  has  become  evident  that  without  Government  aid  our 

rapidly  diminishing  share  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world 
will  be  utterly  extinguished :  but  national  safety  forbids 
this.  However  remote  may  be  the  apprehension  of  war,  it 
may  come  at  any  time,  and  to  improvise  a  navy  without 
seamen,  ships,  shipyards,  or  the  educated  talent  which  builds, 
mans,  equips  and  manages  a  mercantile  marine  would  be 
impossible.  Even  if  it  could  be  done,  the  cost  to  the  nation 
would  be  enormous.  It  will  be  far  better  to  maintain  upon 
the  sea  a  commercial  fleet  which  will  in  time  enrich  the 
nation  in  peace  and  protect  it  in  war. 

France  pays  a  liberal  bounty;  Germany  and  Italy  are  con- 
templating- the  same;  England's  policy  brings  her  52  per 
cent,  of  the  world's  carrying  trade,  occupying-  all  the  best 
routes  from  which  she  cannot  be  easily  dislodged  ;  while  the 
United  States  totally  neglects  her  shipping-,  ^notwithstanding 
she  has  protected  successfully  almost  every  other  industry. 

In  this  emergency,  a  committee  of  this  association,  repre- 
senting all  shades  of  opinion,  was  appointed  to  review  the 
whole  subject,  and  to  agree  if  possible  upon  some  measure 
of  relief.  After  full  and  exhaustive  consideration,  they  re- 
ported in  favor  of  the  French  system  of  mileage  ;  their  report 
was  submitted  to  a  subsequent  meeting,  and  was  unanimously 
approved. 

The  proposition  is  that  30  cents  per  ton  be  granted  by 
the  Government  for  every  thousand  miles  sailed  by  vessels, 
sail  or  steam,  built  and  owned  in  the!  United  States  and  en- 
gaged in  foreign  commerce ;  this  to  continue  for  ten  years, 
after  which  the  payment  to  be  reduced  10  per  cent,  annually. 
The  other  features  of  the  French  maritime  law  are  not  con- 
sidered applicable.  The  limit  of  time  is  considered  im- 
portant to  properly  stimulate  the  building  of  vessels. 

Now,  if  ever,  we  must  move  effectively  and  unitedly.  It 
is  evident  that  the  essential  point  is  agreement  upon  some 
fixed  plan,  and  the  representatives  of  the  maritime  inter- 
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ests  in  New  York,  with  otherwise  divergent  views,  join  in 
urging  this  as  the  desired  policy. 

In  order  that  it  may  be  properly  presented  to  the  next 
Congress  with  the  united  influence  of  all  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  country,  we  respectfully  solicit  your  cordial 
support,  and  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  in  response. 

AMBROSE  SNOW, 
JAS.  E.  WARD, 
TIMOTHY  DAGGETT, 
JAS.  H.  WINCHESTER, 
JOHN  E.  CHASE, 
L.  McKAY, 

Committee." 

This  memorial  was  received  by  the  Boston  Maritime  Association 
in  June  of  that  year,  40  years  ago,  to  which  they  replied : 

"BOSTON  MERCHANTS'  ASSOCIATION 

Boston.  June  15,  1885. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  memorial  to  commercial  organizations  regarding  the 
revival  of  shipping,  issued  by  your  association  under  the  date 
of  May  14,  1885,  was  duly  received,  and  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Boston  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion the  matter  was  fully  discussed,  and  the  secretary,  by 
a  unanimous  vote,  was  instructed  to  write  you  our  concur- 
rence with  the  plan  therein  outlined,  and  our  willingness  to 
exert  all  possible  influence  in  supporting  your  endeavors  in 
that  direction. 

Yours  very  truly, 

BEVERLY  K.  MOORE, 

Secretary. 

F.  W.  Houghton,  Esq., 

Secretary,  the  Maritime  Association." 

It  may  be  possible  that  the  signer  of  this  reply,  Mr.  Beverly  K. 
Moore,  is  still  residing  in  Boston  and  that  he  can  clearly  picture  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  reply  was  made,  but  it  seems  strange 
that  after  40  years  I  come  to  you  in  Boston  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  my  taking  steps  to  rescue  our  seagoing  merchant  marine 
whieh  was  so  earnestly  recommended  and  so  well  developed  by  the 
Maritime  Association  of  New  York  40  years  ago. 

It  is  strange  that  this  great  country  does  not  learn.  We  have 
seen,  all  of  those  here  present,  the  World  War  of  1914.  We  at  the 
present  moment  see  the  stage  set  for  a  possible  repetition  of  1914, 
and  at  this  moment  while  I  am  talking  to  you  the  incident  may  be 
occurring  that  would  throw  the  entire  European  continent  into 
another  life-and-death  struggle.  We  read  that  officers  of  the  Italian 
Navy  are  hailing  ships  of  other  flags  to  inquire  their  destination  and 
their  cargo.  At  the  same  time  we  read  that  officers  of  the  British 
Navy  are  making  similar  inquiries  of  Italian  ships.    It  only  needs 
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the  refusal  of  the  commander  of  Hie  ship  so  hailed  to  give  the  in- 
formation desired  and  the  subsequent  prompt  boarding-  of  the  vessel 
by  the  naval  officers,  or  seizing"  of  the  vessel  possibly  and  the  incident 
has  arisen. 

Where  do  Ave  stand  in  our  merchant  marine?  Second  in  tonnage 
it  is  true.  Fifth  in  the  average  speed  of  our  vessels  and  last  of  all 
maritime  nations  in  the  number  of  vessels  that  have  been  constructed 
within  the  last  10  years.  We  are  building  a  fine  Navy,  but  we  are 
not  building  a  naval  auxiliary.  We  should  all  pause  and  give  this 
subject  our  most  thorough  thought.  An  adequate  merchant  marine 
is  as  of  great  necessity  to  the  hinterland  as  it  is  to  the  coast.  Tt  is 
a  national  issue.  It  is  in  the  public  interest.  It  is  not,  or  should 
it  be,  a  political  football  to  be  passed  aside  and  disregarded.  It 
seems  to  me  that  each  and  every  one  of  us  has  a  very  definite  and 
personal  obligation  in  regard  to  our  country  and  that  is  to  use  every 
influence  within  our  power  to  have  the  Congress  at  the  next  session 
provide  for  the  prompt  upbuilding  of  this  most  important  branch  of 
our  national  defense,  because  none  of  us  can  assume  that  we  will 
not  ultimately  be  dragged  into  vortex  which  seems  to  be  so  thor- 
oughly forming  in  Eastern  Europe.  Then  what  better  time  would 
present  itself  for  aggressive  action  in  the  Far  East  than  that  offered 
by  general  hostilities  in  continental  Europe?  (Applause.) 

President  Moore:  We  must  all  agree  that  the  Director  has  made 
a  speech  of  great  importance.  It  may  not  be  epochal,  but  it  is  a 
speech  that  will  be  talked  about  and  thought  upon  seriously  by  the 
people  who  have  heard  it  and  who  will  read  about  it. 

That  speech  will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Kesolutions 
because  of  the  meat  that  is  in  it,  and  will  be  considered  by  that 
important  Committee  of  our  Association. 

Mr.  Director,  I  thank  you  for  coming  from  Washington  to  make 
this  talk  to  us.  It  has  been  well  worth  our  while  to  hear  it.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Director  Weaver  :    I  thank  you. 

Preside xt  Moore:  The  Chair  requests  the  presence  of  Major 
J.  H.  Koss,  New  York,  President  of  the  Inland  Water  Petroleum 
Carriers'  Association,  on  the  platform.  (Applause.) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  present  to  you  Major  Eoss,  who  repre- 
sents an  important  inland  waterways  industry,  and  will  deliver  to 
you  an  address  on  "Petroleum  Carriers  on  Inland  Waterways." 
(Applause.) 
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PETROLEUM  CARRIERS  ON  INLAND  WATERWAYS 

Maj.  J.  H.  Ross 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Asso- 
ciation and  Incited  Guests: 

I  consider  it  a  very  great  honor,  and  accordingly  am  very  grate- 
ful that  I  have  been  asked  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  connection 
with  "Petroleum  Carriers  on  Inland  Waterways." 

I  believe  that  the  general  public  know  less  about  tankers  than 
they  do  about  any  of  the  other  types  of  vessels  that  constitute  our 
merchant  marine. 

I  am  going  to  predicate  my  remarks  upon  the  types  of  inland 
water  petroleum  carriers  which  operate  upon  the  Xew  York  State 
Canal  System  during  the  eight  months  of  each  year  that  it  is  navi- 
gable, for  the  reason  that  during*  the  period  that  navigation  is  closed, 
or  when  cargoes  are  not  available  on  the  Canal  System,  these  tankers 
are  engaged  in  transporting  petroleum  products  over  the  various 
other  inland  waterways  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  United  States. 
Further,  I  feel  that  this  Canal  System  is  economically  probably  the 
most  important  inland  waterway  in  the  country,  in  so  far  as  the 
transportation  of  petroleum  products  is  concerned,  serving  as  it  does, 
not  only  the  80  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  New  York  State,  some 
12,500.000  people,  who  reside  within  25  miles  of  the  Canal  System, 
but  also  many  of  the  inland  New  England  districts,  as  Avell  as  the 
Central  and  Mid-western  States  bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes  or 
reached  through  connecting  inland  waterways.  So  that  it  really 
serves  some  55,000,000  of  our  citizens  with  an  efficient  means  of  low- 
cost  transportation.  A  very  interesting  feature  in  connection  with 
this  Canal  System  is  that  85  per  cent,  of  the  traffic  passing  over  it 
is  purely  and  strictly  interstate. 

Legislation  was  enacted  by  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress  provid- 
ing for.  the  deepening  of  that  section  of  the  Canal  System  between 
Waterford  and  Oswego  to  14  feet  between  locks,  raising  the  level  of 
bridges  crossing  the  Canal  to  provide  a  vertical  clearance  of  20  feet, 
and  for  widening  at  such  places  and  to  such  dimensions  as  the 
Secretary  of  War  may  deem  advisable,  at  a  cost  of  $27,000,000.  This 
work  is  now  actually  under  way  and  upon  its  completion  will,  by  per- 
mitting tankers  to  load  to  a  deeper  draft,  provide  an  increase  of 
approximately  25  per  cent,  in  the  capacity  of  this  part  of  the  System 
with  an  outlet  on  Lake  Ontario. 

There  is  no  other  commodity  so  essential  to  our  economic  exist- 
ence that  is  so  heavily  taxed  as  petroleum  products.  The  taxes  im- 
posed on  a  gallon  of  gasoline  alone  is  the  equal  of  a  sales  tax  of  ap- 
proximately 43  per  cent.;  therefore,  economical  transportation  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  this  commodity,  and  it  lias  been  effectively 
demonstrated  throughout  the  world  that  there  is  no  more  economical 
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or  efficient  method  of  transporting  bulk  liquid  cargoes  foi-  long-  hauls 
than  by  water. 

Ocean  tankers — and  by  ocean  tankers  I  mean  tank  vessels  whose 
maximum  dimensions  are  approximately  525  feet  in  length,  74.3  feet 
beam,  40.6  feet  molded  depth  and  30.7  feet  draft,  dead  weight  tonnage 
of  20,615  tons,  bunker  capacity  of  1,500  tons,  and  cargo  capacity  of 
6,473,040  gallons — this  type  of  vessel  carries  crude  oil  and  refined 
products,  such  as  gasoline,  kerosene,  furnace  oils,  etc..  from  the 
Gulf  and  the  Pacific  Coast  to  ocean  terminals  located  at  the  different 
Atlantic  ports  where  the  products  are  pumped  into  large  storage 
tanks  of  approximately  3,000,000  gallons  capacity  each,  pending  dis- 
tribution. When  and  as  required,  inland  water  tankers  are  loaded  at 
these  ocean  terminals  with  various  products  destined  for  inland 
terminals  and  distributing  plants. 

Inland  water  petroleum  carriers' are  small,  light-draft  tank  ves- 
sels, either  self-  or  non-propelled.  They  are  of  a  highly  specialized 
type,  designed  and  constructed  solely  for  the  transportation  of  liquid 
cargoes  and  by  the  very  nature  of  these  cargoes  must  be  highly 
efficient  in  every  respect. 

Inland  water  tankers  are  divided  into  two  classifications — self- 
propelled  and  non-propelled  vessels. 

As  a  result  of  their  experience,  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion 
among  operators  that  the  best  results  in  operating  costs  and  efficiency 
are  obtained  through  self-propelled  vessels  and  the  trend  is  definitely 
toward  motor-driven  tankers  of  all-welded  steel  construction. 

The  size  of  these  vessels  varies  to  conform  with  the  requirements 
of  the  districts  which  they  serve,  and  their  capacity  is  limited  solely 
by  the  depth  of  water  in,  and  the  dimensions  of,  the  waterways  which 
they  traverse,  ranging  in  capacity  from  20,000  gallons  for  the  smaller 
type  to  600,000  gallons  for  the  larger  type. 

A  description  of  recently  constructed  types  of  inland  tankers  of 
the  larger  class  may  }3rove  interesting  at  this  time.  Of  all-welded 
steel  construction  and  built  to  specifications  for  classification  by 
the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  with  a  length  overall  of  260  feet ; 
length  between  perpendiculars,  252  feet;  breadth  molded,  40  feet; 
depth  molded,  14  feet;  draft,  light,  4  feet  1%  inches;  draft,  loaded, 
12  feet;  displacement  loaded,  2,700  tons;  gross  tonnage,  1,250;  net 
tonnage,  780;  dead  weight,  1,930  tons;  cargo  capacity,  in  cubic  feet, 
95,325  ;  speed,  10  statute  miles  per  hour. 

Main  engines :  2,  4-cycle,  6-cylinder,  air  injection,  Diesel  engines. 
Size,  13-inch  bore  by  18-inch  stroke ;  each  engine  developing  375  brake 
horsepower  at  265  r.  p.  m. 

Auxiliary  generators :  2,  60  k.  w.  each  direct  current,  120  volts. 
Each  generator  driven  by  1  direct-connected,  3-cylinder,  4-cycle,  solid 
injection  Diesel  engine  developing-  90  brake  horsepower  at  450  r.  p.  m. 
Size  of  cylinders,  9l/2  by  10%  inches. 

Main  pumping  equipment  consists  of  2  rotary  type  pumps.  Each 
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pump  with  a  rated  cax>acity  of  75,000  U.  S.  gallons  per  hour  against 
100  pounds  per  sq.  in.  pressure. 

The  cost  of  an  inland  water  tanker  of  the  above  description 
completely  equipped  is  approximately  $400,000. 

The  smallest  type  of  inland  water  tanker  is  best  described  by 
a  vessel  of  all-welded  steel  construction  whose  length  is  64  feet  7 
inches:  molded  breadth,  21  feet;  molded  depth,  10  feet;  and  capacity 
40,000  gallons  of  cargo,  carried  in  4  main  cargo  tanks  and  powered  by 
2,  60-horsepower  Diesel  engines,  with  a  4-inch  centrifugal  pump  for 
handling-  the  cargo,  and  costing  approximately,  when  fully  equipped, 
$80,000. 

The  latest  type  of  the  larger  class  of  non-propelled  vessels  operat- 
ing on  inland  waters  is  of  all-steel  construction,  electrically  welded 
throughout,  and  classified  with  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping. 
The  total  tank  space  provides  for  630,000  gallons  of  cargo  and  con- 
sists of  5  cargo  tanks  and  2  peak  compartments  formed  by  trans- 
verse oil-tight  bulkheads  and  1  longitudinal  centerline  bulkhead. 
The  after  peak,  which  is  separated  from  the  adjacent  tanks,  is 
arranged  with  a  pump  room  below  deck  and  crew  quarters  in  a 
partly  sunken  deckhouse.  The  pump  room  contains  2  motor-driven 
rotary  pumps,  each  capable  of  discharging  1.200  barrels  per  hour. 
The  barge  is  equipped  with  2  separate  cargo  pipe  lines.  A  complete 
electric  lighting  system,  consisting  of  a  light  generating  set  and  a 
110-volt  storage  battery  of  ample  capacity.  Electric  fixtures  are  of 
the  highest  class  explosion-proof  type.  The  crews'  quarters  are 
modernly  equipped  and  comfortably  furnished  to  accommodate  3  men. 
The  galley  is  fitted  with  an  oil-burning  range.  The  dimensions  are 
approximately  205  feet  length  by  39  feet  beam  by  14  feet  molded 
depth,  and  operate  with  a  full  cargo  on  a  draft  of  11  feet.  The  cost 
of  an  inland  water  tanker,  completely  equipped,  of  this  description 
is  approximately  $80,000. 

The  smaller  type  of  non-propelled  vessels  is  very  similar  to  the 
larger  type,  except  as  to  dimensions,  cargo-carrying-  capacity,  and 
cost. 

Many  local  distributors  and  jobbers  situated  on  navigable  waters 
with  a  minimum  depth  of  8  feet  at  low  water,  erect  marine  terminals, 
purchasing  their  stocks  from  the  larger  oil  companies  f.  o.  b.  tanks 
and  contract  with  independent  transportation  companies  to  deliver 
such  purchases  to  their  terminals.  Upon  arrival  at  these  terminals, 
the  products  are  delivered  to  filling  stations  and  minor  storage 
stations  at  inland  points  by  truck  transportation.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  what  "all  dealers  and  jobbers  situated  on  navigable  waters  and 
isolated  from  railways,  once  they  realize  the  economic  possibilities 
of  water  transportation  in  connection  with  their  products,  will  erect 
marine  terminals,  so  that  ultimately  practically  all  deliveries  of 
petroleum  products  in  the  hinterland  will  be  made  by  inland  water 
petroleum  carriers,  and  truck  transportation  will  be  utilized  to  make 
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deliveries  from  inland  marine  terminals  to  storage  terminals  further 
inland  where  water  transportation  is  not  available. 

The  increased  demand  by  the  consuming  public  for  petroleum 
products  and  the  necessity  for  transporting  large  quantities  in  bulk 
at  a  minimum  cost,  has  definitely  established  water  transport  as  the 
proper  method,  where  possible,  of  distributing  petroleum  products  to 
inland  terminals,  and  as  a  result,  marine  storage  and  distribution 
terminals  are  being-  erected  on  inland  waterways  wherever  economic 
conditions  justify  and  depth  of  water  permits. 

There  are  sufficient  petroleum  carriers  presently  operating  on 
inland  waters  to  not  only  meet  all  of  the  present  requirements  of 
shippers,  but  also  to  take  care  of  any  increase  up  to  25  per  cent, 
over  and  above  the  jDresent  requirements.  Unfortunately  for  the 
inland  waters  petroleum  carriers,  an  excess  of  tonnage  very  much 
over  the  'present  requirements  have  been  constructed  during  the 
past  three  years,  and  has  resulted  in  much  idle  time  for  many 
vessels.  The  excess  in  tonnage  among  the  contract  carriers  has 
caused  severe  and  unrestricted  competition  and  rate  chiseling,  with 
the  result  that  in  many  instances  operators  have  been  forced  to 
carry  cargo  at  a  loss  or  tie  up  their  vessels.  Many  have  suffered 
such  severe  financial  losses  that  it  became  necessary  to  divert  their 
vessels  for  other  purposes. 

It  was  the  old  story  of  a  sudden  demand  for  increased  tonnage 
brought  about  by  the  sudden  increase  in  consumption  and  the  rush 
of  a  number  of  operators  to  each  construct  sufficient  new  tonnage 
to  meet  the  entire  increases  with  the  result  that  there  soon  existed 
a  large  surplus  of  tonnage. 

The  present  method  of  transportation  of  petroleum  products  in 
bulk  on  inland  waters  is  practically  a  new  development  during  recent 
years,  in  keeping  with  the  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
petroleum  products  during  the  past  five  or  six  years  and  the  neces- 
sity of  lower  transportation  costs.  It  would  be  physically  impos- 
sible for  any  other  means  of  transportation  to  efficiently  handle  this 
volume  within  the  economic  limits  required  for  marketing  purposes. 
The  absolute  necessity  for  water  routes  to  transport  petroleum 
products  is  best  illustrated  by  inland  water  petroleum  carriers'  opera- 
tions on  the  New  York  State  Canal  System  during  the  past  year. 
Out  of  4,142,728  tons  transported  on  this  Canal  System  during  the 
calendar  year  1934,  1,698,731  tons,  or  41  per  cent.,  were  petroleum  and 
its  products ;  showing  an  increase  of  333,393  tons,  or  19  per  cent., 
over  the  quantity  moved  in  the  preceding  year.  In  1925,  322,141  tons 
of  petroleum  products  had  been  moved  by  inland  water  petroleum 
carriers  over  the  Barge  Canal,  and  in  1920,  the  fleet  of  petroleum 
carriers  operating  on  the  Canal  consisted  of  1  motor  vessel  and  8 
barges;  while  during*  the  year  1934  the  fleet  of  petroleum  carriers 
operating  on  the  Canal  consisted  of  28  tank  motorships  and  66  tank 
barges.    In    1929    the    petroleum    carriers    moved    474,482    tons  of 
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petroleum  products  over  the  Canal  and  in  1934  they  moved  1,698,731 
tons,  an  increase  of  358  per  cent,  in  6  years.  This  increase  in 
petroleum  products  moved  over  the  Canal  shows  a  decided  trend 
toward  the  utilization  of  inland  waterways  for  economical  trans- 
portation of  bulk  commodities. 

Keen  competition  in  the  petroleum  industry  has  necessitated  the 
reduction  of  all  costs  pertinent  thereto  to  the  minimum,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  handling-  these  liquids  with  the  least  congestion  of  traffic 
and  the  greatest  economy  in  transportation  costs,  has  led  to  the 
concentration  of  liquid  fuel  carriage  on  water.  These  commodities 
must  move  on  a  low-cost  water  route  in  order  that  they  may  be 
distributed  to  the  consumers  at  a  price  within  their  reach. 

There  are  two  classifications  of  carriers  engaged  in  this  trade — 
private  carriers  wdiich  are  owned  by  the  larger  oil  companies  and 
are  restricted  to  the  transportation  of  the  products  of  their  own 
individual  companies,  and  contract  carriers  who  are  independent 
transportation  companies,  transporting  petroleum  products  under 
contracts  to  refiners  and  dealers.  Among  the  contract  carriers,  com- 
petition and  economic  necessity  have  driven  freight  rates  to  the 
minimum  and  in  order  to  reach  this  minimum,  it  was  necessary  to 
increase  efficiency  in  operation  in  order  to  offset  the  decrease  in 
rates.  The  result  of  this  competition  has  been  the  creation  of  a 
means  of  transportation  by  these  inland  water  petroleum  carriers 
that  is  unsurpassed  throughout  the  world  in  efficiency,  reliability  and 
economy ;  and  this  condition  is  reflected  in  the  low  cost  of  petroleum 
products  to  the  consumer.  Surely,  this  is  a  contribution  of  value 
in  the  public  interest  ahd  is  only  made  possible  by  the  development 
of  our  inland  waterways.  That  day  has  passed  when  gasoline  and 
other  petroleum  products  may  be  considered  a  luxury,  and  today 
these  commodities  are  a  very  vital  necessity  to  the  economic  life 
of  our  Nation. 

Merely  as  a  comparison  of  transportation  costs  of  petroleum 
products,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  pipe  line  transportation  costs 
twice  as  much;  railroad  transportation  5  times  as  much;  and  motor 
truck  transportation  16  times  as  much  as  water  transportation  by 
inland  water  petroleum  carriers;  notwithstanding'  the  fact  that  this 
type  of  tanker,  except  in  very  rare  instances,  carries  but  one- 
way cargo. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  severe  criticism  of  a  non- 
descript type  of  small  tanker  which  appeared  on  our  waterways, 
usually  converted  from  a  dry  cargo  vessel  after  it  had  outlived  its 
usefulness  for  that  purpose.  Last  year  the  Department  of  Commerce 
reported  to  the  Congress  that  there  is  an  increasing  use  of  barges 
and  small  self-propelled  vessels  of  this  type  for  the  transportation 
of  liquid  cargoes,  and  that  these  vessels  are  in  most  instances  not 
subject  to  inspection  and  are  practically  without  Federal  supervision. 

Based  on  this  report,  the  Congress  enacted  legislation  author iz- 
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ing  and  directing-  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  concerning  the  construction,  the  maintenance,  the 
operation  and  manning-,  as  well  as  the  appliances  and  apparatus 
for  stowage  of  vessels  used  in  the  transportation  of  inflammable, 
explosive  and  like  dangerous  cargo,  regardless  of  size  or  rig,  on  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States.  This  law  becomes  effective 
October  24th,  is  highly  constructive,  and  if  properly  administered,  will 
provide  for  a  thoroughly  efficient  and  superior  class  of  tankers  on 
our  inland  waterways. 

I  trust  it  will  not  be  out  of  order  at  this  time  to  call  attention 
to  a  serious  defect  in  connection  with  those  of  our  inland  waterways 
situated  on  or  adjacent  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  between  the  Virginia 
Capes  and  Eastport,  Maine.  I  refer  to  the  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  a  means  of  keeping  navigable 
waters  open  during  the  winter  when  heavy  ice  forms  on  them.  In 
order  to  make  clear  the  necessity  of  keeping  such  channels  open  in 
freezing  weather,  I  should  like  to  recite  actual  conditions  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  Harbor  during  the  past  few  winters. 

There  are  some  15,000,000  of  our  citizens  residing  in  localities 
in  and  adjacent  to  New  York  Harbor,  situated  on  the  Passaic,  Hack- 
ensack  and  Karitan  Rivers,  Newark  and  Raritan  Bays  in  New  Jersey, 
Jamaica  Bay  and  Newtown  Creek,  in  Brooklyn,  Eastchester,  West- 
chester Creeks  and  Flushing  Bay  in  the  Bronx,  and  the  Hudson  and 
Connecticut  Rivers,  various  harbors  on  Lojig  Island  Sound,  the  south 
shore  of  Long  Island,  and  the  Connecticut  coast. 

The  sources  of  fuel  supply  for  these  localities  are  the  large  ocean 
terminals  in  the  vicinity  of  Bayonne  and  the  Amboys  in  New  Jersey. 
Coal,  fuel  oil,  and  gasoline  are  transported  from  these  tidewater 
terminals,  refineries,  and  storage  plants  to  community  supply  stations 
by  barges  and  small  self-propelled  vessels  over  the  waters  of  New  York 
Harbor  to  connecting  waterways,  such  as  tributary  rivers,  bays,  and 
sounds.    The  daily  consumption  in  winter  time  is  estimated  to  be : 


There  are  over  500  distribution  tanks  and  fuel  supply  terminals 
in  The  Metropolitan  District,  Westchester  County,  Long  Island, 
northern  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  located  on  Federal  channels, 
or  inlets  reached  through  Government  channels.  The  majority  of 
these  are  not  adjacent  to  railroads  and  depend  solely  upon  water 
transportation  for  their  supplies.  The  capacity  of  these  terminals 
is  limited,  partly  by  municipal  ordinances  aimed  at  reducing  fire 
hazards,  and  partly  by  economic  reasons,  and  most  of  them  carry 
not  more  than  15  to  30  days'  supply,  so  that  interruption  of  water 
transportation  for  a  period  of  20  to  30  days  is  a  very  serious  matter, 
and  quickly  creates  a  fuel  shortage  resulting  in  severe  hardship 
and  suffering  to  many  of  the  population. 


Fuel  oil 
Gasoline 
Coal    .  .  . 


18,000,000  gallons 
2,800,000  gallons 
141,000  tons 
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Let  me  cite  just  one  instance :  During-  January  and  February 
and  into  March,  1934,  the  severe  weather  caused  the  channels  pre- 
viously referred  to  to  freeze  to  a  depth  of  from  12  to  20  inches  in 
many  places,  not  all  the  channels ;  the  main  channel  of  the  Hudson 
River  up  to  the  northern  end  of  Manhattan  was  open  because  large 
ocean  vessels  were  cruising-  through  there  continuously,  and  Upper 
Bay  was  open  and  part  of  the  East  River,  but  practically  all  of 
the  secondary  channels  were  either  frozen  solid  or  so  filled  with  ice 
that  navigation  was  impossible.  The  most  critical  period  was 
through  the  month  of  February,  culminating  March  4th.  Complaints 
and  pleas  for  help  and  assistance  were  very  real.  A  conference  con- 
sisting of  the  Coast  Guard  and  all  others  involved,  the  transportation 
companies,  consumers,  oil  and  coal  companies  Avas  called  by  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority  to  work  out  a  solution  of  the  emergency. 

Mr.  Walter  P.  Hedden,  Chief  of  Commerce,  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority,  called  on  Commander  Dempwolf  of  the  Coast  Guard 
who  was  in  the  immediate  charge  of  Coast  Guard  vessels,  and  the 
Commander  said  :  "I  know  what  you  want — ice  breakers.  Look  at 
what  I  have ;  there  are  two  of  them  outside  of  my  window,  two  old 
wooden  boats  with  their  propellers  or  their  rudders  broken.  I  can't 
do  anything  with  them ;  I  have  only  one  boat  that  is  good  and  that 
is  the  'Manhattan.'  "  The  "Manhattan"  was  a  good  vessel,  but  due 
to  Jier  draft,  could  not  go  into  the  secondary  channels.  Several  Coast 
Guard  cutters  used  in  feeble  efforts  for  ice-breaking  during  this  emer- 
gency have  since  been  placed  out  of  commission,  as  unfit  for  service. 
As  a  result  of  this  conference,  several  bills  were  introduced  in  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  the  construction  of  vessels  for  the  Coast  Guard, 
designed  for  ice-breaking*  and  assistance  work. 

During  the  hearings  before  Congressional  Committees  on  these 
bills,  Commander  Waesche,  Administrative  Aide  to  the  Commandant 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  who  was  requested  by  the  Secretary  to  represent 
the  Treasury  Department,  testified  that  the  Treasury  Depai'tment 
felt  that  this  bill  was  not  in  the  interest  of  economic  administration 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  therefore  opposed  to  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  Commander  Waesche  further  stated  that  the 
only  facilities  the  Coast  Guard  had  at  that  time  available  for  ice 
breaking  was  the  "Kicapoo"  ice  breaker  on  the  Coast  of  Maine  ;  in  the 
Great  South  Bay  of  Long  Island  a  boat  fitted  for  ice  breaking,  which 
is  in  that  little  interior  body  of  water ;  and  the  "Escanaba,"  which 
was  built  and  designed  for  ice  breaking,  also  rescue  work  on  Lake 
Michigan.  He  also  stated:  "You  will  apj>reciate  that  a  vessel  that 
does  ice-breaking  work  can  also  do  other  work  of  the  Coast  Guard 
as  well."  I  would  like  to  quote  further  from  Commander  Waesche's 
testimony  as  follows  : 

"We  have  under  construction  from  funds  allotted  by  the 
Public  Works  Administration  five  large  sea-going'  vessels  of 
the  same  type  as  the  'Escanaba'  on  Lake  Michigan,  165  feet 
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long".  One  of  these  will  be  stationed  at  New  York,  primarily 
for  breaking*  ice  in  the  Hudson  River  and  doing  other  Coast 
Guard  work  in  that  locality.  One  boat  will  be  at  Cape  May, 
one  at  Wood's  Role,  another  on  Lake  Erie,  and  the  fifth  will 
be  in  Alaska.  These  vessels  are  not  at  all  suited  for  taking- 
care  of  the  work  these  gentlemen  have  just  described.  They 
are  too  large,  too  deep  drafted  to  do  the  river  work.  We 
have  no  suitable  vessels  for  breaking-  ice  in  the  Connecticut 
River  or  Thames  River  and  other  channels  where  the  depth 
is  12  feet  or  less.  We  have  our  regular  patrol  boats,  but 
they  were  not  built  or  designed  for  that  purpose,  and  while 
we  have  used  them  for  that  purpose — that  is,  in  so  far  as 
could   be   done — the   results   were   entirely  unsatisfactory." 

Testifying-  further,  Commander  Waesche  testified  that  these  boats 
would  be  necessary  for  every  winter,  not  so  much  in  a  mild  winter, 
as  in  a  severe  winter.  That  the  Coast  Guard  was  able  to  take  care 
of  but  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  the  ice  breaking  during'  the  last 
winter.  The  Boston  Division  alone  had  approximately  350  calls  for 
assistance  in  a  short  space  of  time  and  that  the  New  York  Division 
had  much  more  than  that.  He  further  stated  that  the  Coast  Guard 
is  an  emergency  service  for  commerce  and  shipping  generally,  and 
wherever  they  have  the  facilities  to  assist,  no  matter  whether  break- 
ing- ice  or  rescuing-  a  sinking-  ship,  they  do  it  as  long"  as  they  have 
the  facilities.  That  the  Coast  Guard  could  use  whatever  number  of 
vessels  the  Government  would  give  it  to  assist  shipping  in  distress. 
That  there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  assistance  that  the  Coast 
Guard  can  give  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  In  the  way 
of  ice  breaking  the  situation  is  similar. 

It  was  difficult  to  understand  the  attitude  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  against  these  vessels,  because  the  Coast  Guard  had  co- 
operated from  the  beginning  on  this  problem  and  were  strongly  in 
support  of  the  proposition.  The  Coast  Guard  realize  better  than 
any  one  else  the  necessity  for  ice  breakers  and  also  knew  full  well 
that  they  had  been  using  boats  that  were  not  equipped  or  qualified 
for  that  service,  that  were  in  fact  entirely  inadequate  for  the  imrpose. 

During  the  most  critical  period  throughout  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary up  to  March  4th,  vessels  were  not  able  to  navigate  through  to 
fuel  stations  and  I  should  like  to  quote  very  briefly  from  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Tuesday,  February  27,  1934,  an  article 
witli  a  headline:  "Coal  famine  threatens  as  supply  drops;  rationing 
begun  as  ice  halts  shipments,  and  demand  rises  steadily."  These 
three  paragraphs  will  give  you  a  realistic  picture  of  the  situation  : 

"A  coal  famine,  worse  than  any  since  1917  threatened 
New  York  yesterday.  Snow-choked  streets  halted  delivery, 
yards  were  reduced  to  near  depletion  by  a  continued  blockade 
of  barges  and  harbor  ice,  and  zero  temperatures  in  northern 
Pennsylvania  hampered  the  shipment  of  freshly-mined 
anthracite. 

"Rationing  of  fuel  was  in  effect  yesterday  at  most  of  the 
retail  yards  with  many  distributors  serving  only  their  steady 
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customers  and  turning*  down  other  sources.  Orders  for  five 
tons  of  coal  frequently  were  answered  by  the  delivery  of 
only  two  or  three  tons. 

"Many  destitute  families,  dependent  upon  the  Home  Eelief 
Bureau  for  coal  were  without  fuel  yesterday." 

I  am  not  going"  to  take  up  any  more  of  your  time  telling  about 
the  efforts  made  by  private  transportation  men  to  keep  these  chan- 
nels open.  They  did  well.  They  spent  thousands  of  dollars  and  to 
show  their  resourcefulness  in  an  emergency,  I  would  like  to  cite  one 
incident  :  Upon  receipt  of  information  from  a  fuel  oil  distributor 
at  Passaic,  N.  J.,  who  supplies  some  12,000  homes  with  fuel  oil 
necessary  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  at  least  20,000  women  and 
children,  that  stocks  were  entirely  depleted,  a  transportation  com- 
pany dynamited  a  channel  through  the  ice  in  the  fresh  water  of  the 
Passaic  River  from  north  Newark  to  the  City  of  Passaic,  a  distance 
of  8  miles,  and  put  some  20,000  barrels  of  fuel  oil  into  the  dis- 
tributor's tanks. 

The  ice  condition  interfering  with  the  transportation  of  economic 
necessities  in  the  inland  waters  is  not  entirely  unique  and  limited 
to  this  one  occasion  which  I  have  stressed,  for  the  weather  records 
and  navigation  records  show  that  this  was  not  a  rare  winter  that  we 
had  been  through.  The  records  show  that  the  mean  temperature  in 
January,  1934,  was  34  degrees.  There  are  many  years  when  it  was 
less  than  that  in  the  period  subsequent  to  1918.  There  are  many 
other  years  that  show  the  temperature  below  freezing-  all  through 
the  month  of  February.  Navigation  reports  show  constant  reference 
to  ice  interfering  with  traffic.  True,  we  have  had  some  mild  winters  : 
however,  they  were  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule ;  but,  never- 
theless, sufficient  ice  formed  in  the  secondary  channels  to  interfere 
seriously  with  traffic.  For  instance,  a  record  of  the  operations  of 
the  ferry  service  at  Tarry  town,  New  York,  shows  that  between  1921 
and  1934  it  was  necessary  to  suspend  operations  on  account  of 
adverse  winter  weather  conditions  for  from  35  to  60  days  during 
each  winter,  with  the  exception  of  the  winters  of  1931-1932  and 
1932-1933. 

The  Seventy-fourth  Congress  enacted  legislation  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed 
to  construct  and  equip  10  Coast  Guard  cutters  to  be  of  design  and 
construction  suitable  for  ice-breaking  service  and  for  rendering 
assistance  to  marine  commerce.  However,  the  President  in  his 
wisdom  saw  fit  to  veto  this  bill  with  the  following  remarks: 

"While  it  is  true  that  the  additional  shallow  draft  ice 
breakers  could  be  used  advantageously  by  the  Coast  Guard, 
it  is  my  conclusion  and  that  of  the  Treasury  Department 
that  the  present  needs  are  not  such  as  to  justify  the  ex- 
penditure required  to  provide  them  at  this  time." 

Efforts  were  made  to  obtain  funds  for  this  purpose  from  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  and  an  application  submitted  by 
the  Coast  Guard  for  that  purpose  was  disapproved. 
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The  Treasury  Department,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  speaker 
commending-  this  project,  informed  him  as  follows:  "The  need  for 
Coast  Guard  vessels  of  shallow  draft  adapted  for  ice-breaking-  pur- 
poses in  ports  and  navigable  waters  in  New  York  and  along  adjacent 
coast  is  appreciated." 

And,  although  this  project  has  been  supported  by  all  of  the 
people  involved,  including  consumers  represented  by  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority,  Congressional  delegations,  governmental  agencies, 
transportation  companies  and  local  public-sin' rited  bodies,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  consistently  o})posed  it.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
Government  allots  on  an  average  of  $50,000  a  year  for  the  removal 
of  driftwood  from  the  New  York  Harbor  channels  in  the  interest 
of  protecting-  navigation  and  a  further  average  of  about  $180,000 
per  year  to  the  Supervisor  of  the  Port  for  the  protection  of  the 
waters  from  oil  and  garbage  pollution.  It  is  still  more  important, 
we  believe,  to  protect  the  commerce  from  ice  hazzard  and  prevent  the 
closing  of  these  essential  fuel  arteries  during  the  winter  months. 

The  Government's  investment  in  the  channels  which  these  ice 
breakers  would  maintain,  approximates  $63,000,000 ;  therefore,  it 
would  appear  only  reasonable  that  they  should  be  kept  open  to 
navigation  during-  the  entire  year. 

Of  what  avail  are  these  waterways  if  they  cannot  meet  the 
requirements  of  commerce  without  interruption  by  obstacles  that 
may.  be  overcome  so  simply  and  successfully  by  proper  equipment 
for  the  purpose,  particularly  so,  when  such  interruptions  occur  when 
there  is  the  most  urgent  need  for  the  waterways  and  these  inter- 
ruptions have  potentialities  of  such  vital  effect  upon  the  health  and 
comfort  of  our  people,  frequently  threatening  them  with  extreme 
hardship  and  suffering? 

I  say  to  you  without  the  slightest  reservation,  that  unless  and 
until  the  proper  authorities  see  fit  to  provide  the  means  to  keep  our 
navigable  waters  open  in  severe  weather,  we  have  not  succeeded  in 
obtaining  safe,  serviceable  and  efficient  Avaterways ;  and  I  am  con- 
strained to  say  further  that  our  Government  has  failed  in  its  obliga- 
tions to  its  citizens  in  this  connection  until  it  provides  such  means 
for  all  Federal  channels. 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper' Waterways  Asso- 
ciation and  invited  guests,  I  thank  you  for  your  indulgence. 
(Applause.) 

President  Moore:  Major,  we  thank  you.  for  the  thought  you 
have  given  to  this  matter  and  for  your  courtesy  in  coining  before 
us  to  discuss  it. 

I  now  ask  if  Mayor  Frederick  von  Nieda,  of  Camden,  is  here, 
and  Mayor  Thomas  B.  Stockham,  of  Morrisville,  Pennsylvania.  They 
are  on  the  program  to  discuss  the  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal. 

Also  Mr.  Jacob  M.  Klein.  (Applause.) 
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Is  Mr.  Neil  S.  Franklin,  of  New  Jersey,  here? 
The  Sergeant-at-Arms  :    He  is  not  here. 

1 'resident  Moore:  Is  Mr.  E.  M.  Keely,  of  Pennsylvania,  here? 
Mr.  Keely:    Yes.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  And  our  friend  Mr.  Small,  of  North  Carolina. 
I  presume  he  is  busy  with  his  Resolutions  Committee. 

Now,  after  two  or  three  short  addresses  on  the  New  Jersey  Ship 
Canal — for  I  know  that  some  of  you  would  like  to  go  to  the  dance, 
and  we  hope  not  to  detain  you  too  long- — we  will  adjourn. 

To  speak  on  the  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal,  I  first  call  on  Mr.  Jacob 
M.  Klein,  of  the  Port  Raritan  District  Commission.  (Applause.) 


NEW  JERSEY  SHIP  CANAL 

Remarks  by  Jacob  M.  Klein 

Ma.  Klein  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Distinguished  Guests  and  Friends 
of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association:  While  it  would 
appear  on  the  surface  that  I  have  a  voluminous  amount  of  material 
from  which  to  speak,  at  the  outset  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  expect 
to  stay  well  within  the  ten-minute  period  allotted  to  me. 

President  Moore:    Mr.  Klein,  you  are  a  friend  of  mine. 

Mr.  Klein  :  I  feel  that  with  the  statistics  I  have  and  the  data 
I  gathered,  in  view  of  the  statistical  addresses  made  here  this 
evening',  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  other  than  impose  on  your 
good  time  and  good  nature  to  ask  you  to  listen  to  any  more  figures. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  the  greetings  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  Governor  Harold  G.  Hoffman. 
He  has  very  kindly  delegated  to  the  Port  Karitan  District  Commis- 
sion, and  numerous  members  present — and  I  think  there  will  be 
at  least  nine  or  ten  who  will  be  here — to  bring  you  his  good  wishes 
and  particularly  his  good  wishes  to  the  officers  of  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterways  Association  and  to  wish  you  Godspeed  with  the 
work  in  hand. 

When  I  came  into  this  hall,  frankly  I  did  jnot  know  whether 
it  was  a  meeting  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association 
or  one  of  Billy  Sunday's  gospel  gatherings,  because  the  first  thing 
that  confronted  me  when  I  came  in  was  this  huge  sign  that  says 
"Providence  Wants  You  in  1936,"     (Applause  and  laughter.) 

I  hope  some  day  "Providence"  will  want  me,  but  I  am  not  ready 
yet.  nor  will  I  be  in  1936. 

The  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal  is  a  proposition  on  which  I  could 
speak  for  hours  and  certainly  for  the  rest  of  my  ten  minutes  and 
quite  a  few  more  ten  minutes.  Several  of  my  minutes  have  already 
elapsed. 
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I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Mayor,  that  this  is  a  subject  which  has  had 
little  attention  in  New  Jersey  for  quite  some  time.  It  is  a  matter 
which  is  going-  to  have  much  more  of  our  attention  in  New  Jersey 
for  such  length  of  time  as  will  be  required  to  see  the  actual  con- 
struction of  the  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal. 

President  Moore:    That  is  the  spirit.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Klein:  I  have  been  coming  to  these  meetings  annually 
for  several  years,  and  in  the  first  instance  I  was  considerably  in- 
dignant and  terribly  hurt  when  my  good  friend  ex-Congressman  Small 
stood  on  the  platform  over  in  Philadelphia  or  in  Baltimore  and 
took  to  task  the  good  people  of  New  Jersey  for  their  indifference 
to  the  ship  canal.  Subsequently  it  was  my  pleasure  to  be  called 
upon  to  address  the  assembly,  and,  feeling  terribly  hurt  and  con- 
siderably maligned,  I  took  exception  to  the  remarks  of  the  Hon- 
orable Mr.  Small,  and  I  actually  stood  up  and  defended  the  fair  name 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Since  that  time  it  has  been  my  privilege  practically  to  admit 
to  Mr.  Small  that  anything  he  said  that  afternoon  was  well  merited 
and  thoroughly  justified. 

In  defense  of  New  Jersey,  I  said  that  we  had  memorialized 
Congress  for  years  to  build  the  canal.  I  talked  about  a  survey 
that  had  been  made  some  years  ago  in  anticipation  of  a  favorable 
report  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Engineers.  I  talked  about 
many  other  organizations  which  took  an  interest  in  the  ship  canal, 
and  I  defended  very  vigorously  the  position  of  New  Jersey,  but 
it  is  only  in  recent  times  that  I  have  learned  to  know  that  the 
thing  that  Mr.  Small  was  directing'  his  remarks  to  primarily,  and 
almost  entirely,,  was  the  fact  that  all  of  the  people  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  were  not  ship-canal  conscious. 

I  bring  you  this  message  tonight  in  ail  sincerity.  I  think  that 
what  we  have  done!  in  New  Jersey  for  the  past  three  years  has  done 
a  great  deal  to  inspire  and  stimulate  in  the  entire  citizenry  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  an  interest  in  the  construction  of  this  great 
waterway-.  (Applause.) 

I  want  to  say  in  passing,  if  T  may  have  a  few  minutes  more, 
Mr.  Moore,  that  I  want  to  congratulate,  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Florida. 
They  have  led  the  way  and  set  an  example. 

We  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  missing  link'  was  en- 
titled to  all  of  the  consideration  in  connection  with  the  inland 
waterway  system.  We  were  stunned  to  the  quick,  but  only  momen- 
tarily, when  we  learned  of  the  fact  that  Florida  actually  had  suc- 
ceeded to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  some  of  the  vast  sums  of 
money  now  available,  the  sum  of  $5,000,000  allocated  out  of  the 
$150,000,000,  $5,000,000  to  start  the  work  to  develop  the  canal  across 
the  State  of  Florida. 
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As  I  say,  we  were  disappointed,,  but  it  was  only  momentarily, 
because  when  we  gathered  our  forces  together,  when  we  were  met 
with  the  realization  that  the  success  obtained  by  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Florida  was  the  result  of  hard  work,  of  co-operation, 
of  a  stimulant  that  was  provided  by  the  leaders  in  the  State  of 
Florida  to  bring  the  canal  proposition  there  to  an  absolute  state 
of  action,  we  were  made  to  realize  in  what  regard  we  were  remiss. 

I  want  to  say  most  emphatically  that  we  congratulate  the  State 
of  Florida,  and  from  their  success  we  will  be  stimulated  to  further 
activity. 

In  connection  with  the  canal  proposition  in  Florida  there  is  one 
thing  I  want  to  say  before  concluding :  Their  problems  evidently 
were  parallel  with  ours.  We  in  New  Jersey  have  had  as  much 
opposition  as  they  in  Florida  have,  particularly  from  the  railroads. 

Following  the  Convention  last  year  in  Richmond  it  was  my 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  aid  in  preparing  a  draft  which  was  en- 
titled "A  Reply  to  the  Canal  Opponents." 

We  in  New  Jersey  feel  that  we  have  reason  to  be  hox>eful  in 
our  fight  for  the  canal  because  sve  have  learned  in  reading  of  the 
articles  regarding-  the  Florida  Ship  Canal  that  parallel  forms  of 
opposition  existed  in  Florida  fighting  the  progress  of  the  ship  canal 
movement  there. 

A  special  article  was  published  in  the  New  York  Times  criti- 
cizing the  canal  and  claiming  that  great  bodies  of  people,  influential 
people,  were  opposed  to  it.  The  goal  has  not  been  approached  with- 
out terrific  opposition  during  the  past  year,  for  every  effort  in 
behalf  of  the  project  has  been  fought  by  those  who  view  it  as  an 
encroachment  on  interstate  commerce. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  as  a  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  today  a  man  whose  political  faith  is  different  from 
mine ;  and  I  am  not  a  Socialist  or  a  Communist,  but  when  he 
was  in  Congress  he  favored  the  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal. 

During  a  conference  I  had  with  the  Governor  in  the  past  three 
or  four  months,  he  indicates  he  still  favors  the  construction  of 
the  New  Jersey  Ship  iCanal,  and  the  only  trouble  existing  in  the 
State  of  NeAV  Jersey  today  is  the  fact  that  the  means  of  providing* 
the  rights  of  way  are  somewhat  questionable. 

In  Washington  in  April  of  this  year,  the  Honorable  Chairman 
of  this  meeting,  J.  Hampton  Moore,  delivered  an  address,  a  notably 
outstanding  address,  which  was  written  up  in  book  form — I  would 
call  it  the  catechism  on  the  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal.  Just  ask 
yourself  questions  and  then  refer  to  this  booklet,  and  in  it  is 
included  the  history  of  the  -past  twenty-seven  years,  and  in  this 
booklet  you  will  find  immediately  the  answer  to  any  question  you 
may  find  suggesting  itself  to  you  in  connection  with  the  ship  canal. 

Those  of  you  who  have  not  procured  a  copy  should  do  so  at 
once  if  they  are  still  available,  for  they  are  really  Worth  while. 
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This  record  of  the  ship  canal  movement  is  a  record  twenty- 
seven  years  old,  and  it  is  a  movement  that  will  last  forever,  an 
accomplishment  that  will  be  had,  and  it  is  ;i  goal  that  this  Asso- 
ciation must  reach. 

Mayor  Moore  in  this  resume  of  the  history  of  the  ship  canal, 
dealing  with  the  past  history  of  it,  tells  of  the  meeting  held  in 
1928,  the  Cape  May  Convention  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways 
Association,  and  he  quotes  Congressman  Hoffman,  who  was  in  Con- 
gress at  that  time,  now  Governor  Hoffman,  in  which  he  said  :  "And 
the  ship  canal.    The  people  of  New  Jersey  do  want  the  ship  canal/' 

I  have  a  letter  here  written  to  me  by  the  Governor  within  the 
past  few  weeks,  in  which  he  shows  that  he  still  favors  a  New  Jersey 
Ship  Canal  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  only 
thing  that  is  bothering  him  now  is  where  we  can  get  the  money 
to  acquire  the  rights  of  way. 

There  is  another  thing  in  connection  with  the  Governor's  stand, 
and  I  say  this  to  you  because  T  want  you  to  know  that  New  Jersey- 
is  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  this  waterway.  There  is  another 
policy  still  open,  and  that  is :  Shall  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in 
some  way  spend  the  money  now  to  make  a  survey  regarding  the 
cost  of  the  right  of  way  before  this  project  has  been  approved  by 
the  War  Department  and  then  find  later  that  the  boundaries  have 
been  changed,  or  should  we  wait  until  the  construction  is  actually 
approved  and  authorized  and  then  make  a  survey  and  provide 
the  rights  of  way? 

The  Governor  says  in  his  letter,  and  I  won't  read  the  whole 
letter,  but  I  will  quote  a  portion  of  it  in  reference  to  the  Florida 
Ship  Canal  which  1  brought  to  his  notice.    He  says : 

"This  Florida  canal  project  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  about 
Government  interest  and  activity  in  our  ship  canal  problem." 

In  another  letter  the  Governor  writes :  "One  of  the  great 
obstacles  at  the  present  time  seems  to  be  the  difficulty  of  raising 
money  in  order  to  purchase  rights  of  way-  and  provide  for  the 
damages." 

The  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  I  say  in  closing,  is  so  interested 
in  this  canal,  in  this  ship  canal,  that  he  is  alive  to  the  situation 
constantly  and  he  wants  to  see  this  ship  canal  pass  through  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  and  be  a  part  of  the  great  intra-coastal  water- 
way. He  is  so  interested  in  it  that  he  is  holding  in  reserve  any 
plan  under  which  means  can  be  provided  to  acquire  the  rights  of 
way  until  such  time  as  favorable  action  is  taken  either  by  the  War 
Department  through  regular  channels  or  through  the  Public  Works 
Administration. 

In  closing,  I  say  this  to  you ;  and  I  say  this  to  you  in  all 
seriousness:  The  State  of  New  Jersey,  if  and  when  this  project  is 
approved,  will  unquestionably  find  some  way  to  raise  the  money 
to  acquire  the  rights  of  way  through  the  state  from  the  Raritan 
to  the  Delaware. 
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We  must  keep  alive  To  this  proposition.  We  must  stay  with  it. 
We  must  keep  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  at  high  pitch  so  that  when  the  Governor  is  ready  to  devise 
means  to  provide  the  costs  of  the  construction  and  the  providing 
of  the  rights  of  way  the  people  will  he  unanimously  hehind  him 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  will  he  for  the  project  just  as  we 
are  here. 

I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore,:  I  now  call  on  the  Mayor  of  Camden,  X.  J., 
the  Hon.  Frederick  von  Nieda,  who  will  also  speak  to  you  on  the 
subject  of  the  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal. 

Mayor  von  Nieda  is  a  yachtsman  of  experience,  a  keen  thinker 
on  the  subject  of  the  ship  canal,  recognizing  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding safety  for  the  thousands  of  yachts  which  ply  the  inland  water- 
ways. 


NEW  JERSEY  SHIP  CANAL 
Hon.  Frederick  von  Nieda 

Mayor  von  Nieda:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  my 
Friends  and  Fellow-Members  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  As- 
sociation: It  is  a  distinct  privilege  to  be  here  tonight  representing' 
the  City  of  Camden.  Indeed  I  am  here  in  a  threefold  capacity,  if 
you  please. 

First  of  all,  may  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  you  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  comprise  this  splendid  Organization,  that  in  the 
last  twenty-eight  years  the  achievement  of  th's  Organization  is  a 
wonderful  one,  and  it  is  nationally  recognized  despite  the  fact  that 
some  have  been  crying  "Pork  Barrel,,"  and  all  those  things  which 
naturally  enter  public  life.  I  even  heard  today  that  the  question 
of  inland  waterways,  the  question  that  to  my  mind  is  nothing  more 
than  an  inspiration  of  a  mind  alive  to  the  saving  of  life  and 
property  and  the  saving  of  time  and  money,  which  means  pros- 
perity, happens  to  be  a  "hobby"  of  our  splendid  President.  I  will 
qualify  that  and  say  that  it  is  not  so ;  it  is  really  a  religion,  my 
friends,  and  a  religion  that  has  transmuted  its  various  feelings  into 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  own  selves  as  fellow-members  of  this 
splendid  Organization.  There  is  not  a  question  in  my  mind  that 
il  is  naught  but  religion,  because  anything  that  is  distinctly  for  the 
good  and  welfare  of  the  human  being  is  religion. 

It  is  one  thing,  my  friends,  to  sit  in  Washington  in  some  of  our 
comfortable  air-conditioned  rooms  and  have  charge  of  a  plan  and 
speak  of  this  which  is  the  weakest  link  of  our  chain ;  but  we  say 
that  the  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal  is  the  "missing  link;"  it  is  also 
the  weakest  link  because  it  does  not  seem  to  receive  proper  con- 
sideration from  those  in  high  authority. 
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We  have  been  talking  about  millions  just  as  the  average  man 
talks  about  a  dollar  bill.  It  seems  to  me  when  we  are  so  anxious 
to  spend  $4,800,000,000  in  an  incredibly  short  time  on  various  projects 
that  we  should  look  at  this  which  is  one  project  which  will  save 
life  and  limb  during  its  whole  length  of  life,  for  when  built  it  will 
be  here  when  a  great  many  of  these  other  things  have  passed  out 
of  existence. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  we  have  had  experience  in  the  "deep 
blue"  in  our  yachts  when  every  white  comb  may  have  been  the 
last  of  somebody,  and  I  know  in  my  own  case,  many  times, 
we  have  met  with  that  situation.  So  it  is  a  question  in  my  mind 
whether  we  have  done  all  that  we  should  in  a  Federal  sense,  Mr. 
President.  And  as  a  representative  of  the  great  County  of  Camden, 
I  want  to  say  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey  needs  no  defense. 
I  join  my  friend  Mr.  Klein  in  saying-  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
is  doing-  its  share,  and  we  of  the  State  Legislature  of  New  Jersey 
are  perfectly  willing  to  stand  back  of  that  splendid  warrior,  Harold 
G.  Hoffman.  He  has  been  an  advocate  without  fear  for  this  splendid 
proposition,  and  when  we  come  directly  home  to  our  own  City  of 
Camden,  naturally  our  interest  there  is  in  the  canal,  and  it  is 
very  keen. 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  may  I  say  this  to  you  who 
have  heard  former  mayors  in  perhaps  not  this  room,  but  in  other 
places,  tell  you  of  the  wonderful  residential  city  that  Camden  is, 
and  it  is  a  splendid  city.  We  are  rivaling  Philadelphia  greatly,  but 
may  I  say  quite  sincerely,  that  the  City  of  Camden  has  gotten  to 
be  more  of  an  industrial  city  because  we  are  using-  the  money  of 
our  residents,  that  is  true,  but  we  are  aiding  industry.  And  we 
have  in  the  way  of  industry  the  greatest  in  this  Nation  :  We  have 
the  great  Canrpbell  Soup  Company — I  don't  want  to  tell  you  all 
our  virtues,  but  we  make  the  greatest,  ships  in  the  world,  and  we 
supply  our  Nation  with  all  its  pens.  We  have  many  industries,  and 
I  want  to  say  to  you,  my  friends,  that  there  is  no  other  industry 
in  the  world  greater  than  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  one  of 
the  greatest,  and  we  have  one  of  the  greatest  oil  works,  and  we 
are  all  waiting  just  for  that  waterway  which  will  save  us  280  miles 
in  going  around  through  Philadelphia  to  the  Port  of  New  York. 

Ho  you  realize  what  that  means  in  time.    In  time  and  money? 

And  then,  besides  that,  there  is  safety  for  life  and  property. 

I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  this :  that  time  is  of  the  essence  of  an 
agreement  here,  but  if  I  have  got  it  rightly,  time  is  along  the  essence 
of  enjoyment,  but  I  will  say  just  another  thing,  for  I  was  just 
admonished  by  my  good  President  to  say  something  that  I  had  not 
intended  to  forget. 

I  am  here  today  to  represent  the  great  yachting  industry  of  the 
Delaware  River  from  Trenton  to  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  New  York 
Harbor,  and  I  am  a  national  representative  of  the  American  Power 
Boat  Association  and  the  Delaware  River  Yachtsmen's  Leag*ue. 
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May  I  say  to  you  that  there  are  7,000  men  in  New  Jersey  and 
in  Pennsylvania  just  across  from  the  City  of  Camden  who  are 
anxious  for  this  very  thing,  because  if  there  is  one  thing  we  want  to 
avoid,  it  is  going  outside  around  the  capes. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  I  have  seen  Father  Neptune,  and  T  have 
seen  what  he  can  do,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  no  matter  how 
brave  you  are,  there  is  something  that  will  test  the  average  man. 
I  confess  that  sometimes  we  have  been  rather  anxious  when  things 
did  not  look  so  good,  when  we  got  into  one  of  the  real  storms,  and 
may  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  President,  that  representing  the  yachtsmen 
and  the  motor  boat,  pleasure  boat  people  now,  we  do  need  this  canal 
and  we  want  it. 

There  now  is  nearly  $50,000,000,  at  least  $50,000,000,  invested  in 
motor  boats  running  over  through  those  waterways,  and  when  they 
get  into  inland  waterways  they  have  no  reason  to  be  afraid  ;  but 
when  they  get  out  into  the  seas  it  is  a  different  matter. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  we  want  that  waterway  by  all  means 
and  we  want  to  say  to  you,  Mr,  President,  dynamic  as  you  are,  you 
still  have  duties  to  perform.  I  want  to  ask  the  good  Lord  Almighty, 
the  Commander  Above,  Who  has  the  destiny  of  every  man  in  His 
hands  and  under  His  control,  I  hope  He  may  spare  you  for  us  a 
good  many  years,  because  we  do  need  men  of  your  kind  to  lead  us, 
and  with  an  incomparable  leader  such  as  you  are,  Mr.  Moore,  and 
such  as  you  have  been,  we  will  attain  our  object — and  I  say  this 
while  Mr.  Moore  is  listening. 

There  is  not  another  man  in  this  country  who  lias  done  so  much 
for  our  interests,  first  of  all  the  yachting  interests,  as  you  have. 

Let  us  not  go  backward. 

The  City  of  Camden  once  upon  a  time  was  the  home  of  our 
President,  Mr.  Moore.  He  was  a  resident  of  our  city,  and  then  he 
passed  over  into  Pennsylvania,  but  that  he  has  grown  large  in  many 
other  ways,  and  his  age  has  given  him  understanding;  and  may  I 
say  to  you  that  he  has  been  a  priceless  asset  to  our  great  country. 

I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  after  that  address,  the 
Chairman  concludes,  without  question,  that  Camden  is  one  of  the 
greatest  cities  in  the  United  States,  and  has  a  Mayor  well  worth 
while.  May  the  Lord  be  with  him,  prosper  him,  and  give  Camden 
his  direction  and  assistance  for  many  years  to  come.  (Applause.) 

We  have  a  very  practical  business  man  here  who  knows  the 
shipping  business  very  much  as  our  friend  of  the  Petroleum  Associa- 
tion knows  his  business,  and  he  will  speak  to  us  from  the  shoulder, 
upon  the  need  of  a  passageway  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York, 
from  the  Delaware  Eiver  to  the  Hudson.  I  introduce  to  you  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure,  Mr.  E.  M.  Keely,  of  the  Crew-Levick  Company, 
of  Philadelphia.  (Applause.) 
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NEW  JERSEY  SHIP  CANAL 

Remarks  of  E.  M.  Keely 

Mr.  Keely:  Mr.  President,  Distinguished  (7 nests,  Ladies  and 
Gentle-men:  It  is  very  fortunate  that  I  follow  both  Major  Ross  and 
our  good  friend,  the  Mayor  of  Camden,  because  they  have  hy  some 
means  or  other  gathered  what  my  speech  was  to  be,  and  they  have 
delivered  it  for  me. 

However,  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  bring-  to  your  attention  the 
advantages  that  industry  will  have  from  the  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  burden  you  with  a  large  amount  of 
statistical  information,  but  it  is  necessary  to  incorporate  certain 
information  in  this  report  in  order  to  bring  to  your  attention  just 
what  waler  transportation  means  to  an  industrial  plant. 

Our  plant  is  an  oil  refinery  located  at  Petty's  Island,  X.  J., 
equipped  with  terminal  and  dock  facilities  for  receiving  crude  oil  by 
ships  and  distributing  our  products  by  ships,  barges  and  tank  cars. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  connected  by  a  bridge  from  the  main- 
land and  the  Reading  Railroad's  cars  are  loaded  at  the  dock  on 
car-floats.  Due  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  a  vehicle  bridge  to 
the  mainland,  we  are  not  able  to  receive  or  deliver  material  by  truck. 

During  the  year  1934,  we  brought  into  Petty's  Island  34  tankers 
and  1  barge,  a  total  of  397,543  tons,  of  which  391,823  tons  was  crude 
oil.  The  value  of  this  material  was  $3,838,791.  This  material  was 
converted  into  gasoline,  bunker  oils,  kerosene  and  miscellaneous  oils, 
with  a  result  that  we  shipped  from  the  Island,  in  47  ships,  a  total  of 
25,870,172  gallons,  or  81,251  tons;  99  barges  with  11,229,701  gallons, 
or  39,396  tons  and  105  tugs  with  312,720  gallons,  or  1,259  tons,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  37,412,593  gallons  or  121,906  tons,  which  is  equivalent 
to  30  per  cent,  of  the  raw  material  received.  The  same  year  we 
shipped  58,062,377  gallons,  or  200,025  tons  of  material  in  4,436  tank 
cars  via  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  1,520  tank  cars  via  the 
Reading  Railroad.  This  shows  an  average  of  17  cars  for  every  day 
of  the  year  and  represents  50  per  cent,  of  the  raw  material  received. 
In  addition  to  this  we  shipped  205  box  cars  containing  6,150  tons  of 
lubricating  oils  and  miscellaneous  products.  You  will  inease  note 
that  our  water  shipments  amounted  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial received,  while  our  rail  shipments  amounted  to  50  per  cent, 
of  the  same,  or  a  ratio  of  5  rail  to  3  water. 

During  the  same  year  we  received  175  tank  cars  containing  5,788 
tons  with  a  value  of  $306,839.52,  which  consisted  of  oils  and  chemi- 
cals brought  into  our  plant,  and  102  box  cars  containing  819  tons  of 
lubricating  oils  and  miscellaneous  supplies  with  a  value  of  $154,058.09. 
We  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  considerable  freight  is  in- 
volved in  the  above  and  Ave  estimate  that  the  total  freight  paid  to  the 
railroads  would  run  in  the  neighborhood  of  $475,000. 
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During  this  period  our  average  number  of  men  employed  ran 
about  225  and  Ave  paid  out  approximately  $300,000  in  wages  and 
salaries  and  purchased  $50,000  worth  of  electric  current  from  the 
Public  Service  Company  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go 
further  and  discuss  the  various  other  items,  such  as  taxes,  insurance, 
etc.,  that  are  of  record  on  our  books. 

The  point  that  I  desire  to  call  to  your  attention  is,  that  here  is 
a  parcel  of  250  acres  which  our  company  has  taken  over.  It  was  not 
suitable  for  farming.  It  had  been  sold  several  times  for  taxes,  and 
under  the  development  of  our  company  it  has  become  a  thriving- 
industrial  activity,  supplying  employment  and  wages  to  many 
families  living  in  our  immediate  vicinity  and  there  is  no  question  in 
any  one's  mind  that  if  this  plant  was  closed  down,  it  would  seriously 
affect  the  well-being  and  business  of  many  people  living  in  both 
Camden  and  Philadelphia,  to  say  the  least  of  the  other  communities 
in  Texas,  Western  Pennsylvania  and  other  places  from  which  $4,500,- 
000  worth  of  raw  material  came  to  our  plant. 

There  is  available  along  the  Delaware  River  from  Petty's  Island 
to  BordentOwn,  along  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  along'  the  course 
of  the  30  miles  of  the  proposed  canal,  many  acres  of  ground  that 
could  be  used  for  industrial  plants,  whose  record,  after  10  years  of 
operation,  would  in  all  probability  duplicate  the  progress  listed  by 
the  above  plant.  Now  we  do  not  for  one  minute  believe  that  all  of 
the  plants  would  be  oil  refineries,  but  Ave  do  personally  believe 
that  within  the  next  20  years  there  would  be  50  industrial  plants 
located  on  the  Delaware  River  and  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal. 

Now  let  us  look  for  a  moment  to  the  railroad  situation  as  it 
applies  to  our  plant  at  Petty's  Island  :  Some  ten  years  ago  the  rail- 
roads were  getting  little  or  no  freight  from  our  x3lan^ — as  Iar  as 
Petty's  Island  was  concerned  it  meant  nothing  to  the  railroads, 
but  in  1034  we  find  them  getting  6,438  cars  with  approximate  tonnage 
of  220,000  tons,  which  netted  to  them  a  revenue  of  nearly  one-half 
million  dollars.  The  railroads  serving  us  are  receiving'  a  large 
yearly  revenue  which  they  would  not  have  received  if  we  had  not 
had  water  facilities  and  it  is  certainly  not  an  idle  dream  to  believe 
that  plants  located  along  this  proposed  waterway  and  the  Delaware 
River  would  increase  the  railroads'  revenue  in  that  area  by  ten  mil- 
lion dollars  per  year. 

Let  us  look  into  the  reasons  as  to  why  we  desire  to  make  our 
shipments  via  water  wherever  possible.  When  we  give  you  these 
figures  we  want  you  to  thoroughly  understand  that  none  of  the  ship- 
ments made  via  water  will  interfere  with  the  rail  shipments  made 
out  of  our  plant,  which  we  have  called  your  attention  to  above  as 
being  50  per  cent,  of  the  raw  material  received.  We  ship  via  water 
at  the  present  time  to  Buffalo,  Albany  and  points  on  the  New  York 
State  Barge  Canal,  New  York  City  and  Baltimore.  The  rail  rate 
to  Albany  is  $5.08  per  ton — the  water  rate  is  $1.68.    The  rail  rate 
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to  New  York  City  is  $3.%  per  ton— the  water  rate  is  80  cents  per 
ton.  The  rail  rate  to  Baltimore  is  $3.52  per  ton  -  the  water  rate 
via  the  capes  is  $1.36  per  ton  and  via  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Canal  is  56  cents  per  ton.  Thus  the  rail  rate  to  New  York  City  is 
five  times  the  present  water  rate  and  the  rail  rate  to  Baltimore  is 
6</2  times  the  water  rate.  Now  in  these  days  when  it  is  hard  enough 
for  industries  to  keep  their  heads  above  water,  certainly  industries 
and  the  general  public  should  be  assisted  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
the  commodities,  which  they  need,  at  lower  costs. 

During  the  year  1934  we  shipped  to  our  Perth  Amboy  Terminal 
and  New  York  Harbor  from  our  Betty's  Island  plant  75,000  tons 
and  we  can  put  through  the  canal  125,000  tons  per  year,  which  we 
believe  will  be  increased  in  a  very  short  time  to  250,000  tons.  With 
the  assistance  of  some  very  favorable  charters,  which  were  one-third 
lower  than  the  usual  charter  rates,  we  were  able  to  put  our  75,000 
tons  into  New  York  Harbor  for  some  $60,000.  Had  the  canal  been 
in  operation,  we  could  have  delivered  the  same  material  in  New 
York  Harbor  for  $30,000,  thus  saving  $30,000  in  freight.  You  will 
note  that  we  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  due  to  the  depres- 
sion the  charter  rates  for  1934  were  very  low,  in  fact,  it  will  only 
require  a  slight  improvement  in  business  to  put  those  rates  up  one- 
third,  which  would  mean  an  additional  saving  to  us  of  $15,000  or 
$20,000  by  the  use  of  the  proposed  canal  and,  of  course,  these  sav- 
ing's will  be  increased  with  the  increased  tonnage. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  Welland  Ship  Canal  started  in 
1913  and  completed  in  1932.  This  canal  extends  from  Port  Weller 
on  Lake  Ontario  to  Port  Colborne  on  Lake  Erie,  a  total  length  of 
27.6  miles.  The  locks  are  859  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide  with  30 
feet  of  water.  There  is  a  drop  of  some  368  feet  between  Lake  Erie 
and  Lake  Ontario  with  some  eight  locks.  The  canal  provides  a  depth 
of  25  feet  which  can  be  easily  increased  to  30  feet.  On  May  5,  1933, 
authority  was  granted  for  the  j>assage  of  ships  up  to  700  feet  overall 
length  and  75  feet  beam  and  with  a  maximum  draft  of  23y3  feet. 
The  ultimate  capacity  provides  for  considerably  larger  ships  than 
those  now  sailing-  the  Great  Lakes.  This  indicates  that  the  waterway 
across  the  Niagara  peninsula  is  adequate  not  only  for  today's  re- 
quirements but  for  years  to  come.  The  cost  of  this  canal  was 
$130,000,000,  and  the  right-of-way  cost  $2,087,000.  In  1901  the  total 
tonnage  through  the  Welland  Canal  was  620,209  tons.  By  1914  this 
had  increased  to  3,860,969  tons  and  in  1928  to  7,439,617  tons;  in  1934 
this  had  increased  to  9,280,452  tons. 

You  will  please  note  that  this  tonnage  Avas  built  up  due  to  the 
wider  and  deeper  canal  and  we  find  that  in  1931,  31  ships  carried 
17  per  cent,  of  the  freight,  while  in  1932,  the  year  the  canal  was 
completed,  71  ships,  which  were  larger  than  the  St.  Lawrence  Canal 
si?e  and  varied  in  length  from  300  to  633  feet,  carried  31  per  cent, 
of  the  freight  that   passed  through  the  canal.    Thus  you  can  see 
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how  business  interests  are  taking  advantage  of  the  facilities  supplied 
by  constructing  larger  ships  that  can  operate  at  lower  costs  and  the 
tonnage  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  Canadian  Government  at  present  is  deepening  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  from  Montreal  to  the  sea  to  35  feet.  The  St.  Lawrence 
canals  from  Kingston  to  Montreal  are  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  having 
only  a  permissible  draft  of  14  feet. 

The  Niagara  peninsula  has  been  very  mush  benefited  by  the 
industries  which,  have  located  in  that  section  due  to  the  Welland 
Ship  Canal.  In  1932  there  were  378  factories  with  15,179  employees 
with  an  annual  payroll  of  $19,060,020  in  the  towns  located  on  and 
adjacent  to  the  canal.  Mr.  H.  E.  Hazlewood,  Secretary  of  the  Port 
Colborne-Humberstone  Chamber  of  Commerce,  writes  as  of  August 
31,  1934:  "It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  the  industries  located  in  this 
district  were  attracted  by  the  proximity  of  the  Welland  Canal  with 
its  cheap  shipping  facilities."  The  Canada  Cement  Co.,  Ltd.,  Maple 
Leaf  Milling  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Canadian  Furnace  Co.,  Ltd.,  located  in 
the  town  of  Port  Colborne  have  their  own  docks,  but  all  other  indus- 
tries in  Port  Colborne  have  facilities  for  shipping  by  canal  and  are 
situated  within  one-half  mile  of  the  canal.  The  famous  Welland 
Ship  Canal  enables  the  ships  of  many  nations  to  fetch  and  carry 
almost  to  the  door  of  home  or  factory  and  rapid  transportation 
by  road  and  rail  is  provided  to  all  parts  of  North  America.  The 
latter  statement  by  a  Canadian  author — "to  all  parts  of  North 
America"  simply  shows  the  enthusiasm  and  the  realization  on 
his  part  that  they  have  a  very  valuable  asset  in  the  ship  canal.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  the  cost  of  the  Welland  Ship  Canal  is  about 
the  same  as  our  New  Jersey  Canal  and  that  the  tonnage  figures  will 
run  about  the  same. 

We  believe  that  the  construction  of  a  canal  across  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  is  of  vital  importance  in  that  it  will  provide  employ- 
ment for  many  thousands  now  on  the  relief  rolls  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  and  that  when  it  is  completed  that  large 
industrial  plants  will  be  constructed  along  the  canal  and  Delaware 
River,  providing  employment  for  many  people  now  unemployed,  and 
that  portion  of  New  Jersey  located  between  Raritan  Bay  and  Camden 
will  become  a  highly  industrialized  center ;  that  the  canal  will  aid 
the  manufacturer  in  securing  his  raw  material  and  distributing  the 
same  by  water  at  much  lower  freight  charges  per  ton  and  that  the 
revenue  brought  to  the  railroads  by  these  industrial  plants  will  in- 
crease their  revenue  rather  than  reduce  it  and  that  the  canal  will 
provide  a  safe  passage  from  New  York  to  Norfolk  in  all  seasons  of 
the  year  and  in  case  of  war  emergencies.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore:  The  Chair  has  received  from  Neil  Frank- 
lin, of  Belmar,  N.  J.,  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  the  New  Jersey  Ship 
Canal,  which  deals  with  freight  rates  and  other  matters  of  im- 
portance to  commerce.  This  paper  is  submitted  to  the  reporter  for 
appropriate  entry  in  the  proceedings. 
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WHAT  THE  NEW  JERSEY  SHIP  CANAL  MEANS  TO  NEW 
ENGLAND  AND  ITS  PRESENT  STATUS 

Neil  S.  Franklin 

Mr.  President „  Invited  Guests,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  There 
is  an  old  New  England  song  current  in  the  early  days  : 

"New  England   is  my  happy  home, 

Though  poor  and  rough  she  be ; 
The  home  of  many  a  noble  soul, 
,      The  birthplace  of  the  free." 

It  breathes  the  spirit  of  our  forbears  who,  in  coming  here, 
gave  us  our  birthright.  You  in  New  England  may  wonder  why 
anyone  would  travel  several  hundred  miles  to  talk  to  you  about 
a  waterway  project  elsewhere  in  which  the  average  person  takes 
but  casual  interest.  May  I  ask  your  indulgence  to  suggest  the 
reason  which,  of  itself,  is  almost  mandatory  in  addition  to  the 
compelling  spirit  of  this  Association? 

Situated  in  the  old  State  of  Vermont,  eight  miles  from  the  near- 
est railroad,  on  a  hillside  gently  sloping  toward  the  setting  sun, 
is  an  old  family  cemetery.  The  oldest  grave  in  that  necropolis  was 
made  in  the  year  1776  and  for  a  patriot  then  more  than  ninety 
years  of  age  who  had  previously  lived  in  Rhode  Island.  The  three 
westernmost  graves  each  carry  the  decoration  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  for  eminent  public  service.  The  mortal  re- 
mains lie  beneath  the  flag  they  helped  create,  buried  in  simple 
dig'nity  midst  the  land  they  loved  and  in  harmony  with  the  frugal, 
earnest  lives  they  lived,  despite  Indian  terrors,  war  and  state  con- 
flicts. Their  lineage  from  then  to  now  have  been  buried  there. 
The  forbears  of  Calvin  Coolidge's  grandmother  rest  there.  It  is  a 
shrine  to  which  I  hope  my  mortal  remains  may  go  in  their  eternal 
sleep. 

All  my  early  life  was  spent  in  New  England  with  the  cherished 
happy  memories  of  boyhood  and  college  days.  All  of  my  immediate 
family  still  lie  there.  Such  a  priceless  heritage  and  such  fond 
memories  impel  the  wish  to  accomplish  anything  that  will  benefit 
old  New  England. 

A  few  months  ago  I  wrote  to  Hon.  Frank  S.  Davis,  of  your 
General  Committee,  setting  forth  the  benefits  of  the  New  Jersey  Ship 
Canal  generally  and  suggesting  that  he  might  find  it  proper  to 
interest  the  New  England  Council  in  the  waterway.  Mr.  Davis 
replied  that  the  Council  does  not  become  interested,  or  at  least  does 
not  take  action  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  As  I  recall  it,  no  reasons 
were  given  for  this  want  of  interest,,  but  I  have  assumed  that  the 
Council  feels  reluctant  to  pass  upon)  a  question  having  controversial 
possibilities.     It  seems  proper  to  observe,  however,  that  the  New 
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England  Council  lias,  as  its  basic  purpose,  the  improvement  of 
New  England  business. 

Others  have  informed  me  that  the  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal 
will  not  effect  any  benefit  by  reason  of  reduced  fuel  costs  to  New 
England,  a  vital  factor  here,  both  to  industry  and  to  homes.  This 
was  based  on  the  theory  that  bituminous  coal  can  only  be  obtained 
cheaply  from  the  southern  or  New  River  district  via  Newport  News 
or  anthracite  coal  from  the  anthracite  district  by  rail.  Such  a 
conclusion,  with  the  present  harbor  cost  per  ton  composed  of  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  its  value  in  transportation,  seems  a  mis- 
taken one. 

The  real  facts  seem  to  justify  the  opinion  that  when  the  ob- 
structing barriers  are  removed  by  the  deepening  and  widening  of 
the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal  and  by  the  waterway  across 
New  Jersey,  there  will  be  a  change  in  the  coal  mining  activity. 

Generally  speaking,  the  entire  coal  mining  region  practically 
parallels  our  coastline,  and  the  principal  coal  mines  are  about  equi- 
distant from  it.  The  Port  of  Philadelphia  is  perhaps  nearer  the 
anthracite  fields  than  it  and  the  other  ports  are  to  the  bituminous 
field.  And  so  we  have  a  picture  of  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania 
coals  (which  have  a  heat  value  approximating  those  of  the  southern 
field)  being  withheld  from  the  market  by  natural  barriers.  When 
these  are  removed,  as  we  now  plan,  the  railroad  tonnage  from  mines 
to  ports  at  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  from  the  Pennsylvania 
and  West  Virginia  fields,  should  undergo  a  marked  increase. 

Picture,  if  you  will,  colliers  loaded  from  West  Virginia  or 
Southern  Pennsylvania,  going  from  Baltimore  to  Newport  News, 
nearly  200  miles  directly  away  from  their  destination  here  and 
then  turning  back  to  recover  almost  this  distance  by  water  before 
they  are  on  a  parity  with  transit  through  the  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal. 
The  distance  from  Baltimore  to  Newport  News  is  practically  the 
same  as  the  distance  from  Baltimore  to  New  York  harbor  via  the 
New  Jersey  Ship  Canal. 

Then  place  further  in  the  picture  the  course  of  anthracite  coal, 
which,  from  many  of  the  anthracite  mines,  is  a  comparatively  short 
haul  to  the  ports  of  Philadelphia  or  Trenton.  With  the  largest 
centers  of  population  in  New  England  located  along  or  near  the 
seaboard,  is  it  unreasonable  that  they  should  ask  their  government 
why  they  cannot  have  the  advantage  of  anthracite  coal  from  Phila- 
delphia at  i>ractically  one-third  the  per  ton  mile  shipping  cost  by 
rail  from  that  point?  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  railroads  from 
the  mines  to  the  Port  of  Philadelphia  should  not  gain  by  reason 
of  the  greatly  increased  tonnage  thus  carried  over  a  short  rail 
route?  For  these  roads  the  instant  problem  seems  reduced  trans- 
portation charges  to  recover  tonnage.  If  the  delivered  customer  cost 
is  reduced  by  waterway  to  New  England  coastal  points,  and  rail 
tonnage  thus  increased,  it  seems  possible  to  help  the  rail  problem 
by  waterway  even  in  the  face  of  possible  truck  competition. 
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In  this  comment  we  mention  only  the  traffic  in  coal  because 
it  seems  an  item  of  paramount  importance  to  New  England  in 
securing-  good  fuel  cheaply.  The  eminent  engineers  of  the  army 
have  analyzed  this  and  other  problems  which  will  be  contained  in 
their  forthcoming-  report.  It  seems  p roper,,  however,  to  indicate 
that  much  of  the  tonnage  of  the  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal  will  be 
obtained  from  new  conditions  which  it  is  presumed  will  be  fully 
considered  in  the  engineers'  report. 

In  view  of  the  recent  death  of  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee, 
Hon.  Frederick  W.  Donnelly,  who  has  passed  on  after  years  of 
notable  effort  in  the  public  Meal,  and  also  because  of  the  death 
of  the  treasurer,  Hon.  Charles  A.  McCormick,  several  months  ago,  it 
seems  fitting  that  I  should  report  the  current  status  of  the  water- 
way project  since  the  last  meeting  of  your  Association. 

We  have  given  every  possible  effort  to  secure  the  interest  of 
the  great  departments  at  Washington  and  of  our  Congressmen  and 
Senators  there,  especially  those  from  New  Jersey.  The  co-operation 
of  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Eastman,  co-ordinator  of  transportation,  and  of 
the  President,  has  been  sought.  Informal  request  was  made  in 
midsummer  by  this  committee  to  Hon.  Frank  C.  Walker,  for  an 
appropriation  from  the  President's  work  relief  fund,  in  view  of  the 
expressed  intention  of  Congress  that  the  fund  could  be  utilized  in 
part  for  rivers  and  harbors  purposes.  This  request  was  referred 
back  to  the  army  engineers  who  advised  that  an  immediate  applica- 
tion would  be  made  for  money  from  this  fund  if  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  was  found  favorable. 
The  engineers  have  not  yet  reported,  and  we  are  advised  that  t lie 
time  for  application  to  be  filed  is  past,  notwithstanding  this  informal 
request.  Members  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  indicate  that  decision 
may  not  be  made  for  several  weeks. 

In  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  at  my  request,  several  of  the  pro- 
ponents, including  the  Port  Raritan  District  Commission,  met  with 
Hon.  Harold  G.  Hoffman,  Governor,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the 
necessary  organization  in  the  state,  to  handle  the  financing  and 
procuring  of  the  right  of  way  for  the  project.  The  attitude  of  the 
Governor,  although  personally  favorable  to  the  project,  indicates 
that  he  prefers  to  await  the  favorable  report  of  the  Hoard  of  En- 
gineers before  proceeding*  in  right-of-way  activity. 

This  committee  has  advocated,  since  its  inception,  the  formation 
of  a  state  authority  (perhaps  it  might  be  called  the  New  Jersey 
Navigation  District).  The  unsold  basins  of  the  old  Morris  and 
Essex  canal  might  be  assigned  to  such  an  authority  by  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  for  the  purpose  of  buying  the  right  of  way  for  the 
New  Jersey  Ship  Canal.  These  basins  remain  unsold  from  the  old 
canal,  which  was  set  apart  some  years  ago  by  legislation  for  sale. 
The  proceeds  of  the  sale  were  to  buy  the  right  of  way  we  require 
for  the   New  Jersey   Ship   Canal.    *    *  * 
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At  present  the  entire  outcome  of  this  activity,  and  its  success 
or  failure,  hinges  on  the  favorahle  report  of  the  army  engineers, 
whose  competent  and  fair  decision  we  may  confidently  await. 

President  Moore  :    Is  Rhode  Island  represented? 
Mr.  Charles  F.  McElroy  (Providence,  Rhode  Island)  :  Yes. 
President  Moore  :    It  is  suggested  that  Rhode  Island  be  heard 
tonight.    But  can  you  be  here  tomorrow? 
Mr.  McElroy  :  Yes. 

President  Moore  :  Will  you  present  Rhode  Island's  situation 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  McElroy  :    Yes,  sir. 

President  Moore  :    We  are  obliged  to  you. 

Is  Mr.  Frank  S.  Davis,  of  Boston,  in  the  room? 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  :  No,  sir;  he  is  busy  with  the  Boston 
Committee. 

President  Moore  :  We  will  close  the  exercises  of  the  evening 
with  an  address  by  the  Mayor  of  Morrisville,  Pennsylvania,  the 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Stockham,  who  will  wind  up  the  New  Jersey  Ship 
Canal  discussion,  and  will  tell  us  of  Pennsylvania's  relationship  to 
that  project.  (ApxDlause.) 


PENNSYLVANIA  AND  THE  NEW  JERSEY  SHIP  CANAL 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Stockham 

Mr.  Stockham  :  Mr.  President  and  Guests  of  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterways  Association,  My  Fellow-members:  Numerous 
references  have  been  made  to  the  object  that  we  have  before  us, 
which  reminds  me  of  the  woman  who  went  to  the  captain  on  board 
ship  and  said,  "Captain,  I  fear  I  am  going  to  be  seasick.  What 
will  I  do?" 

The  captain  said,  "You  will  do  it." 

That  is  exactly  the  situation  here.    We  will  do  it. 

A  lot  more  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  historical  relations 
of  the  various  states  and  cities,  or  their  relation  historically  to  the 
Nation.    I  won't  refer  to  that,  but  I  will  refer  to  a  bit  of  geography. 

Pennsylvania  does  not  touch  the  sea,  but  that  great  industrial 
state  with  ten  million  people  does  have  an  outlet  through  the  Ohio 
River  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  and  a  great  industrial  center  to 
the  ocean  more  than  one  thousand  miles  away,  and  Pennsylvania  on 
the  east  has  another  great  industrial  center  in  the  Lehigh  Valley 
and  that  is  170  miles  only  from  the  sea  and  but  70  miles  from  this 
New  Jersey  Ship  Canal. 
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Now,  in  1927,  the  Seventy-third  Congress  had  a  survey  made  of 
the  upper  river  because  we  in  Pennsylvania  have  great  faith  in  this 
canal  and  believe  the  industrial  interests  of  the  two  extremes  of 
the  State  should  be  upon  a  waterway,  and  in  that  respect  this  survey 
of  the  Seventy-third  Congress  produced  a  report  setting-  forth  that 
from  the  Lehigh  and  Delaware  Eivers  up  through  the  Delaware  to 
the  Lehigh  to  the  coal  regions,  the  waterway  improvement  would 
involve  an  expenditure  of  $62,000,000,  and  the  report  said  that  for 
the  expenditure  of  $3,732,000  there  could  be  produced  a  saving-  of 
$2,900,000  in  rates,  the  interest  on  60  per  cent,  of  the  cost,  but  it  did 
not  recommend  any  construction  of  such  a  waterway  until  the  New 
Jersey  Ship  Canal  was  built,  and  that  is  binding-. 

Now,  we  will  go  further.  One  industrj^  in  the  Lehigh  Valley 
has  an  investment  of  $200,000,000  and  the  investment  in  homes  repre- 
sents another  $100,000,000.  There  are  26,000,000  tons  of  anthracite 
mined  in  that  section  with  a  valuation  of  $114,000,000.  There  is, 
mind  you,  right  along  this  waterway  and  within  a  radius  of  ten 
miles  at  the  head  of  this  projected  waterway,  there  is  within  the 
mines  in  a  twenty-mile  circle,  6,000,000,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal. 
We  have  $13,000,000,000  there  in  coal,  and  250,000  people  in  that  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  and  4,300,000  tons  of  material  are  used  by 
one  industry  alone  in  that  area,  saving  $9,280,000  a  year  in  freight 
if  moved  by  water.  There  are  10,000,000  tons  of  coal  that  cannot 
come  into  this  New  England  district  for  the  very  reason  that  freight 
rates  by  rail  are  so  very  high  yet  could  be  sent  into  this  area  by 
the  waterway  at  a  saving  of  $10,000,000  a  year,  giving  employment 
to  many  miners  of  our  section  who  are  severely  hit  at  this  time. 

So  I  come  to  you  with  items  which  would  make  a  $22,000,000 
saving  as  against  the  very  conservative  report  of  the  Government  of 
approximately  $3,000,000. 

There  is  another  feature  I  want  to  dwell  on.  I  have  touched 
lightly  on  our  geographical  situation  on  the  west.  Let  us  get 
facts  that  relate  to  this  canal  itself. 

This  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal  would  benefit  nine  states  with 
37,121,093  souls. 

The  Federal  tax,  the  income  to  the  Federal  Government  from 
those  nine  states  was  $1,285,505,027  last  year. 

The  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal  and  the  upper  Delaware  develop- 
ment, and  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal,  the  three  projects 
together,  total  $283,000,000  estimated  expenditure. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  }:>roject  benefits  seven  states  with  a  popula- 
tion of  17,691,000  people,  and  the  tax  income  from  the  people  there 
is  $456,678  and  $243,000,000  have  been  spent  or  authorized  on  that 
project  to  date.  And  when  all  seven  or  nine  dams  are  completed, 
seven  dams  I  think,  over  $1,000,000,000  will  have  been  expended. 

Now,  here  is  a  very  fair  analysis,  my  friends  :  37,000,000  people 
against  17,000,000  people;  $1,285,000,000  income  against  $456,000,  and 
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are  we  not  entitled  to  the  money  for  the  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal? 
It  will  put  15,000  people  to  work  who  are  now  unemployed,  and  it 
will  keep  them  employed  for  the  next  five  years. 

The  outside  traffic  coming*  inside  would  mean  commerce  that 
would  equal  the  commerce  of  the  Panama  Canal  as  it  is  today. 

Last  spring-  I  introduced,  as  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature, a  resolution  asking  that  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  seek, 
through  the  President,  the  funds  necessary  to  put  in  motion  this 
whole  work  in  the  Delaware  Valley.  It  succeeded  in  passage  in  the 
House  and  was  so  strenuously  objected  to  by  the  railroads  in  the 
Senate,  that  it  failed  of  passage,  and  in  my  endeavor  to  secure  its 
approval  by  the  committee  I  was  told  frankly  that  the  railroads 
were  opposed  to  it. 

Now,  this  situation,  as  it  relates  to  the  railroads  and  to  our 
waterways  is  itself  serious,  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  it  is  not 
an  unsurmountable  problem  if  we  will  but  stop  and  think  that  the 
development  of  the  hinterland  and  the  industrial  development  of  that 
great  section  of  our  United  States  that  is  following  closely  the  center 
of  population  presents  a  factor  that  should  be  considered  clearly  by 
the  railroads,  for  if  they  do  not  consider  it  clearly  then  the  railroads 
of  the  East  may  awaken  to  the  fact  that  one  of  these  days  they 
will  find  that  they  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  their  traffic  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  the  East,  through  its  incapacity  to  develop,  will  lose 
a  great  deal  of  its  industry  to  the  Middle  West,  and  a  population 
which  it  has  held  in  the  past  and  which,  if  you  will  look  at  the 
matter  carefully  and  without  bias,  you  will  see  will  follow  the  same 
course. 

If  the  railroad  executives  were  to  command  their  engineers  to 
use  all  their  ingenuity  in  the  development  of  traffic  improvements, 
rather  than  use  their  energies  in  legal  measures  to  block  the  progress 
of  commerce  and  the  development  of  other  transportation  agencies, 
or  to  block  legislative  action,  interfering  as  they  do  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  then  possibly  they  themselves  would  see  the  need 
for  overcoming  their  own  inefficiencies  when  many  of  these  prob- 
lems would  vanish. 

Papers  have  been  read  tonight  at  this  Convention  setting  forth 
relative  rates  with  respect  to  various  commodities.  Very  pertinent 
points  have  been  raised  and  there  has  been  much  here  that  would 
provide  food  for  the  thought  of  the  railroad  executives.  A  great 
English  industrialist  once  said  that  the  difference  between  the 
American  industrialist  and  the  English  industrialist  was  that  the 
American  is  trained  and  the  British  industrialist  is  educated,  and  I 
think  that  is  to  a  larg-e  extent  true.  Our  railroad  executives  are 
trained,  and  they  only  know  certain  things  and  know  only  how  to 
do  certain  things  just  as  they  are  commanded  to  do  them;  they  obey 
their  orders  but  they  are  not  educated  and  they  do  not  learn  the 
value  of  things  as  they  are  and  they  do  not  stand  on  the  streets 
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and  see  themselves  go  by  as  others  see  them;  and  they  do  not  get 
the  grasp  of  these  things  as  others  do.  They  have  been  asleep 
and  are  not  alive  to  the  continuous  development  that  is  going  on 
in  transportation  matters  in  this  country. 

A  great  change  is  going  to  take  place  after  this  depression  has 
passed,  a  great  change  in  the  way  of  industrial  set-ups;  there  will 
be  demands  on  all  the  engineering  ingenuity  of  every  railroad  engi- 
neer, and  there  is  going  to  be  a  situation  presented  that  will  really 
be  urgent  and  will  demand  of  us  the  exercise  of  all  our  ingenuity  in 
the  development  of  means  to  take  care  of  a  situation  that,  in  its 
proportions,  will  be  enormous. 

I  am  reminded  just  a  little  of  the  seasick  lady  on  the  boat  the 
other  day  who  went  to  one  of  the  stewards  and  said,  "Steward, 
where  is  the  women's  rest  room?"  and  he  said,  "Madam,  it  is  just 
around  the  corner,"  and  she  replied,  "None  of  that  prosperity  stuff ; 
this  is  urgent."  (Laughter.) 

Now,  my  friends,  this  situation  is  urgent  and  so  urgent  that 
there  is  need,  after  twenty-eight  years  of  effort,  to  consummate  this 
entire  inland  waterway  plan  and  there  is  urgent  need  to  perfect  the 
entire  system  by  supplying'  this  missing  link.  We  must  have  that 
in  operation  just  as  soon  as  it  can  be,  for  there  will  be  need  and 
urgent  need  for  it  when  commerce  and  industry  revive. 

There  needs  to  be  some  real,  cohesive  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  this  Organization  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  question, 
to  go  after  some  of  these  funds  so  that  they  may  be  appropriated 
for  this  important  instrument  of  commerce  and  navigation,  to  meet 
the  potential  needs  with  which  the  country  will  be  faced. 

We  need  this  canal  along  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

Now,  I  am  reminded  today,  my  friends,  of  the  situation,  a  fact 
that  has  been  referred  to  with  respect  to  some  of  those  who  have 
carried  on  for  years  and  who  are  absent. 

The  Mayor  of  Camden  has  well  prayed  for  the  life,  the  continued 
and  long  life  of  this  great  President  of  ours,  that  he  may  see  this 
canal  to  a  successful  fruition. 

In  the  county  seat  of  my  county  there  is  a  historical  building 
and  in  that  building  there  is  a  beautiful  picture  and  it  is  entitled, 
I  think,  "The  Eescue  of  the  Colors,"  and  it  represents  a  Bucks 
Countian  who,  in  that  great  strife  between  the  states  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  left  Bucks  County  as  the  captain  of  his 
company,  and  there  is  pictured  rescuing  the  colors  from  the  soldier 
who  had  been  stricken  down.  Here  in  the  field  lies  this  prostrate 
soldier,  he  has  planted  the  staff,  the  colors  are  flying,  and  here  are 
pictured  the  boys  in  gray  and  blue,  both  rushing  for  the  colors; 
those  of  the  gray  would  have  made  a  capture  but  this  other  reach- 
ing out  saved  the  flag. 

And  I  am  reminded  of  the  fact  that  there  have  been  men  who 
have  been  carrying  the  colors  of  this  Association  and  they  have 
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fallen  by  the  wayside  in  this  great  fight.  A  great  compatriot  of 
ours,  that  man  across  the  river,  across  the  river  from  me,  whom 
we  all  remember,  a  former  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Trenton,  so  lately 
gone,  my  friend,  Frederick  W.  Donnelly.  He  is  one  who  carried 
the  colors,  and  those  colors  must  be  held  aloft.  We  must  keep 
up  this  fight. 

And  so,  my  friends,  it  is  quite  essential  that  we  should  press  on 
with  renewed  vigor ;  that  we  may  save  the  day  and  carry  this  work 
to  an  early  conclusion  so  that  from  the  Boston  Lights  to  the 
Virginia  Capes  there  may  be  one  complete  inland  waterway,  that 
every  ship  that  has  a  cargo  may  move  peaceably  along  the  coast 
and  may  not  have  to  go  back  from  port  to  port,  but  may  go  through 
the  waterway  as  one  great  continuous  port.  It  is  essential.  It 
is  necessary. 

And  how  are  we  going'  to  do  it?  Well,  I  have  but  one  simple 
suggestion  to  make  in  conclusion  and  that  is  that  out  of  this  Con- 
vention here  assembled  there  be  a  committee  that  shall  make  it  their 
imperative  duty,  with  time  as  the  essence,  remembering  these  men 
who  have  gone,  remembering*  those  who  have  given  their  whole  time 
and  their  substance,  and  their  long  lives  to  this  work,  and  who  have 
dropped  by  the  wayside ;  remember  that  time  is  not  to  be  wasted 
and  go  forward  with  a  determined  effort  to  enlist  public  officials  and 
Congressmen  of  the  various  states  along  the  waterway,  assemble 
them  in  an  effort  and  with  a  diligent  purpose  to  reach  the  proper 
authorities  who  control  these  moneys  and  get  that  which  we  are 
entitled  to  and  which  we  must  have  to  do  this  work,  so  as  to  keep 
these  colors  aloft ;  that  this  man,  our  President,  still  be  breathing 
and  in  the  best  of  health  when  that  end  is  accomplished,  so  that 
he  may  celebrate,  not  only  the  beginning  of  that  work,  but  that  he 
shall  be  with  it  to  its  very  end,  its  completion,  to  the  final  fruition 
of  our  labors ;  and  sail  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey  on  the  New 
Jersey  Ship  Canal.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  The  Mayor  of  Morrisville  has  justified  all  our 
hopes  in  him.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mayor.  Eventually  we  will  sail 
through  the  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Hartigan  (Troy,  New  York)  :  There  is  one  point  that  I  did 
not  hear  the  speaker  mention  and  I  know  it  is  a  fact,  and  that  is 
that  New  York  State  pays  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  Federal  taxes  and 
I  venture  to  say  that  between  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  they  pay  half  of  the  taxes  into  the  Federal  Treasury,  and 
that  is  where  the  money  is  coming  from  to  go  down  to  those  other 
states  on  these  other  projects. 

President  Moore  :  Your  statement  rings  true.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  general  public  to  know  that  one  section  of  the  country 
is  being  drained  to  aid  other  sections  of  the  country,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  ours  should  not  be  aided  as  others  are. 
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Is  Mr.  Davis  in  the  room? 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  :  He  is  not,  Mr.  President. 
President  Moore:  Are  there  any  announcements? 
If  not,  we  will  recess  until  tomorrow  morning-  at  ten  o'clock. 

(Thereupon  adjournment  was  taken  until  Tuesday  morning,  October 
8,  1935,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.) 
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TUESDAY  MORNING,  OCTOBER  8,  1935 

Pursuant  to  recess  theretofore  taken,  the  delegates  to  the 
Convention  resumed  their  deliberations  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  in  the 
Ball  Room  of  the  Statler  Hotel,  when  the  following-  proceedings 
and  transactions  were  had : 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  TRANSACTIONS 

President  Moore:  Just  informally,  and  before  we  call  the 
session  to  order,  I  will  ask  our  friend,  Gustav  A.  Wick,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  read  this  letter ;  it  is  not  necessarily  humorous,  but  it 
evidences  the  good  sportsmanship  of  our  friends  of  the  Canal 
Committee  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Wick  will  you  read  this  letter? 


LETTER  OF  T.  G.  WOOLFORD,  CHAIRMAN,  GEORGIA 
CANAL  COMMISSION 

Atlanta,  Ga.,   September   30,  1935. 

Dear  Mr.  Moore : 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  kind  suggestion  in  your  letter 
of  September  26th  to  present  a  short  paper  in  regard  to  our 
canal  project.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  do  not  feel  that 
1  could  do  this  without  some  feeling  of  embarrassment. 

"Though  I  still  believe  that  the  route  we  proposed  for  a 
barge  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  inland  waterways  with 
the  inland  waterways  of  the  Gulf  and  the  Mississippi  Valley 
system  is  the  most  practicable  plan,  the  President  has  indi- 
cated a  preference  for  a  ship  canal  and  the  Jacksonville 
group  has  made  some  progress  to  that  end.  We  recognize 
that  two  canals  cannot  be  built,  and  if  they  build  theirs  may 
joy  be  with  them.  They  have  our  best  wishes  even  if  they 
have  not  our  enhusiastic  endorsement. 

Again,  I  wish  to  exjn'ess  my  sincere  hope  that  you  will 
have  a  successful  and  far-reaching'  meeting  in  Boston.  I 
know  that  it  will  be  pleasant. 

Cordially  yours, 

(Signed)  T.  G.  WOOLFORD, 

Chairman. 

President  Moore  :  This  comes  from  the  chairman  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  to  Gulf  of  Mexico  Canal  Commission  of  the  State  of 
Georgia.    They  have  been  hoping  for  a  waterway  to  run  in  by  way 
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of  Cumberland  Sound  and  the  Suwanee  River,  but  this  was  before 
the  Board  of  Engineers,  and  had  not  reached  a  point  where  it 
could  be  acted  on  when  the  President;  made  his  grant  to  our  Florida 
friends;  these  gentlemen  accept  the  situation  very-  gracefully  for 
the  present,  (Applause.) 


GREETINGS  TO  CHARLES  E.  REID 

President  Moore  :  Judge  Woollard,  of  the  New  York  State  Water- 
ways Association,  reminds  me  that  Mr.  Reid,  its  secretary,  a  pioneer 
worker  in  this  Association,  is  not  well,  and  suggests  that  a  telegram 
of  good  cheer  be  sent  to  him,  which  will  be  done. 


TIME  AND  PLACE 

President  Moore:  The  Time  and  Place  Committee  is  represented 
here  by  Chairman  J.  H.  LeRoy,  of  North  Carolina.  He  is  one  of 
the  faithful  and  in  the  hall  at  this  time.  I  shall  refer  to  that 
committee  this  communication  from  George  C.  Clarke,  of  the  Paw- 
tucket  Business  Men's  Association,  in  co-operation  with  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  urging  that  the  next  Convention  of  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterways  Association  meet  in  Providence,  R.  I.  (Applause.) 

I  hand  you  also,  Mr.  LeRoy,  a  letter  from  former  Mayor  Sewell, 
of  Miami,  an  officer  of  the  Association,  in  which  he  tells  us  how 
wonderful  a  city  Miami  is  as  a  convention  city.  He  accompanies 
his  letter  with  an  official  communication  from  the  City  Fathers  of 
Miami,  urging  the  Convention  to  go  to  that  city  next  year. 

Included  with  Mr.  Sewell 's  letter  are  the  documents  that  I  have 
referred  to. 

President  Moore:  Col.  Earl  I.  Brown,  of  the  South  Atlantic 
Division,  is  unable  to  be  with  us  at  this  Convention,  but  he  has 
sent  a  letter,  which  I  ask  Joseph  T.  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  read : 


LETTER  FROM  COL.  EARL  I.  BROWN,  CORPS  OF 
ENGINEERS 

October  5,  1935. 

Dear  Mr.  Moore  : 

Replying  to  your  very  kind  note  of  the  16th  of  September, 
which  I  have  been  delayed  in  doing  by  reason  of  absence 
from  the  city,  I  beg  to  repeat  my  assurance  of  disappoint- 
ment in  not  finding  it  possible  to  participate  in  your  Asso- 
ciation's meeting  in  Boston.    I  expect,  however,  that  Colonel 
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Garlington,  District  Engineer  at  Savannah;  Colonel  Caples, 
District  Engineer  at  Charleston,  and  Major  Neuman,  my  as- 
sistant here  in  Richmond,  will  all  be  present. 

It  is  understood  that  Colonel  Somervell,  of  the  new 
Ocala,  Fla.,- District,  which  is  charged  with  the  construction 
of  the  Florida  Canal,  has  been  sent  out  on  a  special  mission 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and,  therefore,  will  not  be  able 
to  take  in  Boston. 

It  is  in  Colonel  Caples'  district  that  the  work  on  the 
waterway  from  Norfolk  to  Miami  is  just  about  to  be  com- 
pleted and  he  will  be  able  to  give  you  full  details.  This  will 
complete  all  work  on  the  waterway  now  authorized  in  the 
South  Atlantic  Division. 

The  Florida  Canal  project  has  been  initiated,  and  the 
work  is  rapidly  being-  organized. 

The  Lake  Okeechobee,  Fla.,  Drainage  Area  project  is  like- 
wise making  excellent  progress.  All  the  levee  on  the  south 
side  of  the  lake,  comprising  about  66  miles  of  levee,  and 
many  accessory  drainagve  and  hurricane  gvates  are  rapidly 
approaching  completion.  Most  of  the  work  on  the  west 
side  of  the  lake,  including  the  Caloosahatchee  River,  is  under 
contract,  and  specifications  are  about  complete  for  adver- 
tising for  bids  for  the  north  levee  and  accessory  works. 

With  best  regards,  and  wishing  the  Association  a  suc- 
cessful meeting. 

Sincerely  yours, 

EARL  I.  BROWN, 
Colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

1 'resident  Moo-re:  Colonel  Brown  is  an  old  friend  of  ours, 
and  we  rejoice  in  having  this  letter  from  him  descriptive  of  the 
work  in  the  Southern  Division,  about  which  we  will  hear  more 
through  the  Mayor  of  Richmond,  Va.,  the  Hon.  J.  Fulmer  Bright,  whom 
we  remember  so  pleasantly  as  of  last  year's  Convention  and  who  is 
present  with  us  this  morning.  (Applause.) 

The  invocation  will  be  pronounced  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Richard  J. 
Haberlin,  D.  D.,  L.  P.  P.,  Yicar  General,  St.  Peter's  Church,  Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

(The  invocation  was  pronounced  by  Doctor  Haberlin.) 
President  Moore  :     Is  Mr.  Cushing  here? 

Tite  Sergeant-at-Arms  :  He  is  out  of  the  hall  for  the  minute. 
I  will  find  him. 

President  Moore:  Being  a  yachtsman,  he  is  out  somewhere 
in  Boston  harbor,  I  suppose,  so  Mr.  Davis  you  will  have  the  pleasure 
of  escorting  the  Commandmant  of  the  Coast  Guard  to  the  platform. 
(Applause.) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  present  Rear  Admiral  Harry  G.  Hamlet, 
the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard.  (Applause.) 

Now,  Mr.  Davis,  won't  you  find  Colonel  Lukesh,  Division  Com- 
mander of  the  North  Atlantic  Division?  (Applause.)  And  Col.  John 
C.  H.  Lee,  of  Philadelphia?    If  you  do  this  properly,  Mr.  Davis,  we 
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may  make  you  a  general.  And  I  ask  Mayor  von  Nieda,  of  Camden, 
if  he  will  join  Mr.  Davis  and  make  this  a  sort  of  co-operative  society 
to  escort  Colonel  Lukesh  and  Colonel  Lee  to  the  platform.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  present  to  you  Colonel  Lukesh  and 
Colonel  Lee.  (Applause.) 

And  now,  Mr.  Davis,  will  you  ask  Colonel  Ardery,  of  the  Second 
New  York  District,  to  come  to  the  platform?  (Applause.)  And 
Colonel  Schulz,  of  the  First.  New  York  District?  (Applause.) 

Colonel  Lee:    Colonel  Schulz  will  not  be  here  until  tomorrow. 

President  Moore:  That  is  all  right,  Brother  Davis;  Colonel 
Schulz  is  not  here.    He  will  be  here  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Davis  :  I  *will  be  ready  and  on  the  job.  I  will  be  right 
on  deck. 

President  Moore  :  Is  Eugene  F.  Moran,  Chairman  of  the  Livers, 
Harbors  and  Piers  Committee  of  'the  Maritime  Association  of  the 
Port  of  New  York,  here?  (Applause.) 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms'  :    He  is  not  here  yet. 

President  Moore:  And  New  York  only  a  few  miles  away.  I 
see  Mr,  Martin  has  come  into  the  room.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Martin,  you  are  Chairman  of  the  General  Committee  for 
Boston? 

Mr.  Martin  :    Yes,  sir. 

President  Moore,:  Out  late  last  night?  Tell  us  what  it  is  all 
about. 

Mr.  Martin  :    Well,  it  won't  be  long  before  we  all  know. 

President  Moore  :  Join  Mr.  Davis  and  bring  Colonel  Garling- 
ton  to  the  platform. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  present  to  you  Col.  Creswell  Garlington, 
District  Engineer  at  Savannah,  Ga.  (Applause.) 

Now,  is  Col.  W.  G.  Caples,  of  the  Charleston  District,  here? 
(Applause.) 

Will  you  come  forward  under  the  escort  of  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr. 
Davis?  (Applause.) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  present  to  you  Colonel  Caples.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Boston  has  a  distinguished  army  engineer  in  Col.  John  J. 
Kingman ;  he  has  the  honor  and  privilege  of  representing  Boston 
harbor.  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Davis  will  kindly  find  Colonel  King- 
man and  bring  him  to  the  platform.  (Applause.) 

How  do  you  like  Boston,  Colonel? 

Colonel  Kingman  :    Very  well,  indeed. 

President  Moore  :  I  wish  you  to  know  Boston  is  a  very  hos- 
pitable city ;  they  stay  up  late,  but  they  are  on  the  job  early.  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  here,  Colonel. 
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Colonel  Kingman  :    I  am  glad  to  be  here,  sir. 

President  Moore:  Now,  we  are  ready  to  start.  Mr.  Baxter, 
please  read  this  letter  from  Maj.  Ralph  Millis,  of  the  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  office. 


LETTER  FROM  MAJOR  RALPH  MILLIS,  CORPS 
OF  ENGINEERS 

WAR  DEPARTMENT 
United   States   Engineer  Office 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 

September  17,  1935. 

Dear  Mr.  Moore : 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  September  13,  1935,  con- 
veying- an  invitation  to  attend  the  Convention  of  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterways  Association  in  Boston  on  October  7th  to 
10  th. 

I  greatly  appreciate  being  included  among  those  invited 
to  this  important  meeting.  I  find,  however,  that  it  will  not 
be  x>racticable  for  me  to  be  away  from  here  at  the  time  men- 
tioned, and  I  must,  therefore,  decline  your  invitation  with 
regret. 

During  the  past  year  the  work  in  this  district  has  con- 
sisted largely  of  maintenance  on  projects  previously  com- 
pleted. The  most  important  item  of  progress  in  new  work  is 
the  substantial  completion  of  the  project  for  the  Upper 
Cape  Fear  River.  The  latest  work  was  the  construction  of 
Lock  and  Dam  No.  3,  raising  the  crest  and  lock  walls  at 
Lock  and  Dam  No.  1,  and  repairs  to  Lock  and  Dam  No.  2. 
The  project  calls  for  a  depth  of  8  feet  at  low  water  from 
Wilmington  to  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  and  navigation  with  that 
depth  is  now  practicable  for  the  entire  distance,  although 
the  new  works  have  not  been  formally  opened.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  project  will  probably  be  announced  before  the 
date  of  your  Convention. 

Although  the  Upper  Cape  Fear  project  was  begun  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago,  practicable  depths  to  Fayetteville  have  never 
been  available  until  now.  The  location  of  the  waterway  indi- 
cates its  use  as  a  feeder  to  the  intra-coastal  waterway  sys- 
tem extending  northward  and  southward  from  Wilmington. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  completed  Cape  Fear  development  will 
prove  a  useful  addition  to  the  comprehensive  system  of 
waterways  along  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

With  best  regards, 

Yours  sincerely, 

RALPH  MILLIS, 
Major,  Corps  of  Engineers,  District  Engineer. 


President  Moore:  Mr.  Baxter,  read  this  telegram  from  the 
Hampton  Roads  Maritime  Exchange  and  the  Norfolk  Association 
of  Commerce. 
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TELEGRAM  FROM  HAMPTON  ROADS  MARITIME 
EXCHANGE 

Greetings  and  very  best  wishes  for  a  successful  Con- 
vention at  Boston.  Regret  my  inability  to  be  present.  You 
may  be  sure,  however,  of  my  deepest  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Association  and  appreciation  of  its  work. 

A.  B.  SCHWARZKOPF, 
President,  Hampton  Roads  Maritime  Exchange,  Norfolk  As- 
sociation of  Commerce. 

President  Moore  :  Also  a  telegram  from  Frank  L.  Bolton,  Vice- 
President  of  the  New  York  State  Waterways  Association. 


TELEGRAM  FROM  NEW  YORK  STATE  WATERWAYS 
ASSOCIATION 

Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Assn.,  Hotel  Statler : 

Regret  that  a  recent  bereavement  makes  it  impossible  for 
me  to  be  with  you.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  about  a  recent  ship- 
ment of  twelve  barges  of  salt  from  Cayug-a  Lake  via  New 
York  State  Barge  Canal,  Deeper  Hudson  Sound  and  Cape 
Cod  Canal  to  Boston.  This  water  route  from  Central 
New  York  to  Boston  is  what  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
compete  with  foreign  salt.  We  want  the  New  Jersey 
Canal  badly  and  hope  a  successful  meeting  will  advance 
this  project. 

With  best  personal  wishes  to  yourself  and  delegates. 

FRANK  L.  BOLTON, 
Vice-President,  New  York  State  Waterways  Assn. 

President  Moore  :  We  have  usually  had  at  these  Conventions  a 
spokesman  of  the  Coast  Guard,  an  institution  which  we  have  always 
admired  and  endeavored  to  encourage  in  its  work.  Its  activities 
are  spread  along  the  coast  lines  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Gulf,  and  around  the  Great  Lakes.  It  is  not  only  a  life- 
saving'  bureau,  but  it  is  commerce  building;  it  offers  protection  to 
the  mariner.  A  mere  reference  to  the  vessels  that  have  been  aided 
by  this  wonderful  service  through  the  past  year  is  sufficient  to 
remind  us  of  this  splendid  corps. 

For  a  long*  time,  during*  the  period  of  prohibition,  now  a 
memory,  the  Coast  Guard  had  imposed  on  it  extra  duties,  onerous 
and  sometimes  unpleasant,  but  that  never  unfavorably  affected  its 
fine  status  as  a  strong'  arm  of  the  Government  service. 

You  now  know  that  the  Commandmant  of  the  Coast  Guard  is 
with  us;  he  has  been  with  us  before  when  his  rank  was  not  that 
of  Commandant.    We  have  always  awaited  his  coming,  and  he  knows 
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well  we  appreciate  iliim  and  have  always  embodied  in  our  resolu- 
tions some  pleasant  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Guard. 

May  I  present  for  the  first  address  of  the  morning-,,  Rear  Ad- 
miral Harry  G.  Hamlet,  Commandant  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard?  (Applause.) 


THE  COAST  GUARD 

Rear  Admiral  Harry  6.  Hamlet 

Admiral  Hamlet:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Memoers  of  This  Splendid 
Atlantic  Beeper  Waterways  Association  Convention:  I  have  listened 
with  a  good  deal  of  interest  to  the  witty  manner  in  which  your 
Chairman  aj)ologizes  for  not  having  more  people  here.  Frankly,  I 
am  astonished  that  there  are  as  many  here  as  are.  I  think  he 
overlooked  the  real  reason  why  that  great  crowd  which  he  evidently 
hoped  would  be  here  did  not  come,  and  that  is  that  by  some  means 
or  other  it  got  out  that  I  was  to  speak  this  morning,  so  I  think 
that  as  soon  as  I  finish,  the  vacant  chairs  will  become  filled,  but  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  those  who  have  come ;  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  come  here  and  address  you. 

I  also  notice  your  Chairman's  frequent  references  to  the  hos- 
pitality of  Boston.  I  know  something  about  that.  I  was  brought  up 
in  this  town  or  this  city ;  it  is  a  splendid  city  for  hospitality,  but 
the  thought  that  came  to  me  was  that  I  wondered  what  the  water 
part  of  it  had  to  do  with  the  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  delegates 
and  others.    I  suppose  that  was  on  the  side.  (Laughter.) 

Several  times  before  I  have  come  before  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Conventions  as  the  representative  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
and,  although  years  may  pass,  the  reminiscences  of  the  pioneering 
call  to  blaze  the  way  to  a  greater  Nation  through  better  marine 
transportation,  sounded  at  these  meetings,  of  the  good-fellowship, 
and  public-spiritedness  shall  always  remain  close  to  my  heart.  And 
your  genial,  able,  and  beloved  President  stands  out  in  bold  relief  in 
those  thoughts. 

Aside  from  my  warm  personal  high  regard,  the  Service  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  feels  a  keen  attachment  for  your 
Organization  and  an  ai>preciation  for  the  great  work  carried  on  so 
unselfishly.  Year  after  year  projects  of  coastal  inland  waterway 
developments,  which  when  advocated  and  furthered  by  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterways  Association,  seemed  a  far  cry  to  the  future,  have 
come  into  being,  until  now  the  Nation  can  well  be  proud  of  the 
splendid  system  of  inland  coastal  waterways  stretching  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast.  Your  proceedings,  your  plans,  and  your  labors  carry 
with  them  the  confidence,  the  good-will  and  sympathetic  support 
of  the  governmental  agencies  concerned,  and  I  am  very  happy  to 
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convey  to  you  greetings  and  good  wishes  on  behalf  of  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Your  President,  in  kindly  extending*  an  invitation  to  me  to  be 
present,  suggested  that  I  speak  to  you  on  the  activities  of  the  Coast 
Guard.  My  life's  work  has  been  devoted  to  that  Corps — over  40  years 
of  active  service.  It  is  but  natural  then  that  it  is  not  only  with 
pride  that  I  venture  upon  that  subject,  but  with  a  feeling-  of  rever- 
ence. We  in  the  Service  when  thinking-  of  the  Coast  Guard  usually 
think  of  it  in  the  terms  of  associations  and  shipmates — that  personal 
touch — and  the  historical  side  and  duties  with  which  we  are  charged 
sort  of  run  commonplace  with  us  from  the  academy  days.  How  re- 
freshing- it  is,  even  for  an  old-timer,  to  go  back  through  the  pages 
of  the  history  of  his  Corps,  and,  as  your  work  has  to  do  with  water 
transportation  and  the  ships  and  boats  that  utilize  the  same,  per- 
haps you  will  be  interested  to  know  something  of  the  oldest  armed 
force  of  your  Government  afloat  and  one  whose  duties  have  been 
closely  associated  since  its  creation  with  the  welfare  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  and  all  those  who  travel  upon  the  sea. 

The  Coast  Guard,  as  such,  was  created  by  the  Act  of  Congress 
approved  January  28,  1915,  by  the  combination  therein  of  the  former 
llevenue  Cutter  Service  and  the  former  Life-Saving  Service.  The  Act 
provided  that  the  Coast  Guard  shall  be  a  part  of  the  military  forces 
of  the  United  States  and  that  it  shall  operate  under  the  Treasury 
Department  in  time  of  peace  and  as  a  part  of  the  Navy  in  time  of 
war  or  whenever  the  President  shall  so  direct.  The  Kevenue  Cutter 
Service  was  established  on  August  4,  1790,  under  an  Act  of  Congress 
approved  by  President  Washington,  to  provide  an  organized  armed 
force  for  the  protection  of  our  coasts,  and  for  the  enforcement  of 
our  maritime  and  customs  laws.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Service  is  nearly  as  old  as  the  Nation  itself.  Its  history  is  linked 
by  memorable  events  with  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  Nation 
from  infancy.  It  has  participated  in  all  the  wars  in  which  the 
country  has  been  a  party,  and  lias  acquitted  itself  with  distinction 
and  honor  whenever  called  to  the  defense  of  the  Flag. 

Today — almost  145  years  after  its  establishment — the  Coast- 
Guard  is  charged  with  duties  which  may  be  generally  described  as 
law  enforcement  upon  the  sea,  the  saving-  of  life  and  property,  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  constant  readiness  for  taking  its  place  in  the 
national  defense  organization  of  the  Government.  Included  in  the 
law  enforcement  duties  are  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  customs  laws  at  sea,  navigation  laws  and  other  laws 
governing  merchant  vessels  and  motorboats,  of  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  anchorage  and  movements  of  vessels  (a  duty  better 
known  as  Captains  of  the  Port),  of  laws  relative  to  oil  pollution, 
immigration,  quarantine,  and  neutrality;  of  the  enforcement  of 
regulations  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  life  during  regattas  and 
marine  parades,  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the 
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fisheries  in  Alaska  and  of  international  conventions  relative  to 
fisheries  on  the  high  seas.  The  Service  examines  seamen  for  cer- 
tificates as  lifeboatmen;  protects  the  game  and  the  seal  and  sea  otter 
fisheries  in  Alaskan  waters,  and  suppresses  mutinies  on  merchant 
vessels. 

Among  its  other  duties  which  are  essentially  humanitarian  in 
character  are :  Rendering  assistance  to  vessels  in  distress  and  the 
saving  of  life  and  property  on  the  seas  and  navigable  waters ;  flood 
relief  upon  the  Ohio,  Mississippi  and  tributary  waters ;  destruction 
and  removal  of  derelicts,  wrecks  or  other  dangers  to  navigation ; 
International  Service  of  Ice  Observation  and  Ice  Patrol  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  extending  medical  and  surgical  aid  to  the  United 
States  vessels  engaged  in  deep-sea  fishing ;  assisting  other  branches 
of  the  Government  in  the  performance  of  duties  assigned ;  caring 
for  and  transporting  shipwrecked  and  destitute  persons  in  Alaska 
and  elsewhere;  carrying  United  States  mail;  collecting  statistics 
regarding  loss  of  life  and  property  on  vessels ;  and  keeping  navigable 
channels  free  of  ice. 

Quite  an  array  of  duties,  you  will  appreciate,  but  the  averag'e 
person,  it  appears,  in  thinking  of  the  Coast  Guard  generally  recalls 
to  mind  its  rescue  operations  at  sea  and  along  the  coast  which  were 
so  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  recent  Florida  hurricane.  Through 
gales  of  hurricane  force  the  cutters  struggled  to  reach  disabled  craft 
— and  they  were  successful — and  aircraft  took  to  the  air  as  soon  as 
it  was  humanly  possible  on  their  errands  of  mercy  and  assistance. 
Their  heroic  endeavors  and  labors  were  in  keeping  with  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  Service,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  took  occasion  to  speak  of  their  services  in  the  following  words : 
"The  co-operation  extended  the  Eed  Cross  by  the  splendid  officers 
and  crews  of  the  Coast  Guard  in  this  recent  effort  has  been  typical 
of  that  which  we  have  come  to  regard  as  traditional  from  our  years 
of  experience  with  this  valuable  branch  of  the  Government  Service. 
Eeports  which  come  to  me  all  speak  of  the  eagerness  of  the  personnel 
to  apply  humanitarian  measures  in  many  instances  far  beyond  the 
call  of  duty."  Some  idea  of  the  rescue  and  assistance  work  of  the 
Coast  Guard  may  be  gained  by  mention  of  the  fact  that  during  the 
past  fiscal  year,  lives  saved  or  persons  rescued  from  peril  totaled 
nearly  6,000,  and  the  value  of  vessels  assisted  (including  cargoes) 
amount  to  approximately  $60,000,000.  Cold  figures,  but  behind  them 
are  stories  of  courage,  resourcefulness,  devotion  to  duty,  and  often- 
times self-sacrifice. 

The  International  Service  of  Ice  Observation  and  Ice  Patrol  in 
the  North  Atlantic,  provided  for  under  the  International  Convention 
for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  is  carried  on  annually  by  the  Coast 
Guard  in  the  region  of  the  Grand  Banks.  This  duty  has  been  per- 
formed since  1914,  several  cutters  each  year  standing  guard  in  the 
dreary  Grand  Banks  region,  when  the  ice  menace  prevails,  to  warn 
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ships  of  the  positions  of  all  known  bergs.  Since  this  international 
service  was  established,  following  the  loss  of  the  "Titanic,"  it  is  a 
matter  of  gratification  to  point  to  the  fact  that  there  has  not  been 
the  loss  of  a  single  life  due  to  iceberg  collision  within  the  area 
under  Coast  Guard  surveillance.  In  addition  to  the  iceberg  warning 
and  patrol  service,  the  Coast  Guard  carries  out  a  program  of  inci- 
dental oceanographic  investigations,  and  during  the  past  season, 
following  the  conclusion  of  the  ice  patrol,  the  little  125-foot  patrol 
boat'  "General  Greene,"  now  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  made  a  7,000-mile 
cruise,  covering  the  waters  between  Labrador  and  Greenland.  Dur- 
ing this  cruise  she  was  at  sea  practically  for  two  months  investigat- 
ing oceanographic  conditions  bearing  upon  the  iceberg  situation  in 
the  North  Atlantic.  The  results  of  her  survey  will  prove  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  currents  prevailing  in  a  region  for 
which  little  oceanographic  information  is  at  present  available. 

Prevention  of  smuggling — always  a  duty  of  the  Coast  Guard 
since  1790 — came  to  the  forefront  in  the  public  mind  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  foreign  "rum"  craft  off  our  shores  following  the  adoption 
of  national  prohibition.  The  loyal  performance  of  this  duty  by  the 
Coast  Guard,  through  a  trying  period,  is  well  known  to  you.  Shortly 
after  the  repeal  of  the  prohibition  amendment,  there  was  a  decline 
in  this  form  of  illicit  traffic,  but  in  the  spring  of  1934  it  was  resumed 
on  quite  a  large  scale,  reaching  a  peak  during  May,  1935,  necessitat- 
ing vigorous  action  not  only  by  the  Coast  Guard,  but  by  other 
agencies  of  the  Treasury  Department.  This  campaign  has  met  with 
marked  success.  Smuggling  in  bulk  is  still  present,  and  a  continued 
control  of  this  illicit  traffic  requires  constant  vigilance  by  the  Coast 
Guard. 

An  interesting  and  important  work  performed  by  the  Service  is 
the  removal  of  derelicts  from  the  paths  of  navigation.  Last  year 
191  menaces  to  navigation  were  destroyed.  Quite  frequently  this  duty 
involves  days  of  arduous  work  on  submerged  wreckage,  and  where  it 
is  possible  to  salvage  the  derelict,  it  is  towed  to  the  nearest  port. 
The  Coast  Guard  does  not  consider  the  task  complete  until  the 
menace  has  been  entirely  removed. 

With  the  increasing  trend  in  sea-mindedness  along  our  seaboard, 
each  year  the  number  of  reg*attas  to  be  patrolled  by  the  Coast  Guard 
becomes  larger,  and  during-  1935  there  were  276  regattas  and  marine 
parades  patrolled  by  the  Service.  This  duty  imposes  great  respon- 
sibility upon  the  Coast  Guard  patrol  forces.  They  are  required  to 
regulate  the  movements  of  numerous  vessels  of  every  size  and  descrip- 
tion that  gather  to  witness  each  race,  so  as  to  prevent  crowding 
and  accidents,  to  maintain  order,  and  to  provide  for  an  unobstructed 
course  for  the  competing  vessels.  At  events  such  as  the  Inter- 
collegiate Regatta,  the  Yale-Harvard  Regatta,  and  International  Yacht 
Races,  the  task  assumes  especial  importance. 

Into  the  Bering  Sea  and  North  Pacific  Ocean  each  year  Coast 
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Guard  vessels  are  dispatched  to  protect  the  seal  herds  and  sea  otter 
from  unlawful  seizure  in  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
national Convention,  the  patrol  extending  from  the  coast  of  Washing- 
ton to  the  Pribilof  Islands  during  the  migration  season,  and  around 
the  Pribilof  Islands  and  the  Aleutian  Chain  when  the  seals  and 
sea  otters  i)ropagate  in  those  waters.  The  cutters  also,  while  in 
Alaskan  waters,  provide  medicine  and  medical  treatment  for  the 
natives  and  administer  law  in  the  remote  coastal  villages. 

To  assist  and  to  rescue  as  their  primary  mission,  the  Coast 
Guard  has  stationed  along  our  coasts  243  Coast  Guard  (life-saving) 
stations.  At  each  of  them  a  small  detail  of  men  maintain  a  con- 
stant alertness  to  respond  to  a  call  for  assistance  from  ship  or 
person,  and  are  ready  to  dispatch  through  surf  and  storm  their 
lifeboats  if  the  need  should  require.  The  heroic  work  of  the  crews 
of  these  stations  stands  out  as  an  example  of  the  best  in  fortitude 
and  courage  in  American  manhood. 

While  the  duties  of  the  Coast  Guard  are  generally  similar  to 
those  in  the  early  days  of  its  history,  the  instrumentalities  for  carry- 
ing them  out  are  being  constantly  modernized  and  new  means  em- 
ployed. Only  recently  the  Coast  Guard  put  in  service  at  Sandy  Hook 
its  latest  and  largest  type  of  motor  lifeboat.  It  is  Diesel  powered, 
52  feet  in  length,  and  capable  of  going  to  sea  under  the  severest 
conditions  of  sea  and  weather.  Under  construction  at  the  present 
time  are  seven  cruising  cutters,  238  feet  in  length,  which  will  have 
a  speed  of  20  knots.  They  will  represent  the  latest  features  in 
modern  ship  construction,  equipment  for  Coast  Guard  operations  at 
sea,  and  with  their  increased  speed  should  be  factors  in  adding  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  Service  in  meeting  present-day  demands  upon 
its  facilities. 

Aircraft  has  assumed  an  important  role  in  carrying  forward 
effectively  the  mission  and  duties  of  the  Coast  Guard.  At  the  present 
time  six  Coast  Guard  air  stations  are  in  commission  along  the 
Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific  Coasts,  with  a  total  equipment  of  40  planes, 
mostly  of  the  amphibian  type.  Although  aircraft  is  in  its  infancy 
in  so  far  as  its  application  to  the  duties  and  association  with  the 
history  of  the  Coast  Guard  are  concerned,  many  brilliant  chapters 
of  heroic  rescues  have  been  contributed  by  this  branch  of  the  Service. 
During  1935  there  were  42  instances  in  which  aircraft  flew  to  sea, 
oftentimes  several  hundred  miles  out,  to  rush  a  stricken  seaman  or 
person  from  ship  to  the  nearest  hospital  ashore.  Through  fog  and 
at  times  storms  the  pilots  of  these  planes,  imbued  with  the  traditions 
of  the  Service,  have  guided  their  planes  far  to  sea  to  save  and  to 
rescue.  The  planes,  of  course,  are  of  great  value  in  law  enforce- 
ment work  with  their  wide  range  of  observation  and  the  expedition 
with  which  they  can  carry  out  a  mission.  During  1935  over  six 
million  square  miles  of  sea  area  were  searched  in  the  course  of  their 
duties,  and  143  instances  of  assistance  were  rendered. 
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In  outlining-  these  activities,  I  have  only  attempted  to  give  you 
a  general  idea  of  some  of  the  more  important  work  performed  day 
by  day.  These  duties  are  carried  on  along  tens  of  thousands  of  miles 
of  coast  line,  from  the  shores  of  Alaska  to  Puerto  Rico — from  Maine 
to  Hawaii,  and  on  the  Great  Lakes — and  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
during-  the  past  fiscal  year  was  only  approximately  $21,000,000.  The 
personnel  of  the  Service  charged  with  the  performance  of  these  duties 
numbered  about  480  commissioned  officers,  600  warrant  officers  and 
9,000'  enlisted  men. 

And  so  the  Coast  Guard,  with  over  144  years  of  honorable  service 
behind  it,  and  imbued  with  traditions  which  lend  force  and  spirit  to 
its  every  activity,  strives  day  by  day  to  live  up  to  its  time-honored 
motto  "Semper  Paratus"  ("Always  Ready")  to  be  of  service  to  those 
who  travel  upon  the  sea  and  live  by  the  sea.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore:    Thank  you,  Admiral  Hamlet.  (Applause.) 

Major  Mason  J.  Young-,  the  District  Engineer  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  has  just  arrived. 

Will  you  show  the  Colonel  the  usual  courtesy,  Mr.  Baxter? 
(Applause.) 

Our  friend,  Colonel  Lee,  of  the  District  District,  is  here,  but 
he  has  covered  so  many  assignments  in  recent  months  that  we  have 
not  seen  him  in  Philadelphia  as  much  as  we  would  like  to ;  he  is  on 
a  continual  rush,  come  and  g'O. 

I  asked  Colonel  Lukesh  if  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him,  as 
superior  officer,  that  Colonel  Lee  be  introduced  to  speak  at  this  time 
so  that  he  may  cover  another  of  his  assignments.  Colonel  Lukesh 
has  consented,  so  that  his  friend  and  associate  may  proceed  on 
his  way. 

Colonel  Lee,  you  have  done  fine  engineering  wherever  you  have 
been,  and  in  Philadelphia  particularly,  we  appreciate  you.  We  know 
you  stand  well  in  the  Corps,  and  that  is  about  the  highest  compli- 
ment that  can  be  given  any  officer  in  the  United  States  Army. 

Colonel  Lee  will  speak  about  the  new  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Waterway  and  its  approaches  and  any  other  matters  that  may  occur 
to  him.  (Applause.) 


THE  NEW  CHESAPEAKE  AND  DELAWARE  WATERWAY 
AND  ITS  APPROACHES 

Col.  John  C.  H.  Lee,  U.  S.  A.,  District  Engineer, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Colonel  Lee:  Mr.  Mayor,  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
I  address  you  first,  Mr.  Mayor,  in  grateful  recognition  of  the  unfail- 
ing courtesy  and  ever-willing  helpfulness  which  you  and  your  cabinet 
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in  Philadelphia  have  extended  to  our  Army  Engineer  office  there— 
and  we  see  some  of  your  cabinet  here  

President  Moore  (interposing)  :  Would  you  mind  if  I  asked 
Director  Seeds  to  rise?  He  is  the  principal  member  of  the  cabinet 
here,  the  Director  of  Wharves,  Docks  and  Ferries  in  the  City  of 
Philadelphia ;  he  lends  you  our  city  boat  once  in  a  while. 

Colonel  Lee  :    Yes ;  and  his  own  boat,  too,  sometimes. 

President  Moore  :    Director  Seeds !  (Applause.) 

And  now  you  have  a  clear  field,  Colonel. 

Colonel  Lee  :  I  want  to  tell  you  here  and  to  put  it  on  the 
record  that  we  gratefully  recognize  the  unfailing  courtesy  and  ever- 
Milling  helpfulness  which  you  and  your  cabinet  in  Philadelphia  have 
extended  to  our  Army  Engineer  office  there— in  Philadelphia  and  you 
have  always  been  helpful  to  our  service  outside — and  you  make  living 
in  Philadelphia  not  only  an  honor  but  a  pleasure.  You  call  it  the 
City  of  Brotherly  Love  

President  Moore  (interposing:)  Eeally,  Colonel,  were  you  ever 
in  Boston? 

Colonel  Lee  :  Yes ;  and  I  can  say  they  received  me  most  kindly, 
sir,  and,  coming  to  this  hotel,  this  very  fine  hotel,  I  find  everything 
ready,  and  they  tell  me  that  my  bill  is  paid ;  they  could  not  do 
better  than  that. 

President  Moore  :  That  is  right ;  there  is  nothing  but  hospitality 
here,  day  and  night — look  at  Mr.  Moran,  of  New  York.  (Applause.) 
He  has  just  arrived. 

Colonel  Lee  :  I  wish  I  knew  more  about  it  and  I  am  doubly 
sorry  that  I  cannot  stay,  sir,  and  before  I  take  up  the  subject  at 
hand,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Admiral  "Thanks"  for 
his  fine  Coast  Guard ;  we  find  them  in  our  contacts  all  along  the 
coast  and  every  time  we  have  had  a  problem  they  are  helpful  but, 
in  particular,  Commander  Burke  has  been  outstandingly  helpful  in 
giving  us  the  use  of  his  facilities,  both  his  boats  and  his  seaplanes, 
in  inspecting  the  "Mohawk ;"  we  could  not  reach  it  in  any  other 
way,  and  he  has  been  most  helpful,  and  I  recognize  that  publicly. 
(Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  one  corps  say- 
ing to  the  other  corps,  "Wait  'til  I  get  him  outside." 

Colonel  Lee  :    That  is  all  right. 

Last  year  in  Richmond,  Mr.  President  and  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
it  was  my  privilege  to  be  greeted  as  a  newcomer  and,  as  I  confessed 
to  you  then,  I  carried  a  lengthy  written  speech,  and  an  excellent 
one,  Mr.  President,  you  later  said.  It  was  wTell  written  by  an  able 
person  who  knew  more  about  the  Philadelphia  District  than  the  new 
District  Engineer.  This  year,  as  a  yearling,  to  use  an  Army  or 
Western  expression,  I  was  apparently  regarded  by  my  office  as  hav- 
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ing  learned  enough  about  the  work  to  be  trusted  upon  this  platform 
alone,  without  a  pre-edited  address. 

Last  year  we  reported — I  use  the  editorial  pronoun  advisedly — 
Philadelphia's  harbor  project  completed  with  a  wide  thirty-five-foot 
channel  on  out  to  the  sea.  The  additional  anchorages  authorized  by 
recent  legislation  had  meanwhile  been  undertaken  and  completed  as 
emergency  work  under  the  President's  recovery  program. 

This  year  the  ship  moving,  ship  receiving,  and  ship  building 
people  in  the  Port  of  Philadelphia  are  asking  for  a  forty-foot  chan- 
nel. You,  Mr.  Mayor,  presented  the  city's  attitute  in  the  matter  at 
our  public  hearing.  We  are  studying  that  question,  its  probable 
cost,  against  its  predicted  commercial  benefits,  and  shall  make  our 
report  this  fall.  Until  the  report  is  made  to  and  acted  upon  by  the 
distinguished  Division  Engineer,  it  would  be  improper  for  me  to 
reveal  my  official  opinion  in  this  case,  even  if  I  had  reached  such 
an  opinion,  which  I  have  not  at  the  present  time. 

That  is  a  very  useful  phrase,  especially  in  your  Army  Engineer's 
literature,  "at  the  present  time."  Nowadays,  however,  some  of  our 
enthusiastic  friends  seem  to  think  that  "at  the  present  time"  means 
"giving  time,"  "Christmas  time."  Mayor  Moore,  we  find,  represents 
no  such  interests.  He  expects  and  demands  that  public  improve- 
ments stand  for  approval  upon  their  own  intrinsic  merits.  He  does 
not  believe  in  incurring  additional  indebtedness  for  the  purpose  of 
being  liberal.  (Applause.) 

Now  to  return  to  the  "present  time."  We  reported  last  year 
that  half  the  length  of  the  twenty-five-foot  channel  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Trenton  had  been  completed  or  placed  under  contract.  Now 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  not  only  are  all  of  last  year's  contracts 
completed  but  all  of  the  remaining  channel  to  and  including  Trenton 
Harbor  is  now  under  contract  and  the  work  is  in  full  operation. 
By  next  year  I  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  report  the  twenty-five-foot 
channel  completed,  three  hundred  feet  wide  from  Trenton  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

Some  doubtless  well  meaning,  but  obviously  misinformed,  persons 
have  questioned  the  economics  of  this  upper  Delaware  improvement. 
During  the  past  year  we  have  taken  occasion  to  recapitulate  the 
costs  and  savings  to  date,  going  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  old 
twenty-foot  project,  charging  initial  construction  costs,  interest,  and 
maintenance,  and  crediting  the  savings  in  commerce  afforded  by  the 
improvement.  As  the  figures  have  not  been  released  by  the  depart- 
ment, I  cannot  quote  them,  but  I  feel  no  impropriety  in  assuring- 
you  that  this  project  has  paid  and  is  paying  out  in  terms  of  millions 
annually  to  the  general  public. 

Another  tributary  of  commerce  flowing  into  Philadelphia  Harbor 
is  our  old  friend  the  once  beautiful  Schuylkill.  She  is  a  hard  looking 
old  stream  now,  her  beauty  darkened  and  fairly  invisible  with  indus- 
trial and  mining  wastes ;  her  grimy  waters  bear  a  mighty  commerce, 
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however,  below  Fairmount  Dam,  and  above  said  dam  glide  the  swift 
graceful  shells  of  oarsmen  with  an  occasional  barge  of  commerce  or 
dredged  coal  culm.  "Culm"  is  the  technical  name  for  coal  dust  or 
large  particles  carried  with  the  stream  by  the  washing  and  grading 
process  near  the  mines.  This  xuaces  before  us  a  question  of  pollution 
as  affecting  navigation.  The  culm  wastes  from  the  upper  watershed, 
washing'  from  the  anthracite  industry,  are  now  silting  up  our  lower 
river  channels  after  each  freshet.  So  we  are  now  studying  the 
problem  to  find  out  a  means,  if  possible,  of  preventing  or  arresting 
this  unsightly,  and  to  us  costly,  wave  of  culm.  The  residents  of  the 
Schuylkill  Valley  hope  that  as  a  result  of  this  survey  now  authorized 
a  practicable  plan  can  be  determined  of  restoring  their  once  beautiful 
Schuylkill  to  recreational  use. 

The  flood  problem  is  perhaps  involved  as  well  where  the  natural 
channel  has  been  choked  up.  We  should  know  more  about  this  prob- 
lem and  these  other  problems  by  next  year. 

The  other  waters  tributary  to  the  Delaware  have,  where  improved 
channels  are  authorized,  been  maintained  for  commercial  use  wher- 
ever needed.  But  I  should  say,  of  course,  the  Engineer  Department 
does  not  dredge  a  tributary  channel,  unless  the  commerce  is  there 
and  the  depth  needed. 

Along  the  Jersey  coast  we  have  but  two  active  adopted  inlet 
projects — Absecon  Inlet  at  Atlantic  City  and  Cold  Spring  Inlet  near 
Cape  May — the  southern  outlet  to  Jersey's  inland  channel.  We  are 
dredging  Absecon  Inlet  with  the  sea-going  dredge,  the  hopper  dredge, 
named  "Absecon,"  built  for  that  very  project  years  ago,  but  enticed 
southward  meanwhile  by  the  calls  of  Florida. 

For  Barnegat  Inlet  the  1935  River  and  Harbor  Act  adopted  a 
plan  of  improvement  by  jetties  and  by  dredging  the  inner  bar,  local 
co-operation  to  cover  not  only  rights  of  way  and  spoil  areas,  but  a 
two-thirds  contribution  toward  construction  A  review  of  this  project 
is  pending  in  the  War  Department. 

Similarly,  in  the  form  of  project  review,  we  are  also  studying 
the  Indian  River  Inlet  in  Delaware.  Some  of  the  most  interesting 
problems  confronting  the  Philadelphia  District  are  found  along  the 
sandy,  storm-swept  coast  of  Jersey  and  Delaware.  These  inlets — ■ 
or  outlets  if  you  prefer — to  the  inland  waterways  are  closely  related 
thereto.  We  are  accordingly  now  charged  with  finding  the  best 
channel  across  Cape  May  that  is  connecting  the  Jersey  waterway 
with  the  relatively  quiet  waters  of  Delaware  Bay. 

I  dare  say  Colonel  Lukesh  will  tell  us  about  another  study  to 
connect  up  the  work  of  the  North  Atlantic  Division. 

Now,  last  year,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Philadelphia  District 
covered  less  territory  than  people  thought,  we  closed  our  report  with 
the  modest  statement  that  if  the  President  wished  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  Canal  deepened  and  widened  we  were  ready  to  do  it 
and  rarin'  to  go.    We  meant  just  that.    Then  Lieutenant  Ker — and 
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and  I  should  say  the  people  in  Richmond  won't  he  surprised  with 
that;  they  use  the  name  spelled  "K-e-r-r,"  and  they  call  it  "C-a-r-r," 
but  he  is  a  very  fine  man  from  Staunton,  Virginia,  and  he  had  been 
tentatively  selected  to  be  the  Resident  Engineer.  He  had  his  key 
personnel  selected,  his  plans  revised,  and  his  estimates  recomputed. 
This  summer  we  got  the  anticipated  word,  "Go."  Appropriately,  to 
make  the  job  go  even  better,  Ker  received  his  promotion  and  is  now 
Captain  Ker.  He  has  the  dirt  flying  and  the  mud  passing  out. 
Bridge  alterations  are  being  authorized.  Eight  items  of  dry  excava- 
tion are  under  contract,  making  the  dirt  fly.  Four  large  dredging 
contracts  have  been  approved  and  are  well  under  way.  Men  are  at 
work  by  the  hundreds — yes,  and  Christinas  that  should  be  said  in 
terms  of  thousands — provided  Ave  can  get  the  men,  as  directed  by  the 
President,  from  the  relief  rolls. 

Captain  Tver  has  his  labor  troubles.  He  and  his  military  assist- 
ant, Lieutenant  Himes,  however,  will  continue  to  carry  out  the 
President's  wishes  and  his  orders  to  employ  men  from  the  relief 
rolls,  and  the  total  of  over  3,000  men  will  be  on  that  job.  And  we 
can  also  be  sure  that  work  will  be  done  that  will  be  useful  work  and 
that  the  3'ear's  program — about  half  the  job  of  widening  the  canal 
from  ninety  to  two  hundred  feet  bottom  width  and  deepening  it 
from  twelve  to  twenty-seven  feet — will  be  accomplished  as  planned. 
We  hope  and  expect  that  the  remaining  allotment  will  be  forth- 
coming so  that,  within  two  years'  time,  the  freighters  from  Balti- 
more can  move  through  this  canal  to  Philadelphia  and  return ; 
yes,  and  through  the  canal  and  on  out  to  sea  to  Boston  or  to  Europe. 

Twill  shorten  the  trip  to  and  from  Baltimore  by  nearly  a  day's  run 
—  a  great  saving — and  it  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  our  country. 

(Applause.) 

We  speak  of  these  benefits ;  they  are  apparent  and  obvious 
"at  the  present  time."  Such  benefits  are  being  made  promptly  acces- 
sible by  these  young  Army  Engineers  and  their  able  civilian  assist- 
ants. These  are  real  benefits.  But  as  the  storm  clouds  gather  and 
the  lightning  flashes  elsewhere,  let  us  not  forget  the  national  defense 
value  these  young  men  afford  to  the  Nation.  Ker  and  Himes  are 
doing  more  than  improving  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal. 
They  are  becoming  experienced  emergency  engineers.  They  are  be- 
coming closely  acquainted  with  and  well  known  by  the  engineering* 
and  construction  profession  in  this  country — the  finest,  ablest,  most 
resourceful  engineers  in  the  world.  Now,  many  of  these  men  in  private 
practice,  in  civil  life,  will  answer  the  President's  call  again  if  need 
arises,  as  they  did  the  last  time.  But  who  will  interpret  for  them 
the  orders  and  demands  of  the  high  command  and  the  General  Staff? 
Who  will  convince  them  that  many  of  their  safe  and  sane  peace-time 
practices  must  change  to  speed  and  improvisation  in  campaign? 
Ker  and  Himes  will  be  able  to  do  just  that  thing.  Just  as  Jadwin 
and  Woodruff  did  it  in  France,  so  these  young  Army  Engineers  of 
yours  will  be  ready  to  do  it  if  need  arises  in  the  future. 
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We  want  no  wars,  we  professional  soldiers.  We  know  what  war 
means.  Our  job  is  not  to  start  them,  but  to  end  them  as  quickly 
and  as  economically  as  possible.  This  means  being  ready  and  keeping- 
fit.  Come  see  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  job,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  or  the  job  at  Fort  Peck  or  Bonneville,  or  the  Mississippi 
or  the  Muskegon — there  you  will  find  your  young  Army  Engineers 
keeping-  fit  and,  meanwhile,  making-  a  g-ood  return  on  the  investment, 
"at  the  present  time."  (Applause.) 


OLD  METHODS  AND  NEW 

President  Moore  :  Before  he  goes,  I  should  like  to  make  an 
announcement :  Wlien  these  Army  officers  come  to  Philadelphia  they 
learn  how  to  speak.  Ordinarily  Army  and  Navy  men  profess  to  be 
"unaccustomed  to  public  speaking,"  but  one  year  in  Philadelphia 
makes  them  orators,  so,  "Good-bye,"  Colonel  Lee.  (Applause.) 

We  drift  away  a  little  in  times  like  *  these,  from  the  old  river 
and  harbor  practices.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  us 
in  Congress  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  certainly  before  the  War, 
to  receive  as  much  as  $25,000,000  for  all  the  river  and  harbor  projects 
of  the  United  States.  For  a  long  time  many  of  us  agitated  for  a 
standardized  appropriation  of  $50,000,000 ;  very  seldom  did  we  obtain 
so  large  an  amount.  Now  we  talk  in  hundreds  of  millions,  and  of 
"civilian  crews"  and  outside  operations  and  outside  construction  of 
dams  and  things  of  that  kind,  until,  according-  to  the  splendid  state- 
ment of  General  Markham  the  other  day,  during  the  present  fiscal 
year  $479,000,000  have  been  turned  over  to  the  work  of  the  United 
States  Army  Engineers. 

We  are  drifting  a  little ;  it  may  be  for  good,  and  we  trust  it  is, 
in  providing  employment,  but  still,  we  of  this  Association,  cling  in 
our  faith  to  the  United  States  Army  Engineers  and  to  the  integrity 
of  the  work.  We  have  always  stood  for  the  Army  Engineer  because 
we  believe  in  him ;  his  work  is  conscientiously  and  ably  done,  and 
we  hold  to  that  position  in  every  resolution  passed  in  every  Conven- 
tion that  is  held. 

So  we  come  back  now  for  a  moment  or  two  to  present  the 
Division  Engineer,  a  new  creation  relatively,  a  Division  Engineer  of 
the  United  States  Army  Engineer  Corps,  one  who  has  general  control 
of  the  entire  territory  from  New  York  northward. 

We  had  a  letter  a  little  while  ago  from  the  Division  Engineer 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Division  South,  Colonel  Brown,  who  is  generally 
with  us  at  these  meetings,  but  who  is  unable  to  come  at  this  time 
because  of  the  urgency  of  his  duties  that  confront  him  in  the  South, 
but  Colonel  Lukesh,  of  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  is  here,  and  we 
are  highly  honored  by  his  presence.  We  feel  it  is  fair  to  say  these 
things  about  the  Corps  in  which  we  have  such  pride. 
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I  present  to  you  now  for  an  address  relating-  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Division,  its  Commander,  Colonel  G.  R.  Lukesh,  United  States  Army 
Division  Engineer,  New  York  City.     ( Applause.) 


THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  DIVISION 

Col.  G.  R.  Lukesh,  U.  S.  A. 

Colonel  Lukesh:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Colonel 
Lee  made  a  good  address.  I  think  I  probably  am  one  of  the  Army 
or  Navy  officers  who  cannot  accomplish  much  along  that  line.  Colonel 
Lee's  speech  was  good !  Would  that  I  had  his  honeyed  phrases, 
his  poise,  and,  let  me  add  with  wistfulness,  his  good  looks  and  his 
military  bearing. 

President  Moore;:  We  take  all  that  for  granted,  Colonel;  you 
have  them  all,  sir. 

Colonel  Lukesh  :    Thank  you,  sir. 

President  Moore:    Does  he  not  have  them  all?  (Applause.) 

Colonel  Lukesh  :  I  do  not  know  whether  the  District  Engineers 
will  agree  with  me  or  not,  but  I  feel  that  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Water- 
ways Association  is  quite  fortunate  in  having-  so  many  of  them 
here  today. 

The  North  Atlantic  Division  comprises  the  Atlantic  Coast  drain- 
age area  from  Mainej  to  Delaware,  inclusive.  It  includes  also  Puerto 
Pico  and  adjacent  islands. 

The  Division  contains  seven  districts  with  headquarters  at  East- 
port,  Me. ;  Boston,  Providence,  three  in  New  York  and  one  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  Division  Headquarters  and  those  of  the  First  and  Sec- 
ond New  York  and  the  Puerto  Pico  Districts  are  located  in  New 
York  City. 

The  districts  of  the  North  Atlantic  Division  will  evidently  be 
well  represented  at  this  Convention.  Colonel  Kingman,  of  the 
Boston  District,  of  course,  is  here.  He  will  tell  you  of  the  work 
of  the  district,  including  the  Boston  Harbor  and  Cape  Cod  Canal 
projects.  Major  Young-,  of  nearby  Providence,  also  will  be  here 
and  can  tell  you  of  his  stewardship.  Colonel  Fleming*,,  in  charge 
of  the  Eastport  District,  has  W.  P.  A.  work  in  addition,  with  head- 
quarters in  Boston.  I  hope  he  will  be  in  Boston  during  this  Con- 
vention. Colonel  Schulz,  of  the  First  New  York  District,,  is  to 
make  an  insx>ection  of  flood  control  work  in  Vermont  and  told  me 
that  he  would  try  to  arrange  to  go  by  way  of  Boston ;  fortunately 
his  inspection  trip  is  to  occur  this  week.  Colonel  Lee,  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  a  serious  revetment  problem  on  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal,  and  in  that  connection  was  directed  to  study 
similar   problems   on   the    Cape   Cod    and    Erie    Canals.     He  found 
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that  he  could  time  his  inspection  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  so  as  to  be 
there  this  week,  which  will  permit  him  to  appear  here. 

So  you  will  have  an  apj)ortunity  to  hear  at  first  hand  from  the 
various  District  Engineers  about  the  river  and  harbor  work  in  their 
charge.  Accordingly  I  shall  not  attempt  to  cover  the  field.  In 
nry  brief  period  I  could  give  only  a  sketchy  statement  of  the  work 
in  progress.  Instead,,  for  the  most  part,  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
the  situation  as  it  now  exists  under  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
recently  passed. 

The  Eastport  District,  while  including  within  its  limits  several 
small  harbors  and  waterways  on  which  inactive  projects  are  in 
force,  has  as  its  principal  project  one  that  is  unique  in  the  work  of 
the  Engineer  Department,  and  in  fact  is  almost  unique  in  history. 
Except  for  one  or  two  small  examples-  in  the  past,  the  Passamaquoddy 
project  stands  alone ;  in  size  decidedly  so.  It  is  a  project  to  gen- 
erate electric  energy  from  the  tides.  The  mean  range  of  tide  is  18 
feet,  the  spring  tide  range  is  about  21  feet,  extreme  tides  have  a 
rang'e  up  to  about  25  feet.  The  scheme  has  been  under  consideration 
by  various  interests  for  a  number  of  years.  The  United  States  be- 
came one  of  these  interests  on  May  16th  of  this  year  when  an  allot- 
ment of  $10,000,000  was  made  from  E.  H.  A.  funds  to  begin  the 
work.  The  job  was  assigned  to  the  Army  Engineers.  The  cost 
will  probably  run  up  to  the  neighborhood  of  $50,000,000,  and  several 
years  will  be  required  to  complete  the  work. 

In  brief,  advantage  is  taken  of  a  string'  of  islands  bordering 
Cobscook  Bay.  Dams  will  connect  these  islands  together  and  to 
the  mainland,,  forming  a  pool  controlled  by  gates.  A  power  plant 
will  utilize  the  difference  in  head  of  the  water  within  the  pool  and 
that  of  the  ocean.  A  one-way  plant  is  contemplated.  The  power 
plant  will  function  at  differences  of  head  greater  than  5  feet.  To 
convert  the  resulting  intermittent  power  into  uniform  power,  an 
auxiliary  high  reservoir  will  be  built  which  will  be  filled  during" 
each  tide  by  pumps  operated  by  the  current  from  the  power  house; 
the  water  will  be  released  to  generate  electricity  when  the  tidal  plant 
is  not  effective. 

The  initial  development  will  have  installed  capacity  in  the  tidal 
power  plant  of  166,670  KVA,  part  of  which  will  be  used  for  pumping 
into  the  reservoir  that  I  have  mentioned.  The  remainder  will  be 
available  for  distribution.  The  question  of  a  market  for  the  power 
has  not  been  settled.     Studies  are  under  way. 

The  River  and  Harbor  Act,  approved  August  30,  1935,  is  the 
first  such  bill  to  be  passed  by  Congress  since  July  3,  1930.  The 
bill  authorized  improvements  of  certain  rivers,  harbors  and  water- 
ways by  name  in  accordance  with  plans  recommended  by  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
as  printed  in  Congressional  documents. 

Fifty-two   items   or   localities   within   the   limits   of  the  North 
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Atlantic  Division  are  designated  for  improvement  in  the  1035  bill. 
Twenty-five  of  these  projects  are  for  harbors,  twenty-one  for  rivers 
or  creeks,  three  for  canals  or  inland  waterways,  two  for  connecting 
channels  in  the  port  of  New  York  and  one  for  an  inlet  channel 
on  the  New  Jersey  Coast. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  fifty-two  projects  totals  $117,878,600. 
Of  this  amount,  $572,000,  or  about  half  of  1  per  cent,  is  required 
in  contributions  by  local  interests  toward  the  cost  of  improvement. 
Nineteen  projects  were  started  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act,  with  allotments  of  N.  R.  A.,  P.  W.  A.  or  E.  11. 
A.  funds.  Several  of  these  projects  have  been  completed  and  their 
inclusion  in  the  bill  was  to  establish  them  as  approved  projects. 

Of  the!  twenty-five  harbor  projects  authorized,  all  are  for  coastal 
harbors,  except  three,  on  tidal  rivers  at  some  distance  from  the 
sea.  Four  of  the  coastal  harbors  are  in  Puerto  Pico.  The  total 
estimated  cost  for  the  twenty-five  harbors  is  $13,995,300.  Local 
co-operation  required  in  several  cases  reduces  the  cost  to  the  United 
States  by  almost  $150,000.  Nine  of  these  projects  already  have  been 
provided  with  emergency  funds  as  follows  : 

1.  Criehaven  Harbor,  Me. 

2.  Mystic  Pive'r,  Boston  Harbor. 

3.  Forty-foot  Anchorage,  Boston  Harbor. 

4.  New  Bedford  Harbor,  Mass. 

5.  New  Haven  Harbor,  Conn. 

6.  Southport  Harbor,  Conn. 

7.  Wilmington  Harbor,  Del. 

8.  San  Juan  Harbor,  Puerto  Rico. 

9.  Mayagnez  Harbor,  Puerto  Rico. 

The  twenty-one  improvements  of  rivers  and  creeks  authorized 
by  the  bill  are  estimated  to  cost  $9,125,300.  Only  $70,000  of  this 
cost  is  to  be  supjdied  by  local  interests. 

Five  of  these  projects  have  been  given  emergency  funds,  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  Hudson  River  channel,  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

2.  Hudson  River,  from  Troy  to  Waterforcl,  N.  Y. 

3.  Shrewsbury  River.  N.  J. 

4.  Delaware  River,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 

5.  Delaware  River,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  three  canal  projects  included  in  the  bill  have  a  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  $65,,625,000  =  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  all 
the  projects  for  the  North  Atlantic  Division.  All  three  are  under 
way  with  emergency  funds.  They  are  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  enlarge- 
ment, deepening  and  other  improvements  of  the  Great  Lakes-Hud- 
son River  Waterway,  or  Erie  Canal,  in  co-operation  with  the  State 
of  New  Y'ork  and  improvement  of  the  inland  waterway  between  Dela- 
ware River  and  Chesapeake  Bay. 
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The  connecting-  waterways  provided  for  in  the  bill  are  the  so- 
called  New  York-New  Jersey  channels  (north,,  west  and  southeast 
of  Staten  Island)  and  a  cut-off  channel  near  Perth  Amiboy,  from 
Raritan  River  to  Arthur  Kill.  The  estimated  cost  of  these  waterway 
improvements  is  $27,990,000.  They  are  under  improvement  with 
P.  W.  A.  and  E.  R.  A.  funds, 

The  inlet  authorized  for  improvement  is  Barnegat  Inlet,  N  .J. 
This  includes  a  connection  inside  Barnegat  Bay  with  the  New  Jersey 
State  inland  waterway.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  improvement 
is  $533,000,  of  which  $355,000,  or  two-thirds  of  the  cost,  is  to  he 
provided  by  local  interests,  Review  of  the  project  reports  on  this 
improvement  is  in  progress,  having  been  requested  by  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Local  inter- 
ests and  state  officials  are  advocating  deeper  and  wider  channels 
through  the  inlet,  and  a  much  smaller  degree  of  local  co-operation 
than  is  provided  for  in  the  newly  adopted  project. 

It  may  be  noted  that,  excluding  canal  projects  from  considera- 
tion, the  major  part  of  the  other  estimated  expenditures  authorized 
by  the  bill,  are  for  the  Ports  of  Boston  and  New  York  and  the 
Delaware  River  and  its  tributaries,,  centering  around  Philadelphia. 
These  three  groups  call  for  expenditures  of  over  $45,000,000,  or 
39  per  cent.,  of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  improvements  within 
the  North  Atlantic  Division  area, 

The  authorized  improvements  within  the  Boston  Port  area  are 
for  Lynn  and  Boston  Harbors,  Weymouth  Fore  River  and  Weymouth 
Back  River.    Their  total  cost  is  estimated  at  $6,882,200. 

The  projects  for  the  Port  of  New  York  are  ten  in  number, 
totaling  $33,665,000  in  first  cost  and  are  divided  between  the  First 
New  York  and  Second  New  York  Districts.  In  the  First  District 
there  are  five  :  Mamoroneck  Harbor,  Buttermilk  channel,  New  York 
Harbor  (anchorages  and  side  channel  in  upper  bay),  Hudson  River 
channel  and  Coney  Island  Creek,  totaling  $5,52i2,0>0O  in  estimated 
first  cost.  In  the  Second  District  are  Rahway  River,  Elizabeth  River, 
Compton  Creek,  the  New  York-New  Jersey  channels  and  the  cut- 
off channel  from  Raritan  River  to  Arthur  Kill,  these  five  totaling 
$28,143,000  in  estimated  first  cost. 

The  Delaware  River  and  its  tributaries  also  have  five  projects, 
totaling  $4,782,900  in  first  cost,  These  are  :  Delaware  River,  Phila- 
delphia to  Trenton;  Delaware  River  (anchorage  near  Marcus  Hook), 
Big  Timber  Creek,  Mantua  Creek  and  Wilmington  Harbor,  Del. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1935  there  were  a  total  of  ninety 
active  projects  within  the  division  area  on  which  work  was  being 
done  under  previous  authority  of  Congress  or  which  had  been  recom- 
mended for  approval  in  reports  submitted  to  Congress  in  anticipa- 
tion of  their  inclusion  in  the  River  and  Harbor  Act.  In  addition, 
the  Passmaquoddy  Bay  tidal  power  project  was  under  way.  Of 
these  ninety  active  projects,  forty-four  pertain  to  harbors,  thirty- 
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three  to  rivers  and  creeks,  five  are  for  canals  and  locks,  six  for 
connecting-  channels  and  two  for  inlets. 

In  addition  the  fifty-two  projects  authorized  for  improvement 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1935  provides  in  Section  3  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  preliminary 
examinations  and  surveys  to  be  made  at  sixty-six  localities  within 
the  area  covered  by  the  North  Atlantic  Division.  Many  of  these  lo- 
calities are  small  harbors  or  channels,  used  and  suited  principally 
for  fishing-  boats  and  pleasure  craft.  Nineteen  localities  of  relatively 
greater  importance  for  which  the  examinations  and  surveys  must 
be  made  are  : 

1.  Eastport  Harbor,  Maine. 

2.  Kennebec  River,  Maine. 

3.  Boston  Harbor,  Mass. 

4.  Merrimack  River,  Mass. 

5.  Bridgeport  Harbor,  Conn. 

G.  Providence  River  and  Harbor,  R.  I. 

7.  Blackstone  River,  R.  I. 

8.  Long-  Island  Inter-Coastal  Waterway. 

9.  Irving-ton  Harbor,  New  York. 

10.  Waterway  from  Hudson  River  at  or  near  Piedmont  to 

Hackensack  River,  N.  J. 

11.  Deep  Waterway,  Lake  St.  Francis  to  Hudson  River,  via 

Lake  Champlam. 

12.  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal. 

13.  Sandy  Hook  Bay  off  Atlantic  Highlands. 

14.  Passaic  River,  N.  J. 

15.  New  Jersey,  Intra-Coastal  Waterway  from  Shrewsbury 

River  to  Delaware  Bay. 

16.  Waterway  across  Cape  May  County,  N.  J.,  to  connect  the 

State  Inland  Waterway  with  Delaware  Bay. 

17.  Delaware  River,  between  Easton  and  Stroud sburg-,  Pa. 

18.  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  at  Chesapeake  City,  Md. 

19.  St.  Thomas  Harbor,  Virgin  Islands. 

The  principal  river  and  harbor  iDrojects  in  the  First  New  York 
District  on  which  work  has  been  in  progress  during  the  past  year 
include  : 

1.  East  River.  Dredging  and  rock  removal  work  on  Coenties 
Reef  to  a  depth  of  40  feet,  and  similar  work  on  Shell  Reef  to  a  depth 
of  35  feet,  xoractically  completed  the  existing  project  for  the  East 
River. 

2.  Buttermilk,  Channel.  This  waterway  between  Governor's 
Island  and  the  Brooklyn  waterfront  was  dredged  to  a  depth  of  40  feet 
and  width  of  500  feet  at  a  total  cost,  during  the  past  2  years,  of 
$431,000. 
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3.  Bay  Ridge  and  Red  Hook  Channels,  along-  the  Brooklyn  water- 
front, are  now  three-quarters  completed.  Maintenance  work  on  these 
channels  by  the  Department's  seagoing-  clredg-es,  is  now  in  progress 
with  an  additional  allotment  of  $369,000. 

4.  The  work  of  maintenance  on  the  26-foot  Wcehawken-Edgc- 
irater  Channel  in  the  Hudson  River  was  completed  during-  the  past 
year  at  a  cost  of  $209,000.  Since  July,  the  Department  has  been  able 
to  go  ahead  on  new  work,  to  provide  a  channel  30  feet  deep  and  750 
feet  wide.  The  pierhead  to  xnerhead  and  2,800-foot  Hudson  River 
Chain) els  were  also  materially  advanced. 

5.  Work  in  the  upper  Hudson  River  was  continued  last  year. 
Two  contracts  were  let  in  September,  1935,  in  further  continuance 
of  this  work  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $314,000.  It  is  expected  that 
work  under  these  contracts  will  practically  complete  the  27-foot 
project  from  New  York  City  to  Albany. 

6.  A  channel  12  feet  deep  and  250  feet  wide  was  conrpleted  in 
May  in  East  Rockaway  Inlet.  This  channel  now  provides  an  entrance 
into  the  protected  waters  of  Hempstead  Bay  and  Great  South  Bay 
on  the  south  shore  of  Long-  Island. 

This  Association  is  particularly  interested  in  intra-coastal  water- 
ways. The  Cape  Cod  Canal  is  the  principal  waterway  of  this  kind 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Division.  However,  you  will  be  interested 
in  the  Federal  work  in  the  Erie  Canal,  a  feeder  of  the  intra-coastal 
waterway  system. 

Work  of  improvement  of  the  Erie  and  Osweg-o  Canals  in  upper 
New  York  State,  a  total  length  of  185  miles,  is  now  being  prosecuted, 
with  emerg-ency  relief  funds,  by  the  State  of  New  York  under  the 
supervision  of  the  U.  S.  Engineer  Department.  The  improvement 
contemxdates  deepening-  between  locks  to  14  feet,  widening-  at  bends 
and  in  certain  river  sections,  and  increasing-  the  minimum  vertical 
clearance  of  bridg-es  to  20  feet.  The  work  is  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  Congress 
in  1933.  Its  juirpose  is  to  decrease  transit  time  and  to  allow  deeper- 
draft  vessels  to  use  the  canal. 

Tlie  total  cost  of  the  improvement  is  estimated  at  $27,000,000. 
In  June  of  this  year  an  allotment  of  $5,000,000,  with  which  to  begin 
work,  was  received  from  emergency  relief  funds,  all  of  which  has 
been  obligated. 

In  order  to  provide  unemployment  relief,  the  sections  of  canal 
selected  for  initial  improvement  were  scattered  along  its  entire 
length.  Work  on  the  seven  contracts  let  to  date,  it  is  expected,  will 
be  completed  by  December  31,  1936.  Provided  sufficient  funds  are 
made  available,  it  is  planned  to  complete  the  entire  work  of  improve- 
ment by  December,  1939. 
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Flood  Control  Projects 

In  addition  to  regular  river  and  harbor  projects,  there  have  been 
assigned  to  the  First  New  York  District  flood  control  projects  for 
the  Winooski  Valley,  Vt,,  and  Walkill  River,  N.  Y, 

Under  the  Winooski  project  two  large  earth  dams  have,  been 
built,  one  at  Wrightsville  and  the  other  at  East  Barre,  Vt.,  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $2,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  C.  C.  C.  per- 
sonnel.' The  work  to  be  done  was  increased  in  1935  to  provide  for 
a  third  dam  at  Waterbury,  Vt.  Work  at  Waterbury,  also  with  C.  C.  C. 
labor,  is  now  Avell  under  way  and  the  dam  should  be  completed 
by  1937. 

The  Walkill  River  project  was  begun  in  August  of  this  year. 
The  project  provides  for  11%  miles  of  river  clearing  and  cut-off  work 
at  a  cost  of  $1,030,000,  exclusive  of  C.  C.  C.  personnel.  Its  purpose  is 
to  protect  crops  in  the  valley  flats  from  floods  on  the  Walkill  River. 

As  a  result  of  the  floods  last  July  in  central  New  York  State 
and  northern  Pennsylvania,  an  allotment  of  $200,000  from  emer- 
gency funds  was  made  to  the  First  New  York  District  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  flood-control  survey  of  that  area.  It  is  expected  that 
the  survey  will  be  completed  by  February,  1936.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  The  Colonel  has  told  us  about  Passamaquoddy, 
because  Colonel  Philip  B.  Fleming,  the  District  Engineer  at  Eastport, 
Maine,  is  unable  to  be  here. 

Thank  you,  Colonel,  for  your  informative  talk. 

Colonel  Lukesh  :    Thank  you,  sir. 

President  Moore  :    We  will,  for  a  few  minutes,  ask  for  resx^onses 
to  the  call  of  states  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
Is  Rhode  Island  ready  to  report? 
Mr.  McElroy  :    Yes,  sir. 


RHODE  ISLAND  RESPONSE  TO  FIVE-MINUTE 
ROLL  CALL 

Mr.  McElroy  :  Mr.  Chairman,  the  delegation  from  Rhode  Island 
crave  these  few  minutes  to  ask  your  active  co-operation  in  helping 
them  to  develop  what  we  think  is  absolutely  the  best  natural  coast 
line  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

We  have  presented  to  your  Resolutions  Committee  a  resolution 
embracing  three  outstanding  projects,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  a 
fraction  of  any  of  these  amounts  that  have  been  asked  for  in  the 
various  projects  proposed  for  your  endorsement. 

We  ask  that  the  deep  waterway  be  extended  to  Pawtucket,  in 
Rhode  Island,  which  is  well  known  as  the  center  of  the  cotton- wool 
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industry;  we  ask  for  a  project  of  a  thirty-foot  channel  for  less  than 
two  miles  distant,  opening  up  that  city  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
We  feel  that  with  that  project  we  will  accomplish  much,  because  we 
have  the  river  there  which  requires  dredging  only  to  a  depth  now 
additionally  to  five  or  six  feet. 

We  ask  for  the  removal  of  Bold  Point,  which  is  in  Seekonk 
Eiver  within  the  Providence  Harbor  area. 

Please  help  us  to  secure  the  endorsement  of  this  Convention, 
because  Ave  know  the  weight  that  will  be  carried  by  that  endorse- 
ment at  Washington. 

In  addition  to  that  and  in  the  same  resolution  we  ask  for  your 
support  for  dredging  the  inner  harbor  at  Newport.  I  know  that  all 
of  you,  no  matter  from  whence  you  come,  know  of  the  reputation 
as  a  watering  place  of  the  famous  Newport,  but  I  am  sure  that  you 
do  not  know  that  despite  the  fact  that  only  last  year  the  entire 
Navy  of  the  United  States  was  grouped  in  the  outer  harbor  of 
Newport,  the  depth  of  the  inner  harbor  basin  averaging  less  than 
six  feet. 

During  the  International  Paces  it  was  impossible  for  many 
visitors  who  come  to  Ehode  Island  in  yachts  to  anchor  in  the  inner 
harbor,  because  the  depth  was  not  adequate,  and  I  say  to  you  in  all 
fairness  that  such  a  condition  in  our  natural  resources  is  not  a 
project  that  should  commend  itself  to  any  one. 

In  addition  to  that  we  also  ask  that  the  Providence  Eiver  be 
dredged  an  additional  five  feet.  There  is  nearby  a  natural  channel 
the  mineral  depth  of  which  is  forty  feet  and  the  over  haul  is  about 
six  and  a  half  miles,  now  approximately  thirty  feet  deep,  and  we 
ask  your  co-operation  in  recommending  that  some  action  be  taken 
to  make  the  depth  of  that  six  and  a  half  miles  sufficient  to  bring  it 
to  a  minimum  of  thirty-five  feet  and  also  to  widen  the  river  so  that 
we  may  have  maneuvering  room  for  larg-e  craft. 

My  friends,  we  appreciate  your  help  in  that  resolution,  and  I 
trust  you  will  see  fit  to  help  us  to  put  that  resolution  through  here. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  bring  you  the  greetings  of  Theodore 
Francis  Green,  the  Governor  of  Ehode  Island,  and  if  I  may  refer 
to  the  gentleman  who  last  night  referred  to  the  sign  telling  you 
that  "Providence  wants  you  in  1936,"  I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Klein, 
from  New  Jersey,  I  think  he  stood  on  the  platform  and  told  you  how 
many  times  they  memorialized  Congress  for  their  missing  link,  I 
would  say  that  if  he  did  try  Providence  he  would  have  better  luck. 
(Applause.) 

Won't  you  do  as  Eoger  Williams,  our  great  founder,  did  when 
he  left  this  great  State  of  Massachusetts  nearly  three  hundred  years 
ago — it  will  be  exactly  three  hundred  years  in  1936 — we  ask  you  to 
come  there  and  join  with  us  in  the  celebration  of  our  tercentenary, 
and  we  ask  you  to  come  to  the  state  that  is  proud  of  its  great 
tradition,  because  it  was  there  that  was  established  the  birthplace  of 
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religious  tolerance,  where  religious  tolerance  was  founded  in  these 
United  States.  These  traditions  Khode  Island  has  held  high.  It 
has  guarded  them  through  all  these  years  and  I  might  say  to  you 
In  that  spirit  of  independence  that  Khode  Island  was  the  only  state 
that  refused  to  ratify  the  prohibition  amendment,  and  I  think  if 
you  will  come  this  next  year  to  Providence  we  will  promise  you  a 
warm  welcome,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  enjoy  a  great  deal  of  benefit 
and  Ave  will  derive  much  good  from  your  visit.  (x\pi:)lause.) 

President  Moore  :  If  we  go  to  Providence  next  year  or  the  year 
after,  will  you  promise  to  help  get  the  delegates  in  after  the  long' 
hours  of  entertainment? 

Mr.  McElroy  :    We  will  do  our  best. 

President  Moore  :  Local  agitation  with  regard  to  the  Seekonk 
and  Pawtucket  would  be  a  splendid  thing-,  and  we  would  encourage  it. 
We  are  very  anxious  to  have  these  rivers  improved,  all  of  which 
enter  the  Intra-Coastal  WTaterway,  but  it  depends  largely  on  local 
co-operation,  local  assistance,  local  enthusiasm,  and  local  agitation. 
It  does  not  depend  on  the  Army  Engineer  so  much  as  it  does  on  the 
local  people,  your  members  of  Congress  and  your  business  interests 
who  may  be  interested  in  these  projects. 

Colonel  John  J.  Kingman,  of  the  Boston-Cape  Cod  District,  is  on 
the  platform,  and  I  think  he  would  like  to  speak  now  rather  than 
on  Thursday,  when  we  asked  him  to  appear.  Colonel  Kingman  comes 
from  a  famous  family  oi>  engineers,  his  father  was  that  splendid 
gentleman,  Colonel  Daniel  Kingman,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Corps, 
whom  many  of  us  remember  well. 

Colonel  Kingman  has  been  in  charge  of  the  improvements  around 
Cape  Cod  and  Boston,  and  for  what  he  has  done  the  people  of 
Boston  should  rise  in  your  places  and  salute  him.  All  of  us  are 
beginning  to  understand  Cape  Cod  Canal  better,  particularly  since 
we  passed  through  it  the  morning  before  last. 

I  present  to  you  Colonel  Kingman,  the  District  Engineer  at 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  (Applause.) 


THE  CAPE  COD  CANAL 

Col.  John  J.  Kingman,  U.  S.  A. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways 
Association:  It  is  a  great  privilege  to  join  in  extending  a  hearty 
welcome  to  New  England.  As  the  United  States  District  Engineer 
in  Boston,  I  have  been  requested  to  tell  you  something  of  the  progress 
now  being  made  on  the  improvement  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal.  Your 
interest  in  that  project  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  full  day  of 
your  limited  time  here  is  to  be  devoted  to  an  inspection  of  the  canal. 
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In  preparation  for  that  visit,  it  seems  advisable  to  devote  a  few 
minutes  now  to  a  general  account  of  the  work  so  far  accomplished 
and  our  plans  for  carrying-  it  to  completion. 

The  project  for  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  antedated 
its  construction  by  some  400  years.  Similarly  the  project  for  the 
Cape  Cod  Canal  was  discussed  and  investigated  for  nearly  300  years 
before  construction  started.  Since  early  Colonial  days,  state,  Federal 
and  private  engineers  have  made  surveys  and  during  the  past  century 
one  private  company  after  another  obtained  a  charter  from  the 
state  to  build  a  canal.  However,  nothing  of  consequence  was  actually 
accomplished  by  any  of  these  companies  until  1886  when  a  Mr. 
Lockwood  with  a  dredge  built  in  East  Boston  started  from  Cape  Cod 
Bay  and  successfully  completed  a  channel  about  7,000  feet  long  along 
the  line  of  the  present  canal.  This  Lockwood  dredge  was  a  fore- 
runner of  the  modern  hydraulic  or  pipeline  dredge.  It  hoisted  the 
material  with  a  bucket  chain  to  an  elevated  hopper  from  which 
by  means  of  force  pumps  it  was  sluiced  ashore  through  a  pipe  line. 
This  machine  worked  quite  successfully  until  it  encountered  material 
containing  boulders  which  effectually  put  a  stop  to  the  Lockwood 
effort. 

In  1909  construction  was  resumed  by  a  new  company  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  August  Belmont.  This  attempt  proved  successful 
and  the  canal  was  opened  to  navigation  in  1914,  but  was  not  com- 
pleted to  its  full  width  of  100  feet  and  depth  of  25  feet  until  two 
3^ears  later. 

During  the  World  War,  the  canal  was  taken  over  by  the  United 
States  Government,  and  finally  under  authority  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  January  21,  1927,  was  purchased  by  the  Government 
from  the  Belmont  interests  in  1928  for  the  sum  of  $11,500,000.  There- 
after tolls  were  abolished  and  the  canal  has  since  been  maintained 
and  operated  as  a  free  waterway. 

The  economic  value  of  the  canal  is  restricted  by  the  present 
controlling  depth  of  23  feet.  Nevertheless,  during  the  years  of 
Federal  operation,  traffic  through  the  canal  has  increased  until  at 
present  it  is  being  used  by  practically  all  coastwise  vessels  of  draft 
not  exceeding  21  feet.  The  need  for  enlargement  is  apparent  when 
it  is  realized  that  for  each  cargo  ton  now  passing  through  the  canal, 
there  are  4  or  5  which  pass  around  Cape  Cod  in  ships  of  deeper  draft. 
These  larger  ships  will  undoubtedly  make  use  of  the  safe  and  shorter 
route  through  the  canal  once  it  has  been  enlarged  sufficiently  to 
afford  them  adequate  depth  and  sufficient  width  to  eliminate,  the 
danger  of  grounding. 

A  careful  study  of  the  drafts  of  vessels  which  might  use  the 
canal  has  shown  that  a  depth  of  32  feet  would  be  required  in  order 
to  accommodate  practically  all  of  the  coastwise  shipping.  This  depth 
would  also  accommodate  most  of  the  trans-Atlantic  shipping,  some 
of  which  may  also  be  expected  to  utilize  the  improved  canal. 
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In  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  July  3,  1930,  authority  was 
granted  for  a  preliminary  examination  and  survey  of  the  Cape  Cod 
Canal  with  a  view  to  its  further  improvement.  The  report  on  that 
survey  was  submitted  to  Congress  in  1931  and  printed  in  House 
document  No.  795,  Seventy-first  Congress,  3d  Session.  This  report 
recommended  enlargement  of  the  canal  to  a  depth  of  30  feet,  a  width 
of  250  feet  in  the  land  cut,  a  width  through  Buzzards  Bay  of  400 
feet  to  Wings  Neck  in  a  new  straight  alignment,  and  of  700  feet 
beyond  Wings  Neck,  together  with  the  provision  of  a  tidal  lock  110 
feet  wide  and  1,000  feet  in  usable  length,  to  be  located  near  the 
eastern  end  of  the  canal.  The  cost  of  this  improvement,  including  a 
new  highway  bridge  and  suitable  railroad  crossing,  was  estimated 
at  $23,250,000. 

Although  the  improvement  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  as  outlined 
above  was  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  1931,  there  has 
since  been  no  river  and  harbor  legislation  authorizing  new  projects 
until  the  recent  act  was  signed  by  the  President  on  August  30th. 
However,  under  the  general  authority  contained  in  the  National  Be- 
covery  Act  permitting  the  execution  of  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments which  had  been  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  the 
improvement  of  the  canal  was  undertaken  as  part  of  the  Public 
Works  program,  $6,138,000  being  allotted  for  the  construction  of 
new  bridges,  widening  the  canal  and  constructing  a  mooring  basin. 
Two  new  highway  bridges  have  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $3,700,000, 
including  approaches,  and  a  new  railway  bridge  is  now  nearing  com- 
pletion at  a  cost  of  $1,650,000,  including  necessary  rearrangement  of 
tracks  and  yard  facilities  at  the  Buzzards  Bay  Station.  All  three  of 
these  bridges  have  channel  spans  exceeding*  500  feet,  and  foundations 
deep  enough  to  permit  ultimate  deepening  of  the  canal  to  40  feet. 
The  canal  has  been  enlarged  to  a  minimum  bottom  width  of  205  feet, 
except  at  the  old  bridges  and  the  construction  of  a  commodious 
mooring-  basin  25  feet  deep  is  now  in  progress  near  the  east  end 
of  the  canal. 

At  the  time  the  1931  project  was  formulated,  a  tidal  lock  was 
considered  an  essential  feature  of  the  project,  first,  because  it  was 
through t  impracticable  to  widen  the  canal  without  stilling  the  currents, 
and  second,  because  of  a  belief  that  an  open  canal  with  strong  tidal 
currents  could  not  be  safely  used  by  large  vessels. 

In  1934  a  new  study  of  the  problem  was  made  resulting  in  a 
report  submitted  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  last  December.  This 
latest  report  recommended  an  open  channel  32  feet  deep  with  a  gen- 
eral bottom  width  of  500  feet,  and  without  a,  tidal  lock.  Experience 
since  submission  of  the  1931  report  has  clearly  shown  that  the  canal 
can  be  widened  without  serious  interference  with  navigation.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  difficult  part  of  this  widening  has  already 
been  completed  throughout  the  land  cut,  which  was  formerly  only 
100  feet  wide,  but  has  now  been  enlarged  to  a  minimum  bottom 
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width  of  205  feet  except  at  the  sites  of  the  old  bridges,  and  there 
also  the  widening  will  be  undertaken  in  the  near  future.  The  con- 
tinued use  of  this  widened  channel  has  demonstrated  that  strongs 
currents  do  not  materially  handicap  navigation  provided  the  water- 
way has  such  ample  width  that  vessels  can  keep  well  clear  of  the 
banks  and  thus  avoid  going  aground.  When  such  a  grounding  occurs 
with  a  following  current,  there  is  great  danger  that  the  vessel  will 
be  jammed  cross-wise  in  the  canal  and  be  broken  up  on  a  falling  tide. 
This  happened  in  at  least  two  cases  shortly  after  the  canal  was 
opened  in  1914.  In  both  instances  the  canal  was  completely  blocked 
to  navigation  for  a  considerable  period,  and  the  vessels  had  to  be 
removed  in  pieces. 

With  a  bottom  width  of  500  feet  as  now  projected,  vessels  can 
keep  well  clear  of  the  banks  even  in  passing,  and  are  therefore  not 
likely  to  go  aground.  But  even  should  the  bow  of  a  vessel  ground 
on  one  bank  with  a  following  current,  the  great  width  of  the  canal 
would  permit  the  stern  to  swing  clear  of  the  opposite  bank,  thereby 
avoiding  any  serious  damage  to  the  vessel  and  the  possibility  of 
blocking  the  canal.  Thus  it  is  because  of  the  strong  currents  that 
such  a  wide  channel  is  projected  in  this  case. 

The  change  in  the  plans  from  a  lock  canal  250  feet  wide  and  30 
feet  deep  to  an  open  canal  500  feet  wide  and  32  feet  deep  will,  we 
believe,  provide  a  much  better  waterway  at  substantially  less  cost. 
The  wider  channel  will  have  greater  capacity,  greater  freedom  from 
difficulty  with  ice  in  severe  winters,  and  will  not  delay  the  fast 
passenger-carrying  vessels.  It  will,  moreover,  be  much  less  vulner- 
able to  attack  in  time  of  war. 

The  work  so  far  accomplished  with  the  funds  provided  by  the 
Public  Works  Administration  has  been  mainly  preliminary  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  canal.  However,  widening  of  the  land  cut  has 
been  carried  as  far  as  practicable  prior  to  removal  of  the  old  bridges. 
The  superstructures  of  the  two  old  highway  bridges  have  now  been 
removed,  and  the  bottle-necks  still  existing  at  those  two  sites  and 
at  the  old  railroad  bridge  will  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  new  railroad 
bridge  can  be  put  in  commission,  probably  in  December  of  this  year. 

As  the  new  highway  bridges  are  high-level  structures  with  verti- 
cal clearances  of  135  feet,  the  removal  of  the  old  bridges  will  leave 
the  channel  entirely  unobstructed  except  during  the  brief  intervals 
when  the  vertical  lift  span  of  the  new  railroad  bridge  is  lowered  to 
permit  passage  of  a  train.  Normally  this  span  will  be  kept  in  the 
elevated  position.  Elimination  of  the  old  bridges  will  thus  remove 
the  danger  heretofore  existing  of  an  accident  should  the  bridge  fail 
to  open  for  a  boat  passing  through  the  canal  with  a  following'  tide. 
The  possibility  of  collision  with  the  new  railroad  bridge  should  be 
very  remote  as  navigators  will  expect  to  find  the  bridge  up  and  will 
know  at  once  that  they  must  check  speed  and  wait  for  a  train  to 
pass  should  they  find  the  bridge  closed. 
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Kecently  an  allotment  of  $5,000,000  from  the  Emergency  Belief 
appropriation  has  been  made  for  continuing-  the  enlargement  of  the 
canal.  With  these  funds  necessary  additional  right  of  way  is  being 
purchased,  the  highway  and  railway  on  the  south  bank  relocated, 
the  dredging  of  a  new  straight  channel  in  Buzzards  Bay  started,  and 
excavation  in  the  dry  along  the  land  cut,  together  with  revetment 
of  the  new  banks,  will  be  carried  forward  on  a  large  scale.  Addi- 
tional funds  in  the  amount  of  about  $16,000,000  will  be  required  to 
complete  the  project. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  serious  interference  with  navi- 
gation, further  widening  of  the  land  cut  to  approximately  250  feet 
must  be  carried  out  before  deepening  to  the  new  project  depth  of 
32  feet  can  be  undertaken.  With  a  width  of  250  feet,  it  is  believed 
that  dredges  can  operate  anywhere  in  the  channel  and  still  leave 
room  for  vessels  to  pass. 

The  enlargement  involves  removal  of  approximately  44,000,000 
cubic  yards  of  material ;  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  of  a  char- 
acter that  can  be  handled  successfully  only  by  large  dipper  dredges. 
However,  it  is  planned  to  do  as  much  dry  excavation  as  practicable 
along  the  land  cut.  This  not  only  will  effect  a  substantial  saving  in 
cost,  but  will  permit  careful  grading  of  the  new  banks  and  their 
revetment  in  the  dry  with, perfect  alignment  and  a  high  standard  of 
workmanship  which  should  insure  a  comparatively  long  life  and  a 
minimum  of  maintenance. 

Much  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  kind  of  revetment  to 
be  used.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  most  suitable  and 
economical  type  consists  of  a  6-inch  layer  of  broken  stone  covered 
by  an  18-inch  layer  of  riprap  or  one-man  stone.  The  original  revet- 
ment constructed  by  the  Canal  Company  consisted  of  riprap  only 
without  the  underblanket  of  crushed  stone.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  waves  of  passing  vessels  washed  the  sand  from  under  the  rip- 
rap and  practically  all  of  the  revetment  was  destroyed. 

The  mooring  basin  now  under  construction  near  the  eastern  end 
of  the  canal  will  afford  a  safe  harbor  of  refuge,  particularly  for 
barges  and  small  tankers,  that  are  held  up  by  stormy  weather  in 
Cape  Cod  Bay.  The  excavation  of  this  basin  is  now  nearing  com- 
pletion, and  it  is  expected  shortly  to  start  the  construction  of  a  line 
of  substantial  mooring  dolphins  to  be  built  of  steel  sheet  piling. 
The  wooden  pile  dolphins  heretofore  used  have  had  a  very  short  life 
due  to  their  lack  of  sufficient  strength  and  to  the  attack  of  marine 
insects. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  know  that  we  now 
have  the  two  largest  dipper  dredges  in  the  world  engaged  in  dredging 
the  so-called  Hog  Island  or  new  straight  approach  channel  in  Buzzards 
Bay.  This  work  and  the  dry  excavation  and  revetment  along  the 
land  cut  will  progress  simultaneously.  As  additional  funds  are  pro- 
vided they  will  be  applied  to  some  further  widening  and  then  to  the 
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deepening  of  the  land  cut,  thus  opening-  the  canal  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable to  deep-draft  vessels.  We  hope  that  future  appropriations 
will  permit  the  work  to  proceed  rapidly  until  the  ultimate  and  safe 
width  of  500  feet  shall  have  been  provided  throughout. 

It  is  a  project  of  most  absorbing  interest  to  all  of  us  who  are 
privileged  to  have  a  part  in  the  work.  We  are  most  happy  to  have 
you  visit  the  canal  and  see  what  has  been  accomplished,  particularly 
the  new  bridges,  of  which  we  are  inordinately  proud.  We  ask  your 
support  and  encouragement  in  carrying  the  project  to  prompt  com- 
pletion. (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  We  are  grateful  to  Colonel  Kingman  for  this 
interesting  talk.  Tomorrow  we  are  going  through  Cape  Cod  Canal 
by  daylight,  and  the  questions  he  has  covered  will  be  under  discussion. 

We  will  have  two  or  three  short  talks,  and  then  wind  up  with 
Mr.  Moran,  because  this  afternoon  Boston  hospitality  takes  us  from 
the  Convention  business ;  this  evening  there  will  be  the  formal 
banquet,  and  as  to  this  there  will  be  an  announcement  before  the 
close  of  the  session  this  morning. 

I  now  ask  Colonel  John  L.  Bogert,  of  New  York,  Editor  of  the 
Marine  News,  for  a  five-minute  talk  on  the  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Sergeant-at-Arms,  will  you  come  forward,  please? 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Admiral  Hamlet  is  about  to  go ;  "parting 
is  such  sweet  sorrow,"  I  think  Shakespeare  said,  but  Admiral,  we  are 
glad  that  you  bave  been  with  us.  (Applause.) 

(Admiral  Hamlet,  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard,  thereupon 
retired  from  the  Convention  Hall.) 

President  Moore:    Now,  Colonel  Bogert.  (Applause.) 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  SHIP  CANAL 

Comments  by  Col.  John  L.  Bogert,  of  New  York 

Colonel  Bogert:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Delegates  and  Friends: 
I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  I  come  from  Kentucky.  I  am  called 
a  "Colonel,"  but  I  come  from  New  York,  and  I  am  a  colonel  only  to 
the  extent  that  I  have  been  made  so  not  by  the  United  States  Army 
— which  I  wish  I  had  been — but  by  our  friend  here  the  Mayor  of 
Philadelphia.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  We  make  them  here ;  we  size  them  up  on 
merit.  (Applause.) 

Colonel  Bogert  :  Possibly  it  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  very  distinguished  New  York  engineer — Colonel  John  Bogert — 
state  engineer  for  quite  a  while,  and  who  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
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with  the  engineering-  features  of  New  York  State,  that  I  am  bestowed 
this  title. 

1  am  sorry  I  could  not  be  here  last  evening-,  but  I  was  very  busy 
in  New  York  City  and  could  not  get  away,  but  your  President  was 
kind  enough  to  make  a  few  remarks,  and  I  had  not  really  thoug*ht 
very  seriously  about  what  I  should  say  except  to  harp  on  the  one 
strain,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  cannot  harp  on  that  too  much — the 
missing-  link,  the  trans-Jersey  Canal. 

That  subject  is  too  little  appreciated  by  everybody;  I  do  not 
mean  by  any  one  here,  but  by  our  citizens  throughout  the  country. 
It  is  really,  in  my  judgment,  and  I  have  been  an  engineer  all  my  life 
and  specialized  in  water  transportation — in  my  consideration  the 
most  important  piece  of  work  that  the  United  States  could  undertake, 
because  in  the  first  place  you  in  Philadelphia  will  never  reach  your 
true  greatness  until  that  canal  is  made.  It  will  be  a  wonderful 
thing-  for  Baltimore. 

You  know,  in  times  of  dej)ression  it  is  easier  to  g-et  small  earg'o 
than  big-  cargo,  and,  furthermore,  in  Euro}:>e  and  elsewhere  it  is 
better  to  g*et  cargo  to  be  delivered — as  they  do  it  there — from  one 
place  to  another — and  as  we  do  it  here — part  in  New  York  and  part 
in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

What  would  be  more  sensible  than  that  a  ship  canal  could  reach 
out  to  those  three  ports  and  save  all  the  time  that  is  necessary  now 
in  going  down  past  Sandy  Hook  and  out  on  the  Delaware  Biver? 

There  is  one  thing — and  I  do  not  know  whether  the  speakers 
mentioned  it  last  night  or  not,  but  I  am  seriously  interested  in  it — 
and  that  is  the  safety  of  the  United  States  in  case  of  invasion.  You 
probably  all  know  from  your  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States  what  a  terrible  fiasco  there  was  when  in  1814  on  August  27 
the  public  buildings  in  Washington  were  all  burned. 

Now,  we  have  established  a  great  naval  guard  for  a  big  standing- 
army,  and  it  is  a  work  which  has  been  done  by  our  wonderful  Engi- 
neers and  our  wonderful  officers  of  the  United  States  Army,  to  their 
credit,  and  it  is  their  hope  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  push  the 
enemy  into  the  sea  in  twenty-four  hours,  but  I  have  my  doubts  as 
to  that  for  this  reason :  you  must  always  face  the  fact  that  if  there 
should  be  a  combination  between  an  Asiatic  power  and  a  European 
power  and  our  fleet  were  obliged  to  be  concentrated  in  a  serious 
maneuver  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Panama  Canal,  which  is  exposed, 
was  blown  up,  which  would  be  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  do, 
as  you  know,  we  would  then  be  entirely  isolated  on  the  Atlantic  from 
a  European  power  that  wanted  to  make  trouble  with  this  country. 

Now,  as  the  officers  of  the  Army  can  tell  you,  they  have  pro- 
vided for  the  entrance  of  the  principal  harbors,  but  there  is  one 
serious  place  that  could  not  be  protected  except  by  floating  forts. 
We  could  have  floating  forts,  and  there  are  such  boats  as  would 
carry  very  strong  offensive  weapons,  but  we  need  that  canal  across 
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New  Jersey  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  make  it  impossible 
for  any  force  of  the  enemy,  landed  in  the  surf  between  Sandy  Hook 
and  Atlantic  City,  getting  right  straight  up  behind  New  York,  seiz- 
ing New  York,  and  seizing  Philadelphia,  or  any  of  the  other  places, 
because  that  is  our  weak  spot,  in  my  judgment,  right  there,  that  an 
armed  force  could,  if  it  were  necessary,  possibly  take. 

But  if  we  had  the  necessary  number  of  troops,  properly  trained 
and  equipped,  to  oppose  them  it  could  not  happen,  particularly  if  we 
could  have  the  canal  and  a  canal  that  was  policed  by  the  kind  of 
vessels  necessary  to  police  it ;  I  do  not  think  the  vessels  of  the 
Navy  could  enter  it  now,  even  what  we  have,  for  the  canals  that  we 
have  now  are  of  too  shallow  draft  to  permit  that,  but  we  could 
establish  canals  and  a  system  of  waterways,  particularly  across 
New  Jersey,  that  would  make  it  absolutely  impossible  for  any  force 
to  get  up  there,  if  we  had  a  canal  of  the  proper  size. 

I  think  my  five  minutes  are  up.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  I 
want  to  present  to  you  for  a  moment  only  Mayor  J.  Fulmer  Bright, 
of  Eichmond.     (Applause.)    We  expect  to  hear  from  him  later. 

And  also  Mayor  Preston,  of  Baltimore.  (Applause.) 

I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  Mr.  Eugene  F. 
Moran,  Chairman  of  the  Bivers,  Harbors,  and  Piers  Committee  of  the 
Maritime  Association  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  who  will  speak  to 
you  on  the  "Harbor  of  New  York  and  the  Hudson  Biver." 


HARBOR  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  THE  HUDSON  RIVER 

Eugene  F.  Moran 

Mr.  Moran:  31  r.  President,  Honored  Guests,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: I  must  apologize,  because  between  the  Besolutions  Committee 
and  this  room  I  have  been  running  back  and  forth  most  of  the 
morning. 

President  Moore  :  You  are  taking  care  of  the  interests  of  New 
York  and  that  is  to  be  commended. 

Mr.  Moran  :  As  there  is  a  time  limit,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
carry  on  with  any  extended  remarks,  but  let  me  say  this : 

Having  attended  numerous  Conventions  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association  and  this  being  the  first  opportunity  of 
addressing  you  from  the  platform,  I  wish  to  assure  you  of  my  great 
pleasure  in  having  the  privilege.  Please  let  me  express  to  Mayor 
Moore  and  his  associates  on  behalf  of  the  Maritime  Association, 
and  the  maritime  interests  generally  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  our 
sincere  appreciation  for  their  unselfish  devotion  to  the  development 
of  waterways  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  contiguous  inland  waters. 
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My  interest  in  waterways,  particularly  in  the  canals,  the  rivers 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Port  of  New  York,  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
comes  to  me  naturally.  My  family  having  been  identified  with 
them  for  more  than  90  years. 

To  write  the  history  of  the  Port  of  New*  York,  the  Hudson  Eiver, 
the  canals  of  the  state,  and  their  commercial  development  is  to  write 
the  history  of  the  development  of  commerce  of  this  country. 

Having-  been  invited  to  address  you  on  the  "Port  of  New  York 
and  the  Hudson  Eiver,"  I  will  avoid  quoting  figures  and  devote  myself 
to  a  short  historical  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  and  the  Hudson  Eiver. 

Henry  Hudson  is  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  distinguished  dis- 
coverers who,  while  contributing  to  New  York's  fame,  have  made 
themselves  famous  by  rediscoveries.  Unlike  many  others,  Hudson 
attained  success  without  becoming  infamous.  For  entering  the 
harbor  in  the  year  1609,  all  Americans  must  always  be  grateful  to 
Henry  Hudson.  At  the  same  time  Ave  cannot  be  fair  to  history  unless 
we  remember  two  other  exjdorers,  Giovanni  Verrazano,  a  Florentine, 
and  Estavan  Gomez,  a  Portuguese,  who  preceded  Hudson  by  nearly 
one  hundred  years. 

It  was  in  the  year  1523  that  Verrazano,  the  first  discoverer, 
came,  saw  and  recorded  in  a  letter  the  earliest  known  description  of 
the  Port  of  New  York  and  its  "curious"  inhabitants. 

On  April  15,  1524,  Verrazano  reached  Sandy  Hook  with  four 
boats  and  fifty  men.  Like  other  subsequent  discoverers  of  the 
harbor,  this  first  discoverer  found  the  people  "friendly  and  unafraid," 
a  trait  which  has  clung  to  customers  arid  traders  in  the  Port  of  New 
York  to  the  days  of  the  "Get-Eich-Quick-Wallingfords." 

As  these  first  Avhite  salesmen  approached  the  shores  of  Man- 
hattan, they  found  paraders  "dressed  out  wTith  feathers  of  birds  of 
various  colours."  They  came  toward  the  discoverers  "with  evidence 
of  delight,  raising  loud  shouts  of  admiration  and  showing  us  where 
we  could  most  securely  land  with  our  boat."  A  squall  struck  the 
navigators,  who  returned  to  their  ship  and  sailed  out  of  the  harbor, 
"greatly  regretting  to  leave  the  region  which  seemed  so  commodious 
and  delightful  and  which  we  supposed  must  also  contain  great  riches, 
as  the  hills  showed  many  indications  of  minerals."  The  dexDarture 
was  not  too  hasty  for  Verrazano  to  discover  that  fruits  and  flowers 
were  growing  luxuriantly;  that  brooks  and  rivers  teemed  with  fish; 
that  the  soil  was  fertile  and  growing  lavish  crops ;  that  game  was 
numerous  and  varied,  and  that  nut  trees  were  plentiful. 

From  maps  then  drawn  for  a  report  made  to  the  King  of  France 
in  July,  1524,  we  find  that  Verrazano  sailed  out  between  Sandy  Hook 
and  Coney  Island,  along  Eockaway  Bay,  no  doubt  using  the  channel 
now  known  as  Ambrose. 

The  outer  harbor,  about  122  square  miles  in  area,  known  as  the 
Lower  Bay,  is  a  triangular  body  of  water  extending  about  14  miles 
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inland.  Between  it  and  the  open  sea  there  is  a  broad  bar,  crossed  by- 
several  channels,  of  which  Ambrose  Channel,  with  a  depth  of  40  feet 
and  width  of  2,000  feet,  is  the  most  important. 

Ambrose  Channel  provides  the  principal  entrance  to  New  York 
Harbor.  It  extends  from  the  sea  in  a  northwesterly  and  then  a 
northerly  direction  for  a  distance  of  7.5  miles  to  deep  water  south 
of  the  Narrows.  It  has  been  dredged  by  the  United  States  to  a 
project  depth  of  40  feet  for  a  width  of  2,000  feet,  and  is  maintained 
at  that  depth  and  width.  Use  of  this  channel  is  restricted  to  the 
larger  boats. 

The  importance  of  Ambrose  Channel,  formerly  known  as  the 
East  Channel,  to  the  commerce  of  the  Port  of  New  York  deserves 
a  reference  to  its  history.  Previous  to  the  Ambrose  Channel  project, 
the  main  channel  to  the  sea  had  many  turns,  which  frequently  caused 
groundings  with  consequent  delays,  damage  and  expense. 

The  history  of  the  Ambrose  Channel  started  in  the  Fifty-fourth 
Congress,  First  Session,  when  Hon.  Dennis  M.  Hurley,  who  represented 
the  Congressional  District  in  Brooklyn,  in  which  I  lived,  introduced 
House  Resolution  No.  128  directing  "The  Secretary  of  War  to  prepare 
and  submit  plans  and  estimates  for  dredging  Coney  Island  Channel, 
New  York  Harbor."  This  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee,  March  18,  1897. 

In  the  Second  Session  of  the  same  Congress,  the  resolution 
amended  was  referred  back  to  the  House  (House  Report  No.  328) 
with  recommendations  that  it  pass,  February  1,  1898.  There  was 
no  further  action  taken  by  the  House  on  this  resolution. 

On  February  8,  1898,  Mr.  Hurley  submitted  "A  memorial  to  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  an  appropriation  to  deepen 
and  dredge  the  channels  in  New  York  Harbor."  It  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors. 

On  March  1,  1898,  Mr.  Hurley  submitted  "Resolution  of  the 
Municipal  Council  and  Board  of  Aldermen  of  New  York  City  urging 
the  improvement  of  New  York  Harbor."  It  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors. 

Mr.  Hurley  was  not  re-elected  to  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress;  he 
died  February  26,  1899,  before  his  term  of  office  expired. 

In  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Appropriation  Act  of  June  3,  1896, 
Section  8  provides  "That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  directed  to 
cause  preliminary  examination  to  be  made  at  the  following  localities, 
to  wit : 

Coney  Island  Channel,  from  Norton's  Point  to  the  Bell 
Buoy  to  the  depth  of  sixteen  feet    .    .  ." 

Section  9  "That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  directed,  at  his 
discretion,  to  cause  surveys  to  be  made  and  the  cost  if  improve- 
ments to  be  estimated  at  the  following  localities,  to  wit : 

"New  York  Harbor,  from  the  Narrows  to  the  Sea,  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  thirty-five  feet  at  mean  low  water  mark." 
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On  February  2,  1897,  the  Secretary  of  War  submitted  the  report 
(House  Report  No.  243,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  First  Session),  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  June  3,  1896. 

In  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  Third  Session,  Senator  Wm.  P.  Frye 
introduced  Senate  Resolution  No.  208  "Directing-  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  submit  a  report  of  survey  and  estimate  for  the  improvement  of 
East  Channel  in  New  York  Harbor,  Bay  Ridge  Channel,  and  Red 
Hook  Channel."  The  resolution  was  debated  and  passed  the  Senate, 
January  7,  1899.  On  January  9,  1899,  it  was  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors. 

In  the  House,  on  December  15,  1898,  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Ward  introduced 
House  Resolution  No.  313  "Directing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  submit 
a  report  of  survey  and  estimate  for  the  improvement  of  East  Chan- 
nel in  New  York  Harbor,"  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors.  It  was  reported  back  to  the  House  on  Decem- 
ber 19th,  debated  and  passed  the  House  on  December  20th,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  December  21st,  reported  back  and  passed 
the  Senate  January  5,  1899. 

On  May  3,  1900,  Senator  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  reported  "An  Amendment  providing-  that  the  so-called 
East  Channel  across  Sandy  Hook  Bar,  New  York  Harbor,  for  the 
improvement  of  which  provision  was  made  by  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act  approved  March  3,  1899,  shall  thereafter  be  known  as  Ambrose 
Channel,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  sundry  civil  appropriation 
bill ;  which,  with  the  accompanying-  report  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed."  The  above 
amendment  was  put  into  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  June  6,  1900. 

The  naming  of  the  channel  "Ambrose"  was  not  in  keeping  with 
the  thought  of  those  who  originated  the  project.  Dr.  Ambrose  was 
keenly  interested  in  what  is  known  today  as  Bay  Ridge  and  Red 
Hook  Channels.  He  represented  the  Cutting  Estate,  which  had  con- 
siderable holdings  along-  the  South  Brooklyn  waterfront.  Through 
misinformation,  or  perhaps  intentional,  the  channel  was  called 
Ambrose.  If  the  name  of  the  channel  was  to  have  a  personal  aspect 
it  should  have  been  called  for  the  one  who  was  primarily  responsible 
for  it. 

[Mr.  Moran  then  discussed  the  Main  Ship-Bayside-Gedney  Chan- 
nel, the  Swash  Channel,  the  Coney  Island  Channel  and  Jamaica  Bay, 
showing  step  by  step,  the  progress  made  thereon.] 

For  the  past  forty  years  advocates  of  Jamaica  Bay  as  a  port 
have  worked  untiringly,  the  results  so  far  have  not  fully  justified 
their  efforts.  Recently  an  application  was  made  to  the  U.  S.  Engi- 
neers for  a  permit  to  construct  a  bridge  across  Rockaway  Inlet  from 
Flatbush  Avenue  to  Rockaway  Beach.  The  bridge,  if  built  as  per 
plans  submitted,  will  prohibit  the  use  of  the  main  span  to  any  but 
smaller  vessels,  as  the  span  rakes  contrary  to  the  natural  flow  of 
the  tide  current.    The  bridge  will  also  act  as  an  ice  barrier,  such 
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as  did  the  old  bay  bridge  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  at 
the  entrance  to  Newark  Bay. 

I  understand  Dock  Commissioner  McKenzie  and  the  Brooklyn 
Chamber  of  Commerce  have  requested  an  allotment  of  $10,000,000  of 
funds  of  Works  Progress  Administration  for  further  development  of 
Jamaica  Bay.  If  the  U.  S.  Army  Engineers  approve  the  present  plans 
and  grant  the  permit  for  the  construction  of  the  bridge,  the 
$10,000,000  will  be  wasted  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  development  of 
Jamaica  Bay  as  a  seaport,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  serious  handicap 
Port  Newark  and  points  on  the  Passaic  and  Hackensack  Kivers  are 
suffering  today  by  low-level  bridges. 

Sandy  Hook  Lightship,  which  was  known  throughout  the  world 
until  the  early  part  of  this  century,  was  stationed  about  eight  miles 
east  of  Sandy  Hook  Point. 

The  Ambrose  Lightship,  which  took  its  name,  is  anchored  some- 
what nearer.  On  the  north  point  of  Sandy  Hook  is  Fort  Hancock, 
well  fortified  for  harbor  defense. 

The  Narrows  affords  a  channel  with  depths  of  70  feet  to  105 
feet  and  widths  of  4,000  feet  or  more,  until  it  splits  into  the  Main  Harbor 
and  Bay  Ridge  Channels,  between  which  lies  a  shorter  middle  ground 
known  as  Bay  Ridge  and  Red  Hook  Flats,  called  General  Anchorage, 
or  the  Eastern  Anchorage,  Upper  Bay.  The  main  harbor  extends 
from  the  Narrows  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River  at  the  Battery, 
a  distance  of  7y2  miles  and  affords  depths  of  40  feet  or  more  for  the 
widths  of  1,000  to  2,000  feet. 

Passing  through  the  Narrows  in  a  northerly  direction,  the  east 
side  is  defended  by  Fort  Hamilton,  the  west  side  by  Fort  Tompkins 
and  Fort  Wadsworth.  About  100  yards  from  the  Brooklyn  shore  is 
Old  Fort  LaFayette,  now  used  as  an  ordnance  storage  depot.  On  the 
west  side,  as  you  pass  through  the  Narrows  and  a  thousand  yards 
north,  is  located  the  Quarantine  Station  where  all  vessels  from 
foreign  ports  stop  for  pratique.  The  seapost  is  delivered  to  harbor 
mail  transports  at  this  point,  for  delivery  to  the  various  rail  lines,  for 
trans-continental,  trans-Pacific  and  local  delivery.  This  method 
causes  delay  to  the  passenger  liners  of  from  two  to  three  hours.  It 
is  now  being  advocated  that  the  passenger  liners  be  permitted  to 
deliver  the  seapost  at  the  piers. 

The  seapost  service  was  inaugurated  April  9,  1891,  was  abandoned 
May  24,  1917,  with  our  entrance  into  the  World  War,  was  resumed 
again  June  26,  1921.  The  harbor  mail  service  was  resumed  August 
1,  1921. 

At  Quarantine  all  ships  from  foreign  ports  are  met  by  Coast 
Guard  cutters  with  customs  and  immigration  officials,  ship  news 
reporters  and  privileged  visitors.  Here  also  are  greeted  the  world's 
celebrities,  ocean  flyers  and  channel  swimmers. 

It  is  said  that  many  returning  voyagers  show  the  keenest  interest 
of  their  travels  when  the  anchor  is  dropped  at  Quarantine. 
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The  Port  of  New  York  is  a  port  of  general  commerce,  handling 
a  large  and  valuable  foreign  trade.  It  affords  a  greater  improved 
frontage  on  deep  water  than  any  other  American  port,  with  room  for 
indefinite  expansion.  The  largest  urban  population  of  the  continent 
is  centered  here,  approximately  13,000,000  people,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
greatest  manufacturing  districts  in  the  country;  if  not  the  greatest. 

During  the  World  War  there  was  not  a  port  in  the  world  that 
could  expedite  the  movement  of  troops,  food,  clothing,  munitions  as 
same  were  handled  through  the  Port  of  New  York.  Where  was  there 
a  port  that  could  handle  90-ton  locomotives  intact,  lower  same  into 
the  hold  of  a  ship,  so  that  three  hours  after  arrival  of  the  ship  in 
France,  the  locomotives  were  on  the  tracks  hauling  trains? 

The  imports  of  the  port  consist  chiefly  of  crude  oil,  sugar,  fuel 
oil,  fruits,  coffee,  rubber  and  gasoline.  The  principal  exports  are 
wheat,  refined  oil,  machinery  and  vehicles,  flour  and  all  forms  of  iron, 
steel  and  copper. 

In  1685  the  complete  flotilla  of  craft,  belonging  to  the  Port  of 
New  York,  were  in  all,  but  three  barks,  three  brigantines,  twenty-seven 
sloops,  «and  forty-five  open  boats.  Docking  facilities,  if  required, 
would  have  proved  adequate.  The  first  wooden  wharf  was  built  in 
1649,  though  enlarged  and  improved  many  times,  was  small  but 
sufficient. 

Our  piers  were  laid  out  by  General  George  B.  McClellan,  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  New  York  Department,  when  it  was  organized  in 
1870.  There  were  no  all-steam  vessels  in  that  day,  and  the  width  of 
sixty  feet  and  a  limited  length,  were  sufficient  to  care  for  the  loading 
and  unloading  of  the  all-sail  or  steam-and-sail  vessels  which  used 
them.  Sails  gradually  disappeared  and  the  steamers  grew  in  size, 
carrying  heavier  cargoes,  thus  demanding  larger  pier  space.  What 
was  quite  sufficient  for  General  McClellan's  day  became  far  too  small 
within  a  dozen  years  or  so. 

The  waterfront  of  the  Port  of  New  York  is  extensive  enough  to 
meet  for  many  years  any  demands  which  can  be  made  upon  it.  Com- 
bined, the  five  boroughs  of  New  York  City  furnish  578.4  miles  of  it, 
New  Jersey,  from  Sandy  Hook  to  a  point  ox3posite  New  York  City, 
has  192.93  miles— a  total  of  771.33  miles. 

In  New  York  City  alone  there  are  765  piers.  The  United  States 
Government  owns  27  ;  New  York  State,  28  ;  New  York  City,  277  ;  and 
private  interests,  433.  Measured  around  the  piers  and  along  the 
heads  of  slips,  the  developed  waterfront  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
is  994.79  miles  in  all. 

Today  the  Port  of  New  York  has  as  fine  a  system  of  piers  and 
docks  as  any  other  port  in  the  world.  We  who  are  familiar  with 
the  maritime  affairs  of  the  port  witness  nearly  every  day  attempts 
to  encroach  on  our  waterways  by  extending  bulkheads,  enlarging 
islands,  filling  in  flats,  and  building  bridges.  The  city  recently 
agreed  to  deprive  commerce  of  one  of  its  most  important  piers  in 
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the  East  River,  Pier  96.  This  pier  was  used  for  the  handling  of 
flotilla  tows  of  coal  boats,  building'  materials  and  bulk  commodities. 
The  tows  were  broken  up  and  distributed  from  this  pier  to  points 
on  the  Manhattan  and  Bronx  side  of  the  Harlem  River,  where  dis- 
tribution is  prohibited  except  between  the  hours  of  10  A.  M.  and 
5  P.  M.,  as  the  railroad  bridges  over  the  Harlem  River  will  be  opened 
only  between  the  above  hours.  So  we  are  witnessing  the  City  of 
New  York  destroying  one  of  its  most  valued  commercial  piers,  in 
order  that  it  would  not  interfere  with  a  park  program  which  con- 
tinues its  orgy  of  spending  without  vision  as  to  the  commercial 
prestige  of  the  port. 

The  original  discovery  of  the  Harbor  of  New  York  is  claimed 
by  the  Dutch,  the  Spanish,  the  French  and  the  English.  From  1523 
to  1609  in  the  Port  of  New  York  fortunes  were  as  easily  obtained, 
or  at  least  seemed  to  be  as  easy,  as  they  were  in  the  famous  "gold- 
brick"  days.  One  of  the  outstanding*  transactions  of  the  period  was 
selling  of  the  East  River  for  $15  and  the  purchase  of  Manhattan 
Island  for  $24,  which  compares  with  later  years  when  on  the  New 
York  side  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  there  were  always  gentlemen  ready 
to  sell  the  bridge  to  the  easy-money  getter  for  $10  upwards. 

To  do  justice  to  the  subject  "The  Port  of  New  York"  would  con- 
sume many  hours.    To  make  further  reference  to  its  development 

1  am  going  to  make  a  conrparison  which  is  inspired  by  the  recent 
arrival  in  the  port  of  the  French  express  liner  "Normandie"  as  com- 
pared with  the  arrival  of  the  "Great  Eastern."  The  "Great  Eastern" 
of  18,915  tons  register  and  680  feet  long  was  equipped  with  paddle 
wheels  and  screw  propeller.  I  am  not  going-  into  details  of  the  ship, 
to  save  time  I  will  quote  Fred.  Ewing  Dayton's  reference :  "Delay 
attended  the  departure  of  'Great  Eastern'  for  the  western  world, 
but  the  start  was  witnessed  by  tens  of  thousands  of  enthusiastic 
spectators.  'Great  Eastern'  made  its  appearance  in  New  York,  June 
28,  1860,  reaching  the  lightship)  at  7.30  A.  M.  and  anchored,  and  at 

2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  high  water,'  crossed  the  bar  and  proceeded 
to  the  city,  arriving  at  the  dock  at  6  P.  M.  The  event  created  excite- 
ment throughout  the  city,  business  was  neglected  and  multitudes 
thronged  the  docks  and  roofs.    .    .  . 

"Passing*  Fort  LaFayette  a  salute  was  fired  and  answered  by  the 
four  guns  of  'Great.  Eastern'  and  from  this  time  onward  it  was  a  con- 
tinual ovation.  Cannon  boomed,  steam  whistles  shrieked  until 
wheezy,  flags  were  dipped  in  graceful  welcome,  people  hurrahed, 
handkerchiefs  waved,  fast  yachts  dashed  along  in  the  uge  shadow 
under  a  cloud  of  canvas  and  demonstrations  of  a  kindly  nature  came 
from  every  quarter.  The  Battery  was  black  with  the  dense  multi- 
tude, and  wharves,  shipping  and  every  foothold  commanding  a  view 
presented  the  same  animated  appearance. 

".  .  .  'Great  Eastern'  rjroceeded  up  North  River  as  far  as 
45th  Street  and  then  headed  down  stream.    The  docking  reflected 
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highest  credit  on  Pilot  Murphy.  The  immense  ship  was  carried  along- 
side by  the  pilot  with  the  same  ease  he  would  have  handled  his  own 
pilot  boat,  without  the  aid  of  a  single  hawser  from  a  friendly  tug, 
to  the  astonishment  of  officers  and  passengers.  'Great  Eastern' 
touched  the  dock  gently,  chipping  off  only  a  splinter  as  it  came 
alongside ;  hawsers  were  gotten  out,  passengers'  luggage  inspected 
and  removed,  a  warm-hearted  'good-bye'  said  and  the  company  de- 
parted.   .    .  . 

Only  45  j)assengers  in  i860  ventured  upon  this  voyage. 

The  new  queen  of  the  seas,  the  S.S.  "Normandie,"  is  1,029  feet  long, 
120  feet  beam,  of  79,280  tons,  cost  $60,000,000,  has  a  mean  draft  of 
38  feet,  and  a  crew  of  1,300  persons.  I  quote  from  Journal  of  Com- 
merce of  June  4 : 

"The  'Normandie'  arrived  at  Quarantine  June  3rd  at  noon  on  her 
maiden  voyage,  with  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Atlantic  secure  in  her 
possession.  The  liner  made  the  run  of  2,971  miles  from  Bishop's 
Rock,  off  Plymouth,  to  Ambrose  Light  in  4  days,  3  hours,  13  minutes 
and  38  seconds,  her  average  speed  being  29.68  knots.  ... 

"The  'Normandie'  was  greeted  by  one  of  the  greatest  demonstra- 
tions in  maritime  history  of  the  city.  Crowds  thronged  the  Staten  Island 
and  Brooklyn  waterfronts  and  Battery  Park  was  crowded  for  hours 
before  the  ship's  appearance  in  the  upper  bay.  Tug's,  ferryboats  and 
sightseeing  vessels,  all  laden  to  capacity  and  bedecked  with  flags 
a?id  bunting  were  massed  at  Staten  Island  until  the  liner's  gigantic 
funnels  loomed  above  the  horizon.  French  and  American  flags  were 
dropped  on  the  deck  of  the  liner  by  a  squadron  of  military  planes  as 
she  came  abrest  of  Ambrose  Light  and  broke  out  the  speed  record 
pennant.  As  she  came  up  the  lower  bay  she  was  greeted  by  a  con- 
tinuous chorus  of  whistle  salutes.  The  noise  drowned  the  cheers  of 
sfieetators  afloat  and  ashore." 

Having  made  reference  to  the  arrival  in  New  York  Harbor  of 
"Great  Eastern"  and  "Normandie"  and  particulars  as  to  tonnage  and 
dimensions,  I  will  r>ass  on  to  the  arrival  of  another  ship  in  New  York 
Harbor,  which  caused  just  as  much  of  a  sensation,  if  not  greeted  by 
great  multitudes  and  flotillas. 

I  refer  to  "Half  Moon"  in  which  Henry  Hudson  sailed  in  from 
Amsterdam  March  25,  1609,  sailed  through  the  Narrows  and  anchored 
in  Upper  New  York  Bay  September  11,  1609. 

The  "Half  Moon"  was  58  feet  6  inches  in  length,  16  feet  6  inches 
beam,  depth  of  hold  5  feet  10.9  inches,  with  a  mean  draft  of  about 
6  feet  and  displacement  of  3,400  feet. 

On  September  12th  Hudson  weighed  anchor  and  commenced  his 
memorable  voyage  up  that  majestic  stream  which  now  bears  his 
name.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  Hudson's  voyage  up  the  river 
as  written  in  the  journal  of  the  voyage.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
highest  place  which  the  "Half  Moon"  reached  in  the  river  was  the 
neighborhood  of  the  present  site  of  Albany,  where  he  found  only 
seven  feet  of  water  and  irregular  soundings. 
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While  Henry  Hudson  was  not  the  first  discoverer  of  the  waters  to 
which  his  name  was  given,  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  of  navigators 
and  explorers  of  his  time. 

Hudson  had  now  explored  the  Bay  of  New  York  and  the  noble 
stream  which  pours  into  it  from  the  north. 

Happy  in  the  result  of  his  labors  and  in  the  brilliant  promise 
they  afforded,  he  spread  his  sails  again  for  the  Old  World  on  October 
4,  1609,  and  in  a  little  more  than  a  month  arrived  safely  at  Dartmouth^ 
England. 

The  Hudson  River  has  its  source  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains, 
about  250  miles  in  a  direct  line  and  315  miles  following  its  course 
to  the  Battery,  New  York  City,  and  flows  in  a  generally  southerly 
direction  into  New  York  Bay.  The  section  now  under  improvement 
extends  from  New  York  City  to  Waterford,  a  distance  of  about 
144  miles. 

The  original  project  for  improvement  by  the  United  States  was 
adopted  in  1834  and  modified  in  1852  and  1866. 

A  second  project  was  adopted  July  13,  1892,  and  modified  in  1899. 

The  existing  project  provides  for  a  channel  27  feet  deep  at  mean 
low  water  and  300  feet  wide  up  to  Hudson ;  thence  400  feet  wide 
through  rock  cuts,  and  300  feet  wide  elsewhere,  from  Hudson  to  the 
Albany-Greenbush  Bridge  in  Albany;  thence  a  channel  12  feet  deep 
at  lowest  low  water  to  Waterford,  with  a  general  width  of  400  feet 
to  the  dam  at  Troy  and  200  feet  thence  to  Waterford,  increased  at 
bends  and  widened  to  form  harbors  in  front  of  the  cities  of  Troy 
and  Albany ;  and  removal  of  the  state  dam  at  Troy  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  lock  and  dam  about  2y2  miles  below  Waterford. 
(Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  It  was  very  generous  of  Mr.  Moran  to  give 
so  much  thought  and  attention  to  this  paper.  He  was  good  enough 
to  refer  to  the  early  experiences  of  the  pioneers,  including  Hendrick 
Hudson,  and  I  say  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  though  Hudson 
be  the  discoverer,  one  of  the  men  who  rank  with  him  in  the  develop- 
ment of  utilities  on  the  river  is  Eugene  Moran,  the  gentleman  who 
has  just  spoken  to  you.  (Applause.) 

It  is  necessary  to  have  you  understand  something  about  the 
Time  and  Place  Committee.  Mr.  LeRoy,  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
has  asked  that  any  suggestions  which  are  to  be  made,  be  made  at 
the  close  of  this  session  so  that  the  Committee  may  consider  them 
carefully. 

Will  you  make  your  suggestions,  any  of  you  who  have  them,  to 
Mr.  LeRoy  or  the  members  of  his  Committee  immediately  at  the 
close  of  this  session. 

Is  that  satisfactory? 

Mr.  LeRoy:  Yes. 

President  Moore  :    We  will  close  in  a  few  minutes. 
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I  wanted  to  present  Major  Young",  of  the  Providence  District, 
today  because  a  number  of  the  Providence  people  are  here,  but  I 
think  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to  be  here  on  Thursday,  Major? 

Major  Young  :    Yes,  sir. 

President  Moore  :  You  will  oblige  us  very  much  if  you  can 
defer  your  talk  until  that  time,  when  Colonel  Caples  and  Colonel 
Garlington  and  Colonel  Ardery  will  also  be  here. 

Major  Young  :  Yes. 

President  Moore  :    Thursday  will  be  "Engineers'  Day." 

Before  we  adjourn,  may  we  have  a  few  words  from  that  fine 
Southern  gentleman  and  friend  of  waterways,  the  former  Mayor  of 
Baltimore,  Hon.  James  H.  Preston?  (Applause.) 


REMARKS  OF  HON.  JAMES  H.  PRESTON,  BALTIMORE 

Mr.  Preston  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  came  up  this  time  with  the 
understanding  that  I  was  not  to  speak,  but  I  am  impressed  by  this 
meeting-  with  the  everlasting-  fact  of  an  idea  that  twenty-five  years 
ago  our  old  friend  advocated  a  twenty-five-foot  channel  in  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  Canal  and  the  matter  dropped  out  of  sight 
until  about  fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  came  here  to  this  meeting,  and 
in  the  absence  of  anything  else  I  got  John  Small  to  incorporate  in 
his  resolutions  a  resolution  for  twenty-five  feet  without  any  idea 
about  its  being  enforced.  Well,  his  Honor,  Mayor  Moore,  and  Mr. 
Small  took  the  thing  up  actively  as  I  did,  and  I  joined  with  them 
in  a  small  way  and  lo  and  behold!  there  has  been  about  $5,000,000, 
which  is  a  very  small  amount  nowadays,  already  appropriated  to 
blaze  the  way,  I  suppose,  and  it  will  go  through  now.  I  am  impressed 
with  the  value  of  this,  and  we  down  South  are  glad  that  we  got  a 
little  of  the  big  contribution  of  the  public  money ;  we  are  satisfied 
with  $5,000,000;  that  is  big  to  us,  and  we  expect  to  get  $15,000,000 
more. 

I  am  certainly  glad  to  be  here  with  you  and  pay  my  respects  to 
you  good  gentlemen.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  No  happier  Convention  ever  was  held  than 
the  one  in  Kichmond  last  year ;  we  were  the  special  guests  of  the 
Mayor  of  the  city  and  we  were  treated  splendidly;  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  vied  with  each  other  in  showing  us  courtesy;  in  fact, 
courtesy  was  the  chief  word  of  the  entire  occasion,  but  we  did  effec- 
tive work  withal. 

Now  the  Mayor  of  Richmond  is  with  us  in  Boston.  I  have  called 
him  to  the  platform  one  or  twice  because  we  wish  to  do  him  honor. 
We  are  about  to  close  our  session  and  recess  until  tomorrow  morning, 
but  before  doing  so  we  must  have  a  few  of  those  dulcet  phrases  that 
ever  fall  from  the  lips  of  the  Hon.  J.  Fulmer  Bright.  (Applause.) 
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REMARKS  OF  MAYOR  J.  FULMER  BRIGHT,  OF 
RICHMOND,  VA. 

Mr.  Bright:  Mr.  President,  Distinguished  Guests,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  There  are  just  two  times  during  the  session  of  this 
Convention  when  it  is  not  wise  for  the  speaker  to  speak  seriously  : 
at  the  beginning-,  because  none  is  present,  and  at  the  conclusion, 
because  most  of  them  are  going  or  are  sufficiently  fatigued  not  to 
pay  attention  to  what  the  speaker  says.  So,  the  paper  in  my  pocket 
I  shall  ask  be  incorporated  in  the  transactions  of  the  Convention. 

I  have  listened  with  the  deepest  interest  to  the  papers  presented 
here,  particularly  those  present  last  night  and  also  this  morning, 
on  the  two  great  phases  and  angles  of  the  work  of  which  we  have 
thought  and  to  which  we  have  dedicated  our  lives  :  the  development 
and  furtherance  of  this  Intra-Coastal  Waterway,  which  means  the 
develoinnent  of  commerce,  industry,  and  business  on  the  one  hand, 
and  national  defense  on  the  other. 

Now,  last  night  one  of  the  speakers,  in  speaking  of  the  commercial 
possibilities  and  opportunities  presented,  brought  out  the  fact  that 
made  a  deep  impression  on  me ;  while  he  presented  many  statistics 
which  I  know  we  could  not  carry  away,  he  mentioned  three  points 
that  it  behooves  us  all  to  remember  ;  that  is,  the  cost  of  water  trans- 
portation on  these  inland  waterways  of  ours  that  have  been  fostered 
and  furthered  by  this  Association  during  the  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  its  existence ;  he  told  us  that  it  costs  twice  as  much 
to  convey  petroleum  products  by  pipe  line  as  by  barge ;  it  costs  five 
times  as  much  to  convey  those  products  by  tank  cars  as  by  water- 
borne  traffic  ;  and  it  took  fifteen  or  sixteen  times  as  much  to  convey 
that  product  by  automobile  tanks  as  by  water. 

Now,  those  are  figures  it  is  well  for  us  to  remember. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  matter  of  national  defense  has  come 
prominently  before  us.  The  work  of  this  Association  and  Organiza- 
tion will  never  be  completed.  We  have  splendid  accomplishments  to 
our  credit  but  we  are  really  just  beginning  in  a  larger  way  to  devote 
ourselves  to  this  development,  the  magnificent  trans-Florida  Canal, 
the  New  Jersey  missing  link,  the  furtherance  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal, 
and  the  influence  of  this  Organization  behind  the  New  York  State 
Barge  Canal,  are  all  big  factors  in  the  development  of  this  Atlantic 
seaboard,  and  we  must  continue  to  work. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  figures  with  respect  to  the 
depth  of  these  channels  and  the  width;  the  one  down  along  the  coast 
to  Florida  being  100  feet  wide  and  8  feet  in  depth;  we  are  just 
beginning  when  are  talking'  about  100  feet,  200  feet,  and  300  feet 
as  widths  of  channels  and  12,  15,  and  20  feet  of  water  in  depth. 

I  am  a  sort  of  amateur  yachtsman.  I  have  a  little  boat  that 
is  named  by  the  man  who  made  the  boat  "a  cruiser."    I  am  captain, 
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mate,  and  engineer,  and  deck  hand  of  that  craft,  and  I  know  what 
it  means  when  you  talk  about  a  channel  100  feet  wide.  I  think 
every  channel  ought  to  be  at  least  100  feet  deej)  and  a  mile  wide, 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  I  could  hit  every  tuberosity  and  pro- 
tuberance that  must  be  on  the  bottom  of  that  river  when  I  sail 
my  craft.  (Laughter.) 

We  Army  Engineers — pardon  me,  we  amateur  yachtsmen — do  not 
believe  that  the  Army  Engineers  know  just  what  they  are  doing  when 
they  put  down  those  markers  in  the  river.  It  embraces  a  difficult 
thing  to  go  all  the  way  around  your  elbow  to  reach  your  thumb ; 
we  take  short  cuts  and  it  seems  imi:>ossible  that  a  stretch  of  water 
a  mile  or  two  or  three  miles  wide  would  have  spots  in  it  that  are 
only  six  inches  or  a  foot  deep,  and  when  the  tide  is  out  we  take 
short  cuts,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  I  followed  the 
"Normandie"  out  of  the  harbor  with  my  thirty-foot  craft,  rocks  would 
rise  up  in  the  channel  to  meet  me.     (Applause  and  laughter.) 

So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  do  not  jjresent  Richmond's  paper 
orally  at  this  time,  but  I  do  wish  it  included  in  the  transactions  of 
your  Organization. 

I  am  so  deeply  interested  in  what  you  are  doing  that  I  call  on 
the  Convention  to  rededicate  itself  upon  the  principle  on  which  this 
Organization  first  was  founded,  the  furtherance  of  all  of  these  intra- 
coastal  waterways  and  their  development.  They  are  not  nearly  at 
the  completion  of  their  job.  Let  us  gird  up  our  loins  and  rededicate 
ourselves  for  the  furtherance  of  the  develoimient  of  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterways  Association,  through  the  deepening  and  the  widen- 
ing of  the  channels,  and  through  the  influence  of  the  South  behind 
the  North  and  the  influence  of  the  North  behind  the  South,  all 
standing  together,  going  on  our  respective  courses  in  the  interest  of 
each  other  until  all  of  these  projects  that  compel  us  to  think  of  the 
future  will  be  realized.  They  are  all  worth  while,  they  are  all  good, 
the}"  are  all  necessary  to  our  national  defense. 

I  thank  you  very  much.  (Applause.) 


THE  JAMES  RIVER — VIRGINIA 

Paper  Submitted  by  Mayor  Bright,  of  Richmond 

Congress  on  July  3,  1930,  in  recognition  of  the  justification  for 
further  improvements  in  James  Eiver,  authorized  an  expenditure  of 
$4,500,000  so  as  to  provide  a  channel  25  feet  deep  and  300  feet  wide 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Newport  News  to  City  Point,  a 
distance  of  70  miles,  thence  a  channel  25  feet  deep  and  200  feet  wide, 
via  the  cut-off  route  through  Turkey  Island,  Jones  Neck  and  Dutch 
Gap-Aiken  Swamp,  from  City  Point  to  the  proposed  Kichmond  deej)- 
water  terminal  located  3.8  miles  below  the  corporation  line,  and  a 
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channel  18  feet  deep  and  200  feet  wide  from  the  proposed  deepwater 
terminal  to  the  head  navigation  at  the  Richmond  Lock  Gates.  This 
approval  and  authorization  by  Congress  was  made  with  the  proviso 
that  the  City  of  Richmond  furnish  all  necessary  rights  of  way  and 
spoil  disposal  areas  for  channel  deepening-  and  straightening',  release 
the  United  States  from  any  and  all  claims  for  damages  resulting  from 
the  cut-offs  across  Turkey  Island,  Jones  Neck  and  Aiken  Swamp,  and 
provide  a  turning  basin  and  adequate  terminal  facilities  at  Richmond. 

Congress  in  authorizing  improvements  in  James  River  in  1930, 
made  no  direct  appropriation  for  construction,  but  left  to  the  War 
Department  to  allocate  to  James  River  such  funds  as  that  Department 
may  from  time  to  time  provide  out  of  the  usual  War  Department 
appropriation  bill,  or  any  other  funds  appropriated  for  special  river 
and  harbor  improvement  work  or  emergency  public  works  purposes. 

Immediately  after  the  authorization  of  this  project  by  Congress, 
the  city  authorities,  in  co-operation  with  the  Richmond  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  became  quite  active  in  their  efforts  to  secure  funds  for 
channel  improvements  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  incrasing  river  com- 
merce. Our  efforts  were  rewarded  the  following*  year  by  the  War 
Department's  allocation  of  funds  sufficient  to  provide  and  complete 
in  1931  channel  improvements  to  the  full  project  depth  and  width  in 
that  section  of  James  River  between  its  mouth  and  City  Point,  a 
distance  of  72  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $821,043.68.  Concurrent  with  the 
Federal  Government's  activities  in  improving  the  channel  in  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  river,  the  city,  in  keeping  with  its  obligations, 
acquired  and  transferred  title  to  the  U.  S.  Government  in  1932  of  all 
necessary  rights  of  way  and  spoil  disposal  areas  for  channel  deepen- 
ing and  straightening,  including  that  necessary  for  the  three  cut-off 
canals,  between  City  Point  and  the  upper  end  of  Aiken  Swamp  at  a 
cost  to  the  city  of  $251,000.  In  addition  to  these  land  acquisitions 
the  city,  through  improvements  made  from  1928  to  1932,  inclusive, 
expended  approximately  $400,000  in  enlarging  its  present  terminal 
facilities  at  Richmond.  The  city  also  expended,  within  the  past  four 
years,  $50,000  on  economic  and  engineering  studies,  surveys  and  land 
appraisals  incident  to  land  acquisitions  and  plans  covering  the  pro- 
posed deepwater  terminals,  or  a  total  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the 
city  in  meeting  its  apportioned  lot  of  the  present  co-operative  plan 
of  $701,000. 

The  city's  advance  in  this  project  was  met  in  1933  by  the  War 
Department's  allocation  of  funds  out  of  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Appropriations  for  river  and  harbor  improvement  work  sufficient  to 
complete  and  open  to' navigation  on  November  1,  1933,  the  first  cut-off 
canal — across  Aiken  Swamp — at  a  cost  of  $391,000.  The  following 
year  another  allocation  was  made  by  the  War  Department  out  of 
the  same  source  sufficient  to  complete  and  open  to  navigation  on 
September  1,  1934,  the  second  cut — across  Turkey  Island — at  a  cost 
of  $586,000. 
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To  summarize  and  bring-  to  date  the  total  expenditures  and 
improvements  thus  far  made  on  the  part  of  both  the  city  and  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  present  co-operative  project,  shows  that 
the  city  expended,  in  round  figures,  $700,000  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment $1,800,000,  or  a  combined  total  of  $2,500,000  during  the  past 
seven  years  with  the  result  that  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  navigable 
length  of  the  river  has  been  completed  to  its  authorized  depth  and 
width;  6.3  miles  have  been  eliminated  from  navigation;  rights  of 
way  have  been  secured  for  further  improvements ;  terminals  have 
been  enlarged  and  terminal  facilities  improved. 

Federal  improvements  remaining  to  be  done  are  the  cutting  of  a 
third  canal — across  Jones  Neck — estimated  to  cost  $700,000  and  chan- 
nel improvements  to  project  depth  and  width  from  City  Point  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  Eichmond  Harbor,  a  distance  of  about  22  miles, 
estimated  to  cost  $550,000,  or  a  total  estimated  cost  to  complete 
about  $1,250,000. 

The  three  cut-off  canals  will  eliminate  from  navigation  three 
hazardous  bends  in  the  river  and  reduce  the  length  of  the  navigable 
channel  a  total  distance  of  10.8  miles. 

The  chief  commodities  which  now  move  up  the  river  are  Cuban 
refined  sugar,  petroleum  products,  bricks,  sand  and  gravel,  manu- 
factured fertilizer  and  fertilizer  materials,  scrap  iron,  steel  billets, 
forest  products,  canned  foods,  ammunition,  sulphuric  acid,  agricul- 
tural products,  and  a  varied  list  of  general  merchandise  and  manu- 
factured products,  especially  tobacco  and  paper  goods. 

In  1925  the  total  commerce  handled  on  James  River  amounted  to 
814,000  tons.  In  1934  a  total  of  1,873,471  tons  were  moved,  or  an 
increase  of  nearly  130  per  cent,  with  this  ten-year  period.  It  is 
significant  to  note  that  this  increase  in  tonnage  handled  took  place 
during  a  period  of  world-wide  dex^ression  and  in  spite  of  a  general 
decline  in  practically  all  lines  of  business  endeavor  and  that  such 
paradoxical  spurt  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  material  channel 
and  terminal  improvements  were  made  during  this  same  period, 
which  goes  to  prove  that  as  you  improve  your  waterway  you  increase 
the  commerce  thereon  and  raise  the  prestige  and  prosperity  of  both 
your  port  and  the  community  in  which  it  is  located. 

With  the  completion  of  the  present  authorized  co-operative 
project,  which  we  believe  to  be  not  in  the  distant  future,  permitting 
vessels  to  enter  Richmond  drawing  seven  feet  more  water  than  is  now 
possible  and  with  modern  terminal  facilities  commensurate  with  a  25- 
foot  depth  of  channel,  Richmond's  present  industries  will  not  only  be 
stimulated  and  extended,  but  new  industries  will  be  attracted  and 
developed,  and  our  growth  immeasurably  quickened. 

The  existing  and  potential  commerce  on  James  River,  which  is 
a  feeder  and  one  of  the  major  beneficiaries  of  the  entire  Intra-Costal 
Waterway  system,  justifies  its  continued  and  uninterrupted  improve- 
ment'and  we  know  that  we  will  have  the  co-operation  and  loyal  sup- 
10 
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port  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  in  reaffirming  its 
past  resolutions  in  urging"  Congress  to  make  the  necessary  appro- 
priations to  the  end  that  the  remaining  30  -per  cent,  of  unfinished 
work  on  this  project  may  be  completed  at  the  earliest  time  possible. 

President  Moore  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen :  Arrangements  for  the 
automobile  trip*  make  it  necessary  now  for  us  to  recess  until 
tomorrow  morning,  when  we  will  board  the  good  ship  "Romance" 
and  proceed  through  the  Cape  Cod  Canal. 

Therefore  I  declare  a  recess  of  the  Convention. 

(Thereupon  the  Convention  recessed  as  indicated.) 


THE  GREAT  BANQUET 

Tuesday  Evening,  October  8th 
Hotel  Statler— 7  P.  M. 

The  banquet  tendered  by  Mayor  Mansfield  and  the  Boston  Com- 
mittee was  one  of  the  most  colorful  ever  arranged  in  the  City  of 
Boston.  The  floral  decorations  were  artistically  beautiful.  The 
stage  was  set  for  the  musicians  in  a  most  attractive  manner.  The 
varicolored  electric  lights  along  the  walls,  galleries  and  ceiling  were 
so  adjusted  in  harmony  with  other  decorations  as  to  suggest  a 
veritable  fairyland.  During  the  evening  airplanes  and  steamships 
flashed  across  the  ceiling  in  colorful  skies,  producing  surprising 
effects. 

All  this  while  the  600  or  more  dinner  guests  were  being  served. 

After  a  delightful  entertainment  in  song  and  music,  speaking 
exercises  were  opened  by  John  J.  Martin,  of  the  General  Arrange- 
ments Committee. 

Mr.  Martin  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the  Boston 
General  Committee  we  welcome  you  here  to  the  Twenty-eighth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association. 

It  is  through  the  forethought,  the  wisdom  and  the  kindness  of 
our  Mayor,  Frederick  W.  Mansfield,  who  over  a  year  ago  invited  the 
Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  to  hold  its  Convention  in 
this  city,  that  we  are  here.  Mayor  Mansfield,  through  those  repre- 
senting him  here,  extends  thanks  to  you  for  coming.  Everything 
in  his  power  and  ours  will  be  done  to  have  you  enjoy  yourselves 
during  your  stay  in  Boston. 

I  want  to  go  back  a  little  in  regard  to  what  we  of  Boston 
attempted  to  do  some  years  ago.    It  was  back  in  the  time  of  his 

*  The  afternoon  was  spent  touring  Boston.  Points  of  interest  visited  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Boston  Arrangements  Committee  included  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston  Com- 
mon, Bunker  Hill,  Old  South  Church  and  the  State  House. 
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Honor,  Mayor  Fitzgerald,  who  is  present  tonight,  that  we  first  got 
the  inspiration  to  go  ahead  and  do  things  for  the  benefit  of  our 
citizens  and  the  benefit  of  people  throughout  the  whole  of  New 
England. 

Our  effort  was  to  open  up  a  great  gateway  by  Boston  for  com- 
merce that  Ave  sought  to  have,  and  preparations  were  made  for  the 
dredging  of  our  harbor  and  the  building  of  the  greatest  drydock  in 
the  world.  All  those  things  required  considerable  work,  labor,  and 
finance.  With  the  aid  of  the  Army  Engineers  and  the  Marine  Engi- 
neers we  were  successful.  The  work  has  been  carried  on  to  the 
time  when  you  can  appreciate  just  what  it  is  now  in  comparison 
with  what  it  was  when  your  Convention  met  here  in  Boston  in  1918. 

At  that  time  our  former  President  Calvin  Coolidge  was  here  and 
was  sold  on  this  ju-oposition.  Speaking  at  the  banquet  at  that  time 
he  said  he  was,  and  he  advocated  above  all  things  that  we  should 
be  neighborly  with  our  friends  to  the  north  and  have  canals  and 
waterways  which  would  carry  our  commerce  to  and  from  there,  and 
at  the  least  possible  cost,  promote  the  prosperity  of  New  England. 

Then  you  came  to  us  again  in  1931,  when  Governor  Ely  was  in 
the  Executive  Mansion  and  Hon.  James  M.  Curley,  our  present  Gov- 
ernor, was  Mayor.  You  remember  the  response  that  you  received 
at  that  time ;  and  we  of  Boston  and  Massachusetts  received  sub- 
stantial benefits  throug'h  the  visitation. 

Boston  is  the  future  port,  we  believe,  for  the  North.  We  believe 
in  time  Boston  will  rival  all  other  ports,  even  New  York,  because  we 
will  have  a  depth  of  forty  feet  and  we  hope  by  the  appropriations 
which  are  now  being  made,  or  are  in  view,  that  we  will  have  a  turning- 
basin,  we  hope,  of  1,100  feet,  beside  the  Navy  Yard.  We  hope  in  the 
future  we  will  have  the  Scituate  Harbor  Channel,  and  we  hope  also 
something  will  be  done  for  Gloucester.  The  poor  fishermen  need 
much,  and  we  hope  that  something  will  be  done  so  that  they  can 
go  to  sea,  and  that  life  and  property  may  be  safe,  through  the 
development  of  a  passag-eway  through  Gloucester. 

We  have  many  improvements  and  projects  in  mind  and  things 
to  do,  but  we  cannot  get  along  in  this  world,  neither  can  we  make 
progress,  unless  we  go  about  it  and  work  for  things;  and  that  is 
what  this  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  is  doing.  They 
are  working,  presenting  projects  of  merit,  and  with  all  this  expendi- 
ture of  some  $4,800,000,000  going  on,  I  think,  we  in  this  part  of  the 
country  are  entitled  to  some  of  it.  Gentlemen,  we  hope  you  will  all 
work  and  join  with  J.  Hamqpton  Moore,  our  leader,  and  his  associates, 
to  add  what  you  can  to  the  interest  of  navigable  waterways.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

It  is  our  desire  tonight  to  indicate  to  our  toastmaster,  the 
Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore,  our  keen  interest  in  his  work  and  to  say 
to  him  how  thankful  we  are  for  all  that  he  and  his  Association 
have  done.    Godspeed  to  the  Father  of  Waterways.  (Applause.) 
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I  introduce  to  you  now,  as  our  toastmaster  of  the  evening,  the 
Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore,  President  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Water- 
ways Association.  (A}}plause.) 


REMARKS  BY  PRESIDENT  MOORE 

Peesident  Moore  :  Probably  no  higher  compliment,  young-  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  could  be  paid  to  the  Mayor  of  any  city  or  to  the 
head  of  any  organization  than  that  which  has  just  been  paid  by  our 
energetic,  popular,  and  patriotic  friend,  John  J.  Martin,  of  Boston. 

He  has  taken  us  back  over  the  years  and  told  us  of  the  Associa- 
tion's work;  and  he  has  done  it  admirably  and  of  his  own  knowledge, 
for  John  Martin  was  in  the  work  early. 

I  can  easily  recall  tonight — and  perhaps  I  am  reminiscing  be- 
cause of  this  delightful  introductory  address — I  can  recall,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  when  some  of  us  came  here  long  before  the  Cape  Cod 
('anal  was  built  ;  when  some  of  us  came  here  striving  for  a  deeper 
Delaware  River  in  order  that  we  might  match  up  with  Boston  in  the 
matter  of  channel  depth  and  with  Baltimore  and  Norfolk,  which  had 
greater  channel  depths  than  Philadelphia.  That  was  shortly  after 
the  formation  of  this  Association.    We  wanted  you  to  help  us. 

Our  Delaware  Eiver  did  not  equal  in  depth  the  channels  into 
Boston  nor  the  approaches  to  Norfolk  and  Hampton  Roads.  You 
were  ahead  of  us  and  there  was  a  good  reason  why  we  should  attract 
your  attention  and  solicit  your  interest. 

You  were  directly  upon  the  ocean  and  well  and  amply  protected 
by  one  of  the  most  picturesque  harbors  in  the  United  States.  We 
had  to  go  up  the  Delaware  River  100  miles  from  the  sea  in  order 
to  reach  Philadelphia.  The  cost  of  deepening  our  channel  was  great, 
and  that  was  always  a  problem  to  wrestle  with.  But  we  came  into 
Massachusetts  after  a  careful  study  of  the  situation  here,  and  we 
found,  despite  your  fine  natural  harbor,  that  this  old  Commonwealth 
of  yours  had  been  agitating  for  more  than  200  years,  for  a  canal 
across  Cape  Cod ;  you  had  been  taking  the  losses  that  came  to  you, 
the  toll  in  lives  and  in  property  that  went  down  in  the  sea  outside 
the  Cape,  and  you  knew  what  the  public  generally  and  the  shipping 
world  were  saying  about  the  shoals  and  the  fogs  that  here  abounded, 
but  you  had  not  secured  this  passageway  across  the  Cape.  This  was 
the  situation  when  Mr.  Small,  the  distinguished  and  handsome  young 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  who  sits  two  paces  from  me,  and 
myself  first  came  into  this  old  Commonwealth  to  talk  to  your  citizens, 
to  your  Boards  of  Trade,  and  to  other  groups  who  were  willing  to 
listen  to  us.  We  pointed  out  what  might  be  done  in  the  Congress, 
if  by  working  together  along  the  coast,  Massachusetts  with  North 
Carolina,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  with  Florida,  and  so  forth,  we 
could  secure  united  action.    We  pointed  out  that  in  the  course  of  the 
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years,  and  we  gave  a  definite  number,  the  Mississippi  Valley  bad 
taken  more  than  one-half  of  the  appropriations  derived  from  re- 
sources that  you  furnished  to  the  Federal  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  for  rivers  and  harbors;  while  the  more  populous  and  com- 
mercially more  important  Atlantic  seaboard  was  given  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  whole. 

You  had  been  sitting  by,  as  it  were.  We  told  you  this,  and 
wondered  why,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Government,  you 
had  not  been  able  to  cut  that  hole  through  Cape  Cod,  which,  jutting 
its  strong  arm  far  out  into  the  sea,  had  blocked  your  trade. 

August  Belmont  saw  this  long  after  the  agitation  began,  and 
folks  here  became  interested,  began  to  ponder  over  the  fact  that 
they  had  .this  magnificent  port,  these  wonderful  approaches  from  the 
sea,  and  yet  were  obstructed  by  the  Cape. 

Some  of  us  went  over  the  ground  before  the  canal  was  cut 
through,  and  we  joined  in  the  Massachusetts  argument  for  relief. 
We  used  the  "Boston  to  Beaufort"  slogan  and  followed  it  up  by  de- 
manding an  Infra-Coastal  Waterway  from  "Maine  to  Florida."  We 
had  traversed  that  section  and  marveled  at  the  waterways  that  were 
available  but  which  had  never  been  improved. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  agitation  was  general  along  the 
coast.  Congress  became  interested,  and  the  Senate  became  interested 
and  appropriations  were  made  a  little  more  generously  than  before. 

The  Cape  Cod  Canal  was  built,  but  before  that  the  Chesapeake 
and  Albemarle  Canal  had  been  taken  over  and  improved,  then  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  which  had  run  for  a  hundred  years 
as  a  toll  canal,  was  taken  over  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  the  Chesapeake  and  carry  on  to  the  Chesapeake  and 
Albemarle  Canal,  and  ultimately  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  below  Cape 
Hatteras. 

And  so  the  work  of  linking  up  the  inland  waterways  proceeded — • 
proceeded  until  today  the  great  Atlantic  Infra-Coastal  Waterway  is 
constructed  or  authorized  from  Boston  to  Miami,  except  for  the 
"missing  link"  across  New  Jersey. 

True,  men  in  Congress  used  to  say  to  us,  particularly  those  of 
the  Middle  West,  "What  do  you  want  with  a  waterway  inside  the 
coast  when  you  have  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  your  door?"  But  those 
of  us  who  were  really  alive  to  the  situation  saw  the  immense  im- 
portance of  the  inland  route  from  the  standpoint  of  life  and  of 
property  saving  and  national  defense,  and  continued  the  tight  until 
now  the.  completion  of  the  entire  chain  is  assured. 

There  are  eighteen  hundred  miles  plus,  leaving  out  the  Xew 
Jersey  link,  all  connected,  one  link  with  the  other,  and  it  has  been 
done  since  the  Association  began  its  agitation  here  for  a  Cape  Cod 
Canal. 

Now,  the  toastmaster's  job  as  a  speaker  is  nearly  over.  He  did 
not  seek  this  position,  but  he  is  highly  gratified  to  be  appointed 
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to  it.  His  province  now  is  to  present  the  speakers — -and  what  an 
opportunity ! 

We  have  a  very  fine  recollection  of  the  evening  in  Richmond 
and  the  Convention  there  to  which  we  were  invited  by  Mayor 
Bright — stand  up,  Mayor  Brig'ht  (applause).  I  do  not  think  many 
of  you  from  Massachusetts  ever  saw  a  Richmond  Mayor.  They  are 
handsome  fellows.  (Applause.) 

Listen  to  them,  Mayor  Bright ;  rise  please  and  swing  'round  so 
that  the  ladies  may  see  you.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Martin  :    Some  of  the  ladies  want  to  know  if  he  is  married. 

President  Moore  :  He  is  not.  He  is  as  eligible  today  as  he  was 
in  the  beginning,  and  I  say  this  with  special  notice  to  the  young  lady 
who  presides  over  the  Department  of  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion. If  she  is  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  Mayor  of  Richmond, 
I  offer  the  Mayor  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  Hon.  Walter  H. 
Blair.  Kindly  rise  Mayor  Blair  and  let  the  audience  see  you ;  this 
is  an  unusual  showing.  (Applause.) 

Will  you  do  that  again,  Mayor  Blair?  (Applause.)  Swing 
around  and  give  every  one  a  chance  to  get  a  good  look  at  you. 
(Applause.)  Thanks. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Mayor  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina, 
the  Hon.  Walter  H.  Blair.  (Applause.)  He  will  be  Congressman 
some  day.    We  need  men  of  his  type  in  Congress. 

Rise  once  more,  and  make  your  bow,  Mr.  Mayor.  (Applause.) 

And  the  Mayor,  the  acting  Mayor  of  Boston  tonight,  Mayor 
Fitzgerald  !  I  will  have  to  hold  you  up  for  a  minute  or  two.  I  know 
you  want  to  get  away,  but  we  do  want  to  see  you. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :    I  have  got  to  get  away. 

President  Moore:  What?  You  have  g*ot  to  get  away  from  an 
audience  like  this? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :    Somehow  or  other  I  have  to. 

President  Moore  :  You  will  never  have  an  opportunity  like  this 
again.    This  is  the  chance  of  a  lifetime. 

We  recall  the  Richmond  Convention  of  1934.  We  remember  the 
dignified  and  handsome  Mayor  of  Boston  who  arose  from  the  floor 
and  splendidly  inspired,  announced  that  the  next  Convention  would 
have  to  come  to  Boston.  We  remember  what  he  said  about  Boston ; 
about  its  shrines ;  about  good  fellowship  here — and  about  Cape  Cod — 
we  remember  all  these  things  and  we  rejoice.  Now  we  admit  that 
all  the  Mayor  said  was  true.    We  are  enjoying  Boston.  (Applause.) 

We  ask  the  acting  Mayor  of  Boston,  the  President  of  the  City 
Council,  Mr.  John  I.  Fitzgerald,  to  say  a  few  words  of  welcome. 
(Applause.) 
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Mr.  Fitzgerald:  Mr.  Chairman,  Distinguished  Guests  and  Mem- 
bers of  this  Convention:  I  welcome  you  on  behalf  of  the  Mayor  of 
Boston  tonight,  Unfortunately,  his  absence  from  the  city  in  Wash- 
ington made  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  present,  I  could  not  hope 
to  fill  his  place  at  your  Convention,  but  we  do  hope  that  your  Con- 
vention is  everything-  that  you  have  had  in  mind  to  expect  of  it 
and  we  feel  that  with  a  man  of  the  type  of  Mayor  Moore  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  Mayor  of  that  great  city,  you  are  bound  to  attain 
your  ends. 

Mayor  Mansfield  showed  his  interest  when  he  went  to  Richmond 
and  invited  the  Convention  to  come  to  Boston,  and  through  his 
efficient  force,  the  secretary  of  his  Public  Celebration  Commission, 
he  has  arranged  that  you  be  really  regally  entertained. 

I  had  hoped  to  avoid  this  assignment  tonight  because  I  have  to 
speak  to  the  members  of  a  gathering  of  the  Common  Council  at 
Boston,  and  I  tried  in  vain  to  get  the  most  efficient  and  hard-working 
private  secretary  to  the  Mayor,  Joseph  F.  Mellyn,  this  evening  to 
represent  the  Mayor,  but  he  insisted  that  I  perform  that  duty. 

I  am  indeed  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  speaking  to  this  wonder- 
ful audience.  We  are  all  vitally  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
our  Harbor  of  Boston. 

Boston  so  wants  a  live  port  today.  It  is  dead  today,  and  I  hope 
that  our  Mayor  will  devote  the  remaining  two  years  of  his  term,  with 
your  assistance,  to  building  up  that  great  harbor. 

You  have  here  tonight  two  men  who  were  active  in  the  waterway 
movement,  as  I  understand  it,  in  1901  when  they  were  both,  members 
of  Congress :  John  F.  Fitzgerald  for  a  number  of  years  had  been  dis- 
tinguished by  being  the  only  Democratic  member  of  Congress  from 
New  England,  and  Congressman  Small,  of  North  Carolina.  They 
were  at  work  in  Congress  before  this  great  Association  was  formed. 

Also  on  the  floor  of  this  gathering  tonight  is  another  great 
character  who  for  years  and  years  has  been  elected  repeatedly 
Mayor  of  a  city  of  New  England,  the  City  of  New  Bedford  (applause), 
an  old  war-horse  in  the  work,  Hon.  Charles  S.  Ashley.  (Applause.) 

Time  does  not  permit  me,  Mr.  Mayor,  to  make  a  resume  of  the 
work  in  the  eloquent  way  that  I  would  like  to  if  I  had  your  ability, 
but  in  closing  let  me  again  thank  you  on  behalf  of  Mayor  Mansfield, 
for  your  attendance  in  the  city,  and  let  me  say  that  I  know  how  he 
feels  in  this  matter ;  I  know  he  will  be  with  you  tomorrow  if  he  is 
in  Boston  and  if  not  you  will  be  in  the  good  hands  of  Arthur  O'Keefe. 
(Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  The  toastmaster  yields  to  the  Arrangements 
Chairman,  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Martin  :    We  have  a  tireless  worker,  a  man  you  will  hear 
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from  a  little  later,  but  we  thought  that  some  little  token  should  be 
given  to  him;  he  is  responsible  for  these  arrangements;  he  is  the 
man  who  has  been  behind  everything;  he  is,  while  occupying  the 
office  of  our  Convention  Committee,  really  the  first  in  com- 
mand, and  we  have  come  to  like  him  so  that  I  and  my  associates 
on  the  Committee  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the  efforts 
and  the  labor  which  he  has  put  into  this  work.  We  want  to  express 
our  thanks  to  the  Hon.  Frank  S.  Davis  for  all  that  he  has  done 
for  us,  and  extend  to  him  this  slight  token  of  our  affection.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

[The  gift  to  Mr.  Davis  was  a  gold-braided  yachting  cap.] 

Mr.  Davis  :  Mr.  Toastmaster,  it  is  most  difficult  for  me  to  express 
myself  adequately  in  response  and  acknowledgment  of  this  splendid 
gift.  It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  associate  with  the  men  who 
have  had  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  this  Convention.  We  have 
been  very  fortunate.  This  wonderful  banquet  tonight  was  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  manager  of  this  hotel,  Mr.  Bradbury  F. 
Cushing.  (Applause.) 

Our  Reception  Committee  was  headed  by  Joseph  F.  Mellyn, 
the  Mayor's  secretary,  and  George  E.  Willey,  who  is  Chairman 
of  our  Excursions  Committee,  which  we  will  hear  more  about  tomor- 
row, and  Miss  Mary  Ward  (applause),  who  is  very  active  on  all  the 
Committees ;  so  you  see  it  is  extremely  easy,  a  very  easy  task  that 
we  had,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  everything  was  done  very  efficiently  and 
the  work  was  all  done  through  others.  I  am  simply  a  humble  worker 
in  the  ranks  and  I  am  under  the  leadership  of  John  Martin,  who  is 
one  splendid  citizen  of  this  city.  It  has  been  an  honor  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  you  and  I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Cushing:    May  I  ask  your  indulgence? 

President  Moore  :    Admiral  Cushing. 

Mr.  Cushing  :  We  had  an  untiring  worker  in  the  person  of 
John  Martin  long-  before  this  Convention  was  thought  of;  he  really 
commenced  to  work  on  it,  and  I  do  not  know  how  he  knew  it  would 
come,  but  he  did;  and  he  has  been  working  incessantly.  We  think 
it  is  an  appropriate  time  to  give  him  a  crown  of  glory.  (Applause.) 

[Another  yachting  cap.] 

And,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  hope  

The  audience  (singing)  :    "He's  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow." 

Mr.  Martin  :  Just  a  word.  We  all  know  why  this  is  the  most 
popular  hotel  in  the  world,  presided  over,  as  it  is,  by  the  king  of 
hotelmen,  Bradbury  Cushing-. 

Thank  you,  Brad. 

Mr.  Cushing:    Mr.  President  of  the  Organization. 
President  Moore  :    Admiral  Cushing. 

Mr.  Cushing:    I  ask  you  to  command  him  to  appear  in  full 
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regalia,  in  sympathy  with  that  cap  which  has  been  given  him, 
tomorrow. 

President  Moore  :  May  I  inquire  of  the  Massachusetts  delega- 
tion if  "Admiral"  Gushing  has  been  duly  accredited?  Whence  comes 
this  admiral?  (Laughter.) 

Well,  there  seems  to  be  a  cloud  on  his  title.  We  had  better 
settle  it  tonight.  All  in  favor  of  making'  Bradbury  Cushing  a  full- 
fledged  admiral,  say  "aye."  Contrary  will  say  "no."  The  ayes  have  it. 
It  is  carried  unanimously,  and,  Admiral,  you  are  elected,  and  in  view 
of  this  action  of  the  Convention,  this  cloud  that  has  been  on  your 
title  has  *been  removed.    You  are  now  full-fledged.  (Applause.) 

Lest  there  be  some  misunderstanding,  I  think  we  should  take 
the  vote  on  John  Martin's  title. 

All  in  favor  of  John  Martin  becoming  a  full-fledged  admiral, 
say  "aye."  All  opj)osed,  "no."  The  ayes  have  it ;  it  is  unanimous. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Cushing  :    He  voted  for  himself.    That  won't  do. 

President  Moore:  All  right.  We  will  put  the  vote  over  again. 
All  in  favor — now,  don't  you  vote,  John  Martin — all  in  favor  of 
John  Martin's  becoming  a  full-fledged  admiral  will  say  "aye."  Those 
opposed,  "no."  The  "admiral"  is  voted  in  and  has  his  title  by  virtue 
of  the  authority  vested  in  the  Chair  by  this  great  gathering.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Do  you  Avish  to  say  anything  further,  Admiral? 

Mr.  Martin  :  Mrs.  Moore  and  your  son  are  in  front  of  you 
tonight,  and  I  know  you  would  like  to  get  away  with  something 
good,  so  I  am  going  to  sit  down  and  say  nothing  and  let  you  ride 
me.    I  will  have  my  fun  later.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :    I  notice  that  Mrs.  Martin  is  not  here. 

Mr.  Martin  :    She  is  here. 

President  Moore:  Won't  you  kindly  rise,  Mrs.  Martin?  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  wonder  is,  Mrs.  Martin,  how  you  have  endured  it  all  these 
years.  Going  along  with  an  ordinary  captain!  The  question  is: 
Will  you  be  boss,  now  that  he  is  a  full-fledged  admiral?  Will  he 
exercise  any  more  authority  than  he  has  exercised  heretofore?  Are 
you  going  to  retain  command  over  the  household? 

Mrs.  Martin  :  Yes. 

President  Moore:  You  will  be  the  absolute  commander  of  the 
Martin  mansion? 

Mrs.  Martin  :  Yes. 

President  Moore  :  I  move  now,  or  will  some  one  move,  to  make 
Mrs.  Martin  a  full-fledged  admiral?  That  will  equal  matters. 
(Laughter.) 

All  in  favor  of  making  Mrs.  Martin  an  admiral  will  says  "aye;" 
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contrary,  "no."  The  ayes  have  it  and  the  motion  is  agreed  to,  and 
Mrs.  Martin,  you  do  not  take  orders  from  any  one!  (Laughter.) 

The  Chair  is  admonished  that  Professor  Murray,  referred  to  in 
a  familiar  way  in  the  newspapers  this  morning-  as  one  of  the  "brain 
trust"  governing  affairs  in  Massachusetts  under  Governor  Curley,  is 
here.  Professor  Murray  brings  us  an  address  of  welcome  on  behalf 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Mk.  Murray  :    Ladies  and  gentlemen  

President  Moore  (interposing)  :  I  suspect  the  doctor  does  not 
like  that  reference  to  the  "brain  trust,"  so  I  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  Murray  :  It  is  not  exactly  that,  but  I  am  not  representing 
the  Commonwealth.  I  am  merely  a  delegate  to  this  Convention,  and 
I  came  here  after  a  little  work  at  night  school  to  get  promoted 
further  in  rank. 

Yesterday  the  President  raised  me  by  way  of  apology  and  I 
hesitated  to  take  the  position  with  all  the  colonels  and  generals 
from  the  Army,  and  I  told  him  that  I  was  retired  as  a  corporal  and 
he  advanced  me  to  major ;  so  these  gentlemen  who  have  been  pro- 
moted tonight  have  gone  a  little  faster  than  I  have,  and  I  hope  I 
will  yet  be  promoted.  I  am  sure  there  must  be  some  misunder- 
standing, for  I  am  not  delegated  to  represent  the  Commonwealth  or 
to  give  a  speech  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth ;  I  am  merely  here 
as  a  delegate,  and  since  you  are  having  so  much  fun,  I  should  hesitate 
to  burden  you  with  anything  heavy.  I  am  particularly  interested  to 
be  present  with  a  group  of  people  who  represent  the  cities  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  since  the  subject  of  our  lectures  at  college  at  the 
present  part  of  the  semester  are  lectures  on  the  colonial  days  in 
New  England. 

I  think  it  appropriate,  at  a  gathering  of  this  kind,  to  recollect 
that  there  was  a  day  when  American  shipping  led  the  world  and 
when  the.  old  New  England  particularly  shone  in  the  days  of  the 
old  clipper  ship. 

Now,  something  has  been  wrong  in  this  country.  I  do  not  know 
just  what  it  is.  It  may  be  the  difficulties  that  we  labor  under  because 
of  legislation,  such  as  the  Act  of  1915  which,  in  a  way,  improved 
the  working  conditions  of  the  laborers,  but  at  the  same  time  un- 
doubtedly increased  the  cost  of  transportation  in  American  bottoms. 
I  think,  however,  it  is  most  significant  that  such  a  representative  and 
influential  a  group  of  men  should  be  here  and  active  in  taking  a  part 
in  attempting  to  develop  the  water  commerce  of  the  Atlantic  border, 
and  I  do  know,  since  your  Chairman  has  made  reference  to  me  as  a 
member  of  the  "brain  trust,"  I  do  knoAV  from  my  work  with  Governor 
Curley  that  he  is  most  heartily  in  accord  with  anything  that  will 
promote  the  interests  of  our  community,  and  I  know  Iris  heart  is 
with  the  water  projects. 

I  recognize  that   there  are   difficulties.    I   noticed   a  reference 
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today  to  'Quoddy,  done  in  gesture,  to  be  sure,  but  there  is  a  very 
serious  question  of  what  we  are  going-  to  do  with  'Quoddy,  and  there 
is  a  serious  question  of  what  we  are  going-  to  do  with  the  St.  Lawrence. 

There  are  those  of  us  here,  I  suppose,  who  do  not  want  it;  it 
may  work  adversely  to  our  interests,  but  there  are  other  people 
advocating  it. 

These  problems  can  only  be,  I  believe,  successfully  and  satisfac- 
torily solved  through  organizations  of  this  description,  groups  of  men 
and  women  who  give  sound,  intelligent  thought  to  the  subject  at 
hand,  and  I  do  hope  this  Organization  will  live  and  grow  and  that 
the  impressions  set  down  will  be  accomplished. 

I  thank  you  very  much,  sir.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  Admiral,  will  you  rise  and  remain  standing  a 
moment?    I  mean  "Admiral"  Cushing.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  George  Willey,  the  Chair  would  like  to  ask  you  to  rise  also. 
(Applause.) 

And  Mr.  J.  Wallace  Bragdon,  will  you  rise?  (Applause.)  And 
will  you  remain  standing  until  this  little  act  is  over? 

Frank  S.  Davis,  will  you  kindly  rise?  (Applause.) 

These  four  gentlemen  have  been  represented  to  the  toastmaster 
as  being  of  the  finest  New  England  type.  They  are  quite  handsome 
men.  You  are  of  the  Massachusetts  type,  gentlemen,  and  Mr.  Martin 
in  conversation  with  me  a  little  while  ago,  indicated  that  you  are 
the  sort  of  men  that  women  look  up  to.  (Applause.) 

I  wish  you  would  remain  standing  a  little  longer,  until  I  can 
convince  you  that  the  folks  here  think  a  good  deal  of  you,  but  par- 
ticularly that  what  they  think  of  you  may  be  in  a  manner  limited 
to  a  point. 

Therefore,  I  ask  former  Mayor  Preston,  of  Baltimore,  to  rise. 
(Applause.)    This  is  the  Baltimore  type.  (Applause.) 

And  Judge  Woollard,  of  Albany,  New  York,  just  to  show  you  the 
New  York  type.  (Applause.) 

Now,  I  call  upon  Miss  Ward,  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
and  Naturalization,  to  rise.  (Applause.) 

You  see,  this  is  an  entirely  different  type  and  much  more  pleasing 
to  look  upon. 

Therefore,  we  will  permit  Miss  Ward  to  take  her  seat. 

The  Massachusetts  type  will  also  be  seated.  That  is  to  say, 
Mr.  Willey,  Mr.  Bragdon,  "Admiral"  Cushing,  and  Mr.  Davis.  Be 
seated  gentlemen. 

The  remaining  types  are  left  for  the  judgment  of  those  present. 
Speaking  of  handsome  men,  whom  would  you  now  choose?  (Laughter.) 

Eeference  was  made  to  a  very  fine  New  England  type  coming 
out  of  New  Bedford.  I  saw  him  across  the  hall  and  I  identified  him 
as  a  champion  of  waterways  years  ago ;  then  we  met  in  politics, 
one  thing  that  never  enters  into  our  waterways  discussions. 
But  Mayor  Ashley,  of  New  Bedford,  the  oldest  Mayor  in  consecutive 
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service  in  the  United  States.  (Applause.)  Here  is  a  man  with  the 
longest  and  most  continuous  service  of  any.  (Applause.)  We  know 
him  down  our  way  and  appreciate  him.  A  man  of  integrity  and 
popularity,  else  he  could  not  have  held  on  to  office  so  long.  (Applause.) 

We  have  talked  about  the  Navy  a  little,  and  we  always  speak 
of  it  as  representing  "the  first  line  of  defense."  That  is  one  reason 
the  Army  is  located  in  the  rear  of  the  hall  tonight.  (Applause.) 

Somehow  or  other  the  Navy  got  up  front  tonight,  "the  first  line 
of  defense" — getting  ready  apparently,  to  "protect"  the  Army  in 
the  hills  of  Ethiopia. 

But,  gentlemen,  we  will  not  discuss  the  Ethiopian  war.  The 
Navy  does  not  want  war  any  more  than  the  rest  of  us  do,  but  it 
needs  Waterways  for  small  craft  as  well  as  large  craft  in  times  of 
peace  as  in  times  of  war. 

[We're  in  the  Navy  now!]  The  Captain  is  another  handsome 
man,  entitled  to  be  an  admiral,  but  not  so  easily  promoted.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  is  a  native  of  Massachusetts  or  not,  but  he 
fits  in  here  very  well  in  the  matter  of  form,  figure,  and  vigor — and 
I  am  honored  to  present  him — Captain  J.  B.  Gay,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  Boston  Navy  Yard.  (Applause.) 


CAPTAIN  GAY,  UNITED  STATES  NAVY 

Captaix  Gay:  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Distinguished  Gentlemen  at  the 
Head  Table,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  seems  to  be  a  favorite  sport 
in  civilian  circles  to  slaughter  the  Army  and  Navy  to  provide  a  Roman 
holiday,  and  here  tonight  with  my  name  on  the  program,  I  am  en- 
forced into  an  inferiority  complex  immediately  when  I  see  the  ap- 
parent ease  with  which  people  become  admirals  around  here. 

I  can  say  to  each  one  of  you  that  through  a  career  extending, 
over  a  longer  period  than  I  should  like  to  confess,  it  has  been  a 
pretty  hard  road  to  travel  as  midshipman  on  a  sailing  ship,  ensign, 
and  up  through  the  grades.  Tn  other  words,  try  to  convince  admirals 
that  you  were  worthy  to  go  up  to  the  next  rank !  It  proves  a  bit 
difficult  and  it  is  more  difficult  as  we  go  along,  and  here  this  evening 
I  am  called  on  to  make  a  speech  and  I  find  that  without  even  effort 
people  become  "admirals"  without  having  any  test  to  pass.  (Laughter.) 

The  fact  that  you  have  selected  a  representative  from  the  Navy 
indicates  that  you  recog*nize  the  active  and  continuing  interest  of 
the  Navy  in  deep  waterways.  Deep  waterways  have .  been  a  very 
important  consideration  in  all  of  our  armed  conflicts.  Many  a  gallant 
ship,  armed  vessel  of  the  Colonies  and  of  our  Union  in  1812,  fought 
and  ran  away  through  our  inland  waterways  so  that  she  might  "live 
to  fight  another  day,"  and  the  increased  speed  of  travel  by  the 
waters,  by  improved  machinery,  has  not  changed  that  status  of  affairs. 
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So  late  as  in  1916  when  I  was  in  command  of  the  destroyer 
"Benham,"  of  the  Destroyer  Squadron  in  the  Atlantic,  when  it  ap- 
peared we  might  be  turned  into  the  European  conflict,  we  were 
engaged  in  a  reconnoissance  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  New  England  coast  in  which  we  commandeered  all 
of  the  inland  waters  and  bays  and  channels  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  to 
determine  their  availability  for  use  by  our  forces  and  to  determine 
also  whether  or  not  their  use  might  not  be  denied  to  a  possible  enemy. 

In  that  we  did  with  destroyers  about  everything  that  could  be 
done.  Now  the  Navy  has  been  referred  to  this  evening  as  the  first 
line  of  defense.  We  of  the  Navy  are  pleased  to  believe  that  that  is 
the  case,  and  we  hope  that  we  can  continue  to  be. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Navy  depends  upon  two  things  :  First  of 
all,  direct  power,  and  by  direct  power  I  mean  the  ability  to  deliver 
a,  weight  of  projectiles  upon  an  enemy's  target,  and  that  direct  power 
depends  on  the  number  of  the  guns,  the  caliber  of  the  guns  and  the 
accuracy  with  which  they  are  directed. 

Our  second  consideration  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  Navy  is  what 
is  called  mobility ;  in  other  words,  the  ability  of  the  ships  of  the 
Navy  to  get  to  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  and  to  be  there 
equipped  and  provided  with  munitions  and  materials  which  it  will 
need  on  that  occasion  to  try  out  its  mission. 

In  accomplishing  this  purpose  it  may  be  well  seen  how  important 
this  matter  of  deeper  waterways  may  be. 

The  provision  of  the  materials  that  the  ships  may  need,  fuel, 
and  otherwise,  along  inside  channels,  protected  channels,  channels 
covered  by  guns,  and  the  interior  lines,  the  sort  of  lines  that  may 
determine  defeat  or  victory  in  an  armed  conflict. 

Another  consideration  on  that  same  line  is  the  necessity  to  have 
channels  through  which  that  vessel  which,  unfortunately,  may  be 
wounded  in  battle,  may  return.  As,  for  instance,  a  vessel  engaged 
in  a  conflict  where  a  compartment  may  be  flooded.  There  was  one 
such  occasion  in  history  which  comes  to  my  mind,  where  the  boat 
was  steaming  on  and  was  hit  in  the  bow  first  and  finally  had  to  be 
backed  into  port  because  the  stern  was  higher  than  the  bow  and 
the  draft  available  was  not  sufficient  upon  which  to  float  it. 

Now,  what  that  means  in  this  particular  region  I  think  may  be 
also  illustrated.  Unfortunately,  Boston  is  somewhat  isolated.  It  is 
somewhat  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  coast  line  of  the  United 
States — perhaps  Boston  boosters  will  not  agree  with  me,  but  that  is 
my  point  of  view.  You  have  extending  from  the  coast  of  Mass- 
achusetts to  the  southeastward,  a  series  of  islands  and  shoals  which 
practically  deny  passage  north  and  south  to  vessels  of  our  largest 
tonnage  and  largest  trade  unless  they  go  by  the  exposed  route  of 
the  Nantucket  shoals.  I  am  speaking  of  the  larger  craft.  What  that 
means  in  miles  might  mean  a  great  deal  in  the  matter  of  national 
defense,  by  exposure  to  the  hazards  at  sea  and  to  enemy  attacks. 
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Along  Nantucket  shoals  there  are  264  miles  between  Boston  and 
the  Narragansett  Bay  area.  By  the  inside  route,  through  the  Cape 
Cod  Canal,  it  is  but  170  miles.  That  shoal  formation  to  a  great 
extent  isolates  Boston  and  this  region  from  the  rest  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  line  and  what  it  means  in  a  commercial  way  appears  to  me 
as  important  also. 

With  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  of  sufficient  draft,  this  port  may  very 
easily  become  an  outpost  to  the  eastward  and  southward,  and  vessels 
possibly  of  very  large  tonnage  may  stop  here  and  go  in  through  the 
Cape  Cod  Canal  on  the  way  south. 

Now,  in  another  way  the  Navy  is  interested  in  this  deeper  water- 
way proposal,  and  that  is  in  the  impetus  which  the  deeper  waterways 
give  to  the  merchant  marine.  We  of  the  Navy  are  mindful  of  the 
importance  of  the  merchant  marine  as  an  adjunct,  a  vital  adjunct, 
to  the  Navy  at  any  time  of  war.  As  the  Navy  is  the  spearhead  of 
the  lance  that  deals  the  blow  and  in  turn  receives  the  hardest  blows, 
so  vital  to  the  upkeep  of  the  Navy  is  the  merchant  marine  which 
brings  the  materials  which  the  Navy  needs  to  the  point  where  they 
are  needed  and  when  they  are  needed ;  so  we  are  interested  in  build- 
ing up  this  merchant  marine  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  Navy. 
That  in  doing  it  from  the  purely  Navy  and  selfish  standpoint  without 
consideration  for  the  fact  that  the  merchant  marine  is  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  the  economic  structure  of  the  United  States  as  well  as 
a  vital  necessity  in  time  of  war. 

Now,  we  also  look  upon  the  merchant  marine  as  a  training  field 
for  the  Navy  in  time  of  war,  since  all  merchant  shipping  is  merged 
with  the  Navy  in  time  of  war.  The  Navy  honors  and  respects  the 
man  of  the  merchant  marine.  The  man  of  the  Navy  and  the  man  of 
the  merchant  marine  have  been  found  one  beside  the  other  through- 
out our  whole  history  as  an  economic  necessity  or  as  national  emer- 
gency requires. 

We  are  mindful  that  some  of  the  most  heroic  figures  of  the 
Navy  are  men  who  were  merchant  skippers  and  merchant  men.  We 
can  never  forget  that  it  was  John  Paul  Jones,  one  of  the  most  heroic 
figures  in  our  naval  history,  who,  standing  on  the  deck  of  a  con- 
quered ship  saw  his  own  victorious  ship  sunk  beneath  the  waves  and 
who,  before  the  action  was  concluded,  gave  out  these  few  words, 
"I  have  just  begun  to  fight."  He  was  a  merchant  skipper.  He  was 
a  merchant  captain  before  he  took  up  his  sword  in  defense  of  our 
ports,  and  so  might  I  relate  of  many  other  merchant  men. 

So  from  a  purely  selfish  standpoint  the  Navy  is  interested  in 
developing  the  merchant  marine. 

Then,  too,  there  is  another  interest  which  we  have  and  that  is 
the  interest  which  we  hope  to  engender  in  the  people  at  large,  those 
in  the  interior  of  the  country  as  well  as  those  on  the  seaboard.  In 
other  words,  in  making  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States  what 
might  be  called  sea-minded. 
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Now,  to  contrast  on  the  situation  which  exists  in  the  United 
States  with  that  in  England:  In  England  it  makes  no  difference 
what  government  is  in  power,  if  it  is  Tory  or  Liberal  or  Labor  or 
Conservative,  or  even  if  it  be  Communist,  there  would  be  a  unanimity 
of  opinion  that  they  must  have  a  merchant  marine  that  must  be 
powerful  on  the  sea  and  must  be  powerful  if  it  is  to  succeed  anywhere 
and  must  have  a  Navy  to  back  up  that  sea  power. 

We  study  history  and  we  find  that  the  great  nations  of  the 
world,  the  great  civilized  nations,  in  fact,  the  torch-bearers  of  liberal 
ideas,  have  at  all  times  been  the  maritime  nations,  the  people  who 
have  influenced  the  current  of  thought  in  the  farthest  corners  of  the 
world  have  been  maritime  nations.  And  we  are  brought  conclusively 
to  the  thought  and  to  the  opinion  and  to  the  fixed  idea  that  if  these 
United  States  are  to  continue  to  be  one  of  the  torch-bearers  of 
civilization  we  must  become  more  than  we  ever  have  been  in  the 
past,  a  maritime  nation.  (Applause.)  We  must  become  sea-minded, 
and  I  know  of  no  effort  being  put  forth  today  which  tends  to  a 
greater  extent  to  make  these  United  States  and  their  people  sea- 
minded  than  the  effort  in  which  you  gentlemen  here  are  engaged 
in  the  deepening  and  widening  and  bettering  of  waterways  which 
will  add  to  the  facility  of  communication  along  our  coast  for  mer- 
chantmen in  time  of  peace  and  afford  protection  and  security  in 
time  of  war.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Captain  has 
made  an  admirable  speech  and  I  am  wondering  if  he  would  care  to 
be  made  an  "admiral"  now  or  wait  a  little  longer.  [Pause.]  He 
seems  to  think  it  better  to  wait.  He  is  dead  sure  to  become  an 
admiral  some  day,  and  possibly  we  might  muddy  the  waters  if  we 
were  to  attempt  to  press  matters  too  earnestly  at  this  time. 

What  do  you  think  Captain? 

Captain  Gay:    I  am  in  the  hands  of  my  friends.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore:    Then  make  him  an  admiral  now!  (Apx^lause.) 

I  see  Colonel  Lukesh,  U.  S.  A.,  who  builds  the  canals  and  water- 
ways of  the  country  in  the  rear  of  the  hall.  Why,  I  don't  know, 
but  he  should  rise.  He  is  a  modest  man,  but  seems  to  get  along  with 
the  ladies  in  fine  shape.    Very  well,  Colonel.  (Applause.) 

Now,  Colonel,  won't  you  stand  and  let  the  rest  of  the  audience 
see  you?  (Applause.) 

See?  The  Army  is  made  up  of  modest  men.  They  are  builders 
and  constructors  in  time  of  peace  and  venture  out,  like  the  Navy 
does,  in  times  of  war,  but  they  do  this  splendid  service  for  the 
country  no  matter  whether  they  are  building  'Quoddy,  the  Florida 
Cross-state  Ship  Canal,  or  the  Coulee  Dam — they  do  what  they  are 
ordered  to  do  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  they  are 
doing  it  on  Cape  Cod  now.  Perhaps  Colonel  Kingman  is  here.  (Ap- 
plause.) 
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Colonel  Lukesh  :    He  is  not  here,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

President  Moore  :  Then,  Colonel  Lukesh,  as  you  represent  the 
the  whole  North  Atlantic  Division,  we  will  assume  that  you  have 
spoken  for  the  entire  Corps.  (Applause.) 

Yours  has  been  a  most  brilliant  and  eloquent  speech  tonight. 
(Laughter.) 

Would  it  be  entirely  proper  if  we  offered  you  an  admiralty  at 
this  time.  (Applause.) 

Colonel  Lukesh  :  Well,  in  a  way,  I  think  it  would  be  very  fine 
indeed.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  All  in  favor  of  making-  Colonel  Lukesh,  of  the 
Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army,  an  "admiral"  for  the  entire  Corps,  will 
say  "aye." 

There  are  no  "noes,"  Colonel.    You  win.  (Applause.) 

We  are  mighty  glad  to  be  able  to  confer  these  titles  tonight — • 
they  don't  cost  us  anything.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Gushing  :  Here  is  a  joke  from  the  Navy  Department.  The 
Captain  suggests  that  perhaps  the  Colonel  would  rather  be  a  rear- 
admiral,  considering  the  j)lace  from  which  he  is  observed. 

President  Moore  :  Should  we  say  "rear"  admiral,  Colonel,  be- 
cause of  your  station  in  the  banquet  room,  or  shall  we  strike  out 
"rear"  and  make  it  "vice-admiral"? 

Colonel  Lukesh  :  I  certainly  hope  that  I  am  not  a  vice-admiral, 
anyway.    (Laughter  and  applause.) 

President  Moore:  That  brings  us  back  to  the  City  of  Boston, 
a  fine  old  city.  I  had  almost  forgotten  it  for  a  moment  in  this  maze 
of  titles  and  maritime  lore.  But  we  are  back  in  Boston,  and  we 
have  with  us  the  efficient  actuary  of  the  Mayor's  office,  Joseph  F. 
Mellyn,  who  is,  really,  after  all,  "the  power  behind  the  throne." 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Mellyn  :  This  takes  me  back,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  a 
very  interesting  occasion  of  a  year  ago  in  Richmond,  Virginia. 
I  heard  Mayor  Moore  go  through  his  delightful  performance  then, 
even  better  than  he  is  doing  it  tonight.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
I  were  in  charge  of  banquets  for  the  city,  state,  or  Nation,  I  would 
always  hold  something  out  to  the  Mayor  to  induce  him  to  preside, 
for  he  does  it  so  admirably — as  well  as  admirably.  (Laughter.) 

I  think  he  is  a  most  gracious  gentleman.  I  have  enjoyed  every 
minute  of  him  tonight  here,  and  I  hope  you  will  all  accept  the  good 
wishes  of  the  acting  Mayor  in  the  place  of  his  Honor,  the  Mayor, 
who  has  not  come  back  from  Washington  yet,  but  who  talked  to  me 
today  over  the  telephone  and  said  he  would  be  with  you  tomorrow. 

President  Moore  :  Fine. 

Mr.  Mellyn  :  I  am  sure  we  are  all  looking  forward  to  a  good 
day  tomorrow,  because  I  knoAV  you  have  so  many  admirals  now,  that 
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they  will  be  able  to  tell  you  all  about  the  good  and  the  bad  of  the 
Cape  Cod  Canal. 

I  think  "Admiral"  Ashley,  of  New  Bedford,  will  help  a  great  deal. 
(Applause.)  And  whether  you  believe  it  or  not,  we  are  still  in  the 
City  of  Boston,  the  hub  of  New  England,  and  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

President  Moore  :  Arthur  J.  O'Keefe  is  also  attached  to  the 
Mayor's  office  and  he  is  a  very  fine,  upstanding  young  man — Mrs. 
O'Keefe  likewise  is  an  attractive  young  lady — I  mean — that  is  to  say. 
if  you  know  what  I  mean — she  is  a  very  fine  young  woman,  and  when 
you  see  him  you  will  understand  why  he  is  so  cheerful  and  in  good 
trim  all  the  time.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  O'Keefe  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this  splendid  Con- 
vention and  I  suspect  he  will  also  have  something  to  do  with  the 
budgeting  for  this  banquet.  We  like  to  attach  ourselves  to  those 
who  make  budgets.  The  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  has  just  gone  through 
with  it,  and  I  think  the  Mayor  of  Boston  is  just  getting  into  it — 
so  Arthur  O'Keefe,  since  you  are  an  acknowledged  expert  on  budget- 
ing, won't  you  come  forward  and  tell  us  about  it?  (Applause.) 

Mr.  O'Keefe:  Well,  Mayor  Moore,  of  Philadelphia,  Distinguished 
Guests,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  Naturally,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  speak  before  such  a  splendid  gathering,  although 
I  am  a  little  bit  disappointed  that  Mayor  Moore  has  called  on  me  in 
such  fashion.  He  refers  to  my  part  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
budget  of  this  Convention.  Well,  it  is  true  that  I  have  some  little 
to  do  with  that  under  the  direction  of  the  Mayor  of  this  city  in 
helping  along-  the  activities  and  festivities  arranged  for  this  Con- 
vention, and  I  am  sure  the  budgeting  will  not  be  troublesome  and 
the  budget  will  be  a  very  satisfactory  one,  because  in  planning  the 
budget  for  this  Convention  I  sent  it  to  the  Budget  Commissioner  of 
Philadelphia  and  received  the  form  that  he  uses  there  under  the 
direction  of  Mayor  Moore.  (Applause.) 

When  it  comes  time  to  spend  the  money  that  has  been  arranged 
by  this  budget,  1  think  we  will  leave  it  to  the  committee  of  "admirals" 
which  he  has  appointed  here  this  evening. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  had  the  opportunity  given  me  to  say  just 
a  few  words  here.  Like  my  immediate  superior,  Mr.  Mellyn,  the 
efficient  and  capable  executive  secretary  to  his  Honor,  the  Mayor, 
of  the  city,  I  wish  it  were  only  possible  for  the  Mayor  to  be  here  with 
you  this  evening,  but  he  has  assured  me  that  he  will  be  with  you 
tomorrow  on  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  trip,  and  you  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  greeting  him  at  that  time.  I  know  you  people  of  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Norfolk,  and  the  other  cities,  the  other  great 
cities  along  the  coast,  will  like  our  Mayor  just  as  well  as  you  like 
your  toast  master  this  evening. 

Philadelphia  likes  to  boast  about  the  great  historic  city  it  is. 
11 
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and  they  are  forever  talking  about  the  Liberty  Bell  and  Independence 
Hall — that  is  all  you  hear.  But,  Mr.  Mayor,  the  folks  of  Philadelphia 
here  in  Boston  should  know  that  we  have  here  the  Old  North  Church, 
the  Old  South  Church,  Faneuil  Hall,  the  cradle  of  liberty ;  the  battle- 
fields of  Lexington  and  Concord ;  Dorchester  Heights  and  Bunker 
Hill,  and  here  on  March  the  5th  in  the  year  1770,  at  the  corner  of 
State  Street,  in  front  of  our  old  State  House,  was  fought  the  Boston 
Massacre,  the  first  part  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  first  man 
to  die  was  a  black  man,  Crispus  Attucks.  A  black  man  was  the  first 
to  shed  his  blood  along'  with  the  white  men  who  died  there  for 
liberty,  back  in  1770.  Here  American  liberty  was  born  and  here 
today  and  throughout  the  land  we  are  enjoying  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  that  comes  to  us  from  these  earlier  struggles  in  the  old 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  We  hope  that  your  stay  here 
will  be  a  most  pleasant  one  and  that  you  will  go  forth  from  this 
place,  this  historic  spot  of  America,  knowing  that  our  welcome  is 
sincere.  And  may  the  feeling  of  comradeship  we  are  trying  to 
engender  on  this  occasion  constitute  a  lasting  memorial  of  your 
visit  to  the  City  of  Boston. 

In  closing,  Mayor  Moore  and  this  audience,  I  say  again 
I  wish  it  were  possible  that  you  had  had  an  opportunity  on  this 
occasion  to  listen  to  the  man  whom  it  is  my  privilege  to  serve,  the 
able,  the  courageous  and  the  fearless  Mayor  of  the  city,  the  Hon. 
Frederick  W.  Mansfield.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  He  talks  as  Avell  as  he  looks.  He  is  most 
eloquent  withal ;  and  his  speech  would  befit  him  as  well  were  he 
a  resident  of  the  patriotic  City  of  Philadelphia.  (Applause.)  And 
may  I  confess  to  Mr.  O'Keefe  that  I  often  use  some  of  his  material 
in  the  Quaker  City.  (Laughter.)  We  have  everything  there  except 
Faneuil  Hall,  and  everything  in  the  human  line  except  Crispus 
Attucks.  We  admit  that  he  died  first  and  on  the  Old  Long  Wharf. 
But  we  glory  in  speeches  like  that — in  Philadelphia — or  in  Boston — - 
a  hand  for  Mr.  O'Keefe!  (ApiDlause.) 

When  I  said  to  Mayor  Mansfield  on  a  recent  visit  to  Boston : 
"Remember,  we  have  the  Liberty  Bell,"  he  came  back  with,  "Yes, 
you  have  it,  but  you  should  move  it  back  here  where  it  belongs." 
(Laughter.)    And  so  the  war  of  American  patriots  runs  on. 

But  coming  back  to  the  old  Bay  State,  I  shall  ask  Mr.  George  H. 
Delano,  Acting  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
of  Massachusetts,  to  say  a  few  words  for  Lieutenant-Governor  Hurley, 
who  is  unable  to  be  here.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Delano:  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Honored  Guests,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen :  Lieutenant-Governor  Hurley,  who  was  to  have  repre- 
sented the  Commonwealth  tonight,  learned  early  this  evening  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  be  present.  As  a  result  it  is  a  very  pleasant 
duty  that  has  been  imposed  upon  me  to  represent  him.    That  duty, 
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as  I  say,  lias  fallen  to  my  lot.  Being  a  poor  substitute,  however, 
for  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  I  will  do  naught  hut  welcome  you  to 
the  Commonwealth  and  express  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  sincere 
interest  in  your  efforts,  and  compliment  you  on  the  splendid  resolu- 
tions that  you,  I  know,  are  about  to  adopt,  and  the  results  which 
you  have  and  will  attain. 

I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore:    Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Commissioner. 

No  name  in  Boston,  except  the  Winthrops  and  the  Cabots,  Gov- 
ernor Curie}',  Mayor  Mansfield  and  John  Martin,  is  better  known 
along-  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  where  we  all  do  dwell,  than  that  of 
Frank  S.  Davis.  (Applause.)  I  think  much  of  this  is  attributable 
to  Mr.  Davis'  maritime  activities.  Some  of  this  may  be  due  to  his 
speech-making-  qualities — Mr.  Davis  is  a  good  speaker.  He  does  not 
tell  us  about  Faneuil  Hall  all  the  time,  but  he  is  able  to  defend 
Boston  when  necessity  arises.  I  remember  one  day  at  the  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  Convention,  when  some  one  raised  a  question  as  to  the 
precedence  of  the  Mecklinburg  Treaty  over  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, that  Josephus  Daniels,  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  now 
Ambassador  to  Mexico,  made  the  statement  that  the  Boston  Tea  Party 
was  held  down  on  the  Cape  Fear  Kiver.  He  smiled,  but  it  was  more 
than  a  Bostonian  could  stand,  and  Mr.  Davis  arose  to  the  occasion. 
(Applause.) 

I  do  not  recall  that  Mrs.  Davis  was  there  at  the  time,  for  she 
always  inspires  him  (applause),  but  anyway,  he  rose  full  of  righteous 
indignation  and  declared  that  the  Boston  Tea  Party  occurred  just 
where  it  did  occur,  up  here  in  Boston  Harbor.  Whether  he  will 
speak  about  it  tonight  I  do  not  know,  but  I  wish  all  his  friends  in 
Massachusetts  to  know  that  when  driven  into  a  corner  he  is  there 
on  all  fours,  in  defense  of  the  Old  Bay  State  and  the  City  of  Boston. 
(Applause.) 

You  will  find  Mr.  Davis  right  up  on  his  subject,  ready  to  go 
when  occasion  demands.  I  shall  not  dAvell  upon  his  appointment  to 
the  admiralty  this  evening,  nor  upon  his  selection  as  one  of  the 
handsomest  men  in  New  England,  but  he  is  patriotically  eloquent. 
Isn't  he,  Mrs.  Davis?  Just  how  the  Maritime  Association  of  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  city  could  get  along  without 
him,  the  toastmaster  does  not  know.  (Applause.) 

In  all  seriousness  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  I 
present  to  you  an  outstanding  citizen,  Frank  S.  Davis.  (Applause.) 
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COMMERCE  OF  BOSTON 

Frank  S.  Davis 

Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Toast  master,  Mr.  Chairman,  Distinguished 
Guests,  Delegates  to  the  Convention,  Friends:  I  have  been  interested 
in  this  discussion  on  Boston.  It  is  really  a  discussion  of  Boston 
versus  Philadelphia.  It  has  taken  on  that  atmosphere.  Some  of  us 
old-timers  would  rather  welcome  the  time  we  had  before,  and  we 
may  again  see  the  championship  baseball  team  here  in  Boston.  If 
we  continue  to  import  players  and  managers  from  Philadelphia  to 
represent  Boston  in  the  league  we  may,  in  time,  have  that  chain pion- 
ship  ball  team  again.  (Laughter.)  Especially  if  we  import  as 
manager  of  the  ball  team  his  Honor,  Mayor  Moore.  (Applause.) 

No  organization  visits  Boston  that  is  more  welcome  than  the 
Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association.  (Applause.) 

There  is  a  very  practical  reason  for  that.  Yet  there  is  a  double- 
headed  reason,  as  I  shall  presently  undertake  to  explain. 

It  has  been  stated  here  tonight  that  the  Association  has  held, 
up  to  date,  three  Conventions  in  Boston  :  one  in  the  year  1918,  one 
in  1931,  and  the  present  Convention  in  1935.  For,  in  every  case,  and 
I  hope  it  will  prove  true  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  but  what  it 
will  prove  true  this  time,  very  practical  and  beneficial  results  have 
followed  the  Convention  of  this  Organization  in  Boston.  Sometimes 
I  suspect  that  we  need  these  conventions  of  these  organizations  in 
Boston  to  overcome  what  I  term  the  handicap  of  our  New  England 
psychology.  In  the  last  twenty  years  a  whole  lot  of  things  have 
happened  in  the  Port  of  Boston  about  which  there  is  a  surprising- 
lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  our  own  good  people  in  New  Eng- 
land, so  that  when  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  holds 
its  Convention  in  Boston  not  only  do  we  get  the  direct  benefits  fol- 
lowing those  Conventions,  but  it  affords  an  ox^portunity  to  tell  our 
own  people  some  things  that  they  should  know — to  perhaps,  in  other 
words,  become  a  little  bit  of  a  salesman  for  the  Port  of  Boston. 

Let  us,  in  the  language  of  a  rather  popular  former  public  officer, 
say,  "Look  at  the  record."  Not  all  that  has  occurred  here  in  Boston, 
not  by  any  manner  of  means  everything,  but  a  few  outstanding  things 
that  have  occurred  in  the  last  eighteen  or  twenty  years. 

Take  No.  1.  A  $24,000,000  Army  Base,  the  largest  terminal  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  one  capable  of  taking  several  "Normandies" 
at  one  time,  and  in  addition  several  ocean-going  vessels.  A  maritime 
drydock  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  only  one  in  this  country 
capable  of  taking  a  vessel  the  size  of  the  "Leviathan"  and  the  only 
one,  I  think,  anywhere. 

The  Boston  fish  bill  which  enables  Boston  to  rank  second  only  to- 
Grimsby,  England,  as  the  greatest  fishing  market  in  the  world. 

Commonwealth  Pier  No.  5,  which  has  been  pronounced  by  no 
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less  an  authority  than  Commander  Hartley,  as  the  most  efficient 
passenger  and  cargo  water  rate  terminal  in  the  world. 

The  Boston  and  Albany  reconstructed  terminals  in  East  Boston. 
The  Boston  airport  destined  to  become,  I  think,  the  greatest  airport 
on  the  seaboard  in  this  country. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  Kailroad  terminal  improvements  on  which 
many  millions  have  been  expended,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  more  efficient,  and  largely  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  water- 
borne  commerce  of  the  port. 

The  new  North  Station;  the  remodeled  South  Station;  the  Charles 
River  Basin,  a  most  beautiful  sx:>ot.  The  modern  lumber  terminal  and 
our  main  ship  canal  has  been  dredged  to  a  depth  of  forty  feet,  which, 
with  a  tide  of  nine  and  a  half  feet,  gives  us  here  in  Boston  a  high 
tide  five  and  a  half  feet  greater  depth  than  has  the  Ambrose  Channel 
of  New  York. 

Then  the  anchorage  area,  Governor's  Island,  doubling  in  capacity, 
capable  of  affording-  safe  anchorage  for  several  of  the  larger  ships 
of  the  world  at  one  time,  plus  the  commerce  of  the  port. 

In  1928  to  1932  the  average  was  over  16,000,000  tons.  From  1902 
to  1913  the  average  was  only  9,000,000  tons ;  so  that  there  was  an 
increase  of  77  per  cent.  The  foreign  commerce  of  the  port  even  in 
1909  was  but  1,900,000  tons  ;  yet  in  1932  it  was  2,218,000  tons. 

So,  gentlemen,  do  not  make  further  apologies  for  the  Port 
of  Boston. 

We  men  of  New  England,  it  is  high  time  that  we  became  better 
salesmen  of  our  own  port.  It  is  not  a  decadent  port.  It  has  gone 
ahead  very  fast.  The  ratio  of  j)rogress  in  the  Port  of  Boston  has 
been  greater  than  any  other  thing  connected  with  New  England  of 
which  I  have  knowledge. 

Industry  certainly  has  not  progressed  as  fast.  And  so,  gentle- 
men, do  not  speak  of  our  great  port  as  our  decadent  port. 

These  things  that  are  mentioned  have  occurred  since,  most  of 
them,  since  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  held  its  first 
Convention  in  Boston  in  1918. 

Tomorrow  the  delegates  to  this  Convention  will  be  taken  through 
the  Cape  Cod  Canal.  They  will  see  a  very  different  state  from  that 
which  they  observed  when  they  passed  through  the  canal  as  recently 
as  1931.  They  will  see  in  place  the  railroad  lift  bridge,  which,  when 
completed,  will  have  the  widest  span  of  any  similar  bridge  in  the 
world.  They  will  see  another  bridge  which,  after  careful  considera- 
tion given  by  a  committee  of  national  engineers,  was  awarded  first 
prize  for  being  the  most  beautiful  bridge  constructed  in  America 
last  year.  (Applause.) 

They  will  see  a  canal,  the  general  width  of  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  part  of  it  between  the  abutments  of  the  old  bridge, 
which  have  not  yet  been  removed,  from  100  feet  when  they  passed 
through  it  in  1931  increased  to  205  feet,  the  present  bottom  width  of 
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that  great  canal.  They  will  see  men  digging  away  off  in  the  interior 
from  the  banks  of  the  canal ;  the  revetments  for  the  ultimate  width 
of  the  canal,  540  feet,  which  will  make  it  the  widest  canal  in  the 
world.  (Applause.) 

So  gentlemen,  I  say  again :  Please  brush  up  on  these  things ; 
especially  we  men  of  New  England,  so  that  we  can  talk  up  and 
become  better  salesmen  of  what  we  have  g-ot,  what  we  really  ought 
to  be  able  to  sell. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  delightful  thing's  about  the 
Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  illustrated  here,  apparent 
tonight,  is  that  it  is  a  very  distinguished  gathering.  I  see  faces 
all  over,  highly  placed  public  officers,  mayors,  Congressman,  and 
still  you  succeed  in  instilling  a  feeling  of,  well,  "getting  together." 
The  g"et-together  feeling  that  makes  us  all  act  as  a  unit  to  sort  of 
reach  a  conclusion  that,  after  all,  there  are  some  things  in  the 
world  that  are  worth  cherishing  quite  as  much  as  supremacy  in 
business  and  as  the  making'  of  dollars.  (Applause.) 

I  can  think  of  nothing  that  illustrates  what  I  am  trying  to 
bring  out,  more  clearly  than  the  following  bit  from  a  speech  made 
by  a  leading  Senator,  Senator  Lodge,  in  Boston  a  number  of  years 
ago,  when  he  said  that  "as  we  grow  older  and  the  shadows  begin 
to  lengthen  and  the  leaves  that  seemed  so  thick  in  youth  above  our 
heads  grow  thin  and  show  the  sky  beyond,  as  those  in  the  ranks  in 
front  drop  out  and  we  come  in  sight,  as  we  all  must,  of  the  eternal 
river,  men  begin  to  feel  and  to  evaluate  the  really  precious  things 
of  life,  more  lasting,  more  substantial  than  many  of  the  objects  of 
emotion  here  below ;  the  love  of  those  he  loves  and  the  friendship 
of  those  whose  friendship  he  prizes."  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  One  more  brief  thought  and  then  the  finale. 
It  would  be  highly  improper  and  unfair  if  we  permitted  this  occasion 
so  colorful,  so  attractive,  and  I  trust  one  so  memorable  as  it  will  be, 
if  we  did  not  call  upon  the  author  of  it  all,  a  very  active  member  of 
the  Committee  in  Boston,  a  very  lovable  man — -if  we  dare  speak  of 
a  man  in  terms  of  affection — Bradbury  F.  dishing,  recently  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  "admiral,"  our  next  speaker.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Gushing:  Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Distinguished  Guests:  I  do 
not  know  why  the  President  called  upon  me,  my  name  is  not  upon 
the  list,  but  I  am  privileged  to  speak  to  you  first  as  the  Mass- 
achusetts Director  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  and 
secondly  as  the  managing  director  of  this  hotel,  and  to  tell  you  how" 
honored  we  are  to  have  this  Association  meet  in  our  house. 

I  hope  the  continuance  of  your  visit  here  will  be  most  pleasant 
and  that  you  will  carry  away  one  fine  recollection  of  your  visit 
to  Boston. 

I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 
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President  Moore  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  has  been  a  delight- 
ful evening-.  Boston  has  treated  us  handsomely.  We  have  acknowl- 
edged Massachusetts'  heroes  and  heroines,  and  Massachusetts  has 
yielded  us  a  place  in  the  sun.  We  all  had  our  "firsts";  Mass- 
achusetts, Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Florida — in  fact, 
all  Of  the  Thirteen  Original  States.  And  we  have  fraternized  and 
dwelt  happily  together.  Take  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  again. 
Massachusetts  has  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  beloved  in 
Boston.  Philadelphia  has  its  ancient  and  honorable  City  Troop. 
In  this  we  match  each  other.  You  may  not  be  aware  of  it  here  in 
Boston,  but  we  "ancients"  have  been  fraternizing  during  the  last 
few  days.  It  was  not  necessarily  prearranged,  but  your  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  decided  to  come  over  to  Philadelphia  for  a  square 
meal  just  as  we  of  this  Convention  have  come  into  Boston.  The 
Ancient  and  Honorable  fixed  a  date  to  celebrate  in  Philadelphia  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  the  Mayor.  In  fact,  they  side-stepped  both  the 
Mayor  in  Philadelphia  and  this  Convention  in  Boston,  but  there 
were  no  hard  feelings.  We  met  upon  the  high  seas,  as  "ships  pass 
in  the  night."  The  Ancient  and  Honorable  wirelessed  over  from 
the  good  ship  "Fairfax"  that  they  were  on  their  way  to  the  Quaker 
City,  and  we  wired  back  that  we  were  on  our  way  to  Boston.  They 
drank  to  our  health,  and  we  toasted  them.  It  was  almost  a  case 
of  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  had  he  been  upon  the  high  seas, 
saluting  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina.  The  Mayor  of  Philadelphia 
had  arranged  that  the  Boston  Artillery  should  be  given  the  freedom 
of  the  city  just  as  the  Boston  Committee  has  taken  care  of  ns  who 
come  from  Philadelphia. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Boston  can  beat  that  or  not,  but  at  any 
rate  it  evidenced  the  good-will  that  exists  between  the  two  cities. 

Now,  with  this  pleasant  aspect  of  the  situation  confronting  us, 
we  "may  well  frame  our  minds  to  mirth  and  merriment"  and  pre- 
pare to  listen  attentively — even  solemnly —  to  the  sweet  voice  of 
the  Association,  the  Hon.  John  H.  Small,  of  North  Carolina,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association.  (Applause.) 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JOHN  H.  SMALL 

Mr.  Small:  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Your  very 
courteous  reception  atones  somewhat  for  the  neglect  with  which  I 
have  been  received  this  evening  by  our  distinguished  toastmaster. 
Here  I  have  come  all  the  way  as  an  humble  worker  for  the  cause 
to  this  meeting  of  the  Atlantic*  Deeper  Waterways  Association  and 
I  find  your  distinguished  citizen,  Mr.  Cushing,  made  an  admiral,  the 
distinguished  officer  of  the  Navy  on  my  left,  made  an  admiral,  and 
our  toastmaster  has  decorated  an  Army  officer  with  a  badge  of  a 
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naval  officer  and  a  poor  humble  private  sits  demurely  by  and  is  not 
even  the  recipient  of  the  rank  of  corporal.  (Laughter.) 

President  Moore  :    You  are  a  maker  of  admirals. 

Mr.  Small  :  For  that  reason,  I  repeat,  your  cordial  reception  is 
quite  cheering,  but  I  want  to  tell  the  toastmaster  and  you  that  I 
had  another  cheering  event  last  Sunday  a  week — I  went  to  church. 
(Applause.)  I  had  seen  in  the  Saturday  afternoon's  paper  the 
announcement  of  the  sermon ;  you  know  many  preachers  now 
announce  their  topics  for  the  following  Sunday  in  the  Saturday 
papers ;  and  it  announced  as  the  topic  these  words,  "This  is  the  day 
of  Small  things"  and  the  Small  was  spelled  with  a  capital  "S."  I  said 
to  myself,  "There  must  be  something  in  this  interesting  to  me,  and 
I  am  going." 

So  I  got  up  earlj'  next  morning,  made  the  usual  preparations, 
wreathed  myself  in  a  smile*  and  a  few  other  things,  wended  my  way 
to  church,  and  it  was  comforting.    I  got  lots  of  comfort  out  of  it. 

That  and  your  cordial  reception  combined,  tend  to  atone  in  large 
degree,  if  not  entirely,  for  the  cruel  neglect  again  visited  upon  me 
this  evening  by  the  toastmaster  in  leaving  me  still  a  high  private 
in  the  ranks. 

I  am  inclined  at  the  moment  to  think  about  the  present. 

I  like  folks,  because  folks  can  do  so  many  fine  things. 

This  is  a  beautiful  world  and  yet  the  finest  products  of  the 
Creator  are  we  folks,  and  as  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  participating 
in  this  dinner  this  evening  there  comes  to  my  mind  thoughts  as  to 
what  these  good  folks  can  do. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  a  beautiful  dinner ;  it  has  a  beautiful 
setting.  These  different  colors  representing  not  only  significant  facts 
in  history,  but  the  colors  which  have  scintillated  so  brightly  have 
made  it  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever. 

T  understand  that  we  are  indebted  very  largely  to  Admiral  Cashing 
for  this  delightful  occasion,  who  has  acted  under  the  supervision  of 
the  most  efficient  Committee  for  the  City  of  Boston.  (Applause.) 

Then  there  are  the  men  here  tonight,  and  men  have  their  places, 
of  course  ;  they  are  very  much  limited  and  at  times  they  occupy  but 
very  slight  places,  particularly  in  the  home,  but,  nevertheless,  they 
are  good  to  draw  checks  and  to  bear  the  burden  and  be  criticized 
a  little  by  the  wife  and  children.  After  all,  they  have  a  part,  and 
whatever  part  they  have  has  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  the 
delegates  at  our  Convention,  and  I  take  my  hat  off  to  the  men. 
(Applause.) 

Well,  if  that  were  all,  a  period  might  be  placed  there,  but  that  is 
only  the  beginning. 

I  want  to  thank  that  lady  who  sang  for  us,  whose  resonant  and 
delightful  voice  entranced  me.    I  love  music. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  orchestra. 

Music  speaks  a  common  lang-uage. 
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Some  one  said,  I  believe  Tennyson,  that  music  is  liquid  sweetness 
long-  drawn  out.  I  love  music  because  I  can  forget  the  unpleasant 
things  of  life,  because  I  can  draw  myself  into  myself  and  invoke 
high  spiritual  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  life,  and  music  can  accom- 
plish that  purpose  more  effectively  than  any  other  talent  which  God 
has  given  to  us. 

But  that  is  only  the  beginning,  too. 

I  think  the  Bible  says  that  the  last  shall  be  first,  and  that  shall 
be  illustrated  in  this  instance. 

What  would  this  dinner  have  been  tonight  attended  only  by  men? 
It  would  have  been  so  drab  as  to  have  had  a  tinge  of  sadness.  We 
should  have  been  compelled  to  inhale  cigar  smoke  and  look  at  our- 
selves. And  what  could  be  more  tedious  and  tiresome  and  unsatisfy- 
ing- than  a  man  communing'  with  himself. 

It  is  the  finest  feature  of  this  dinner,  the  very  culmination  of 
it  all,  the  women  who  are  present. 

"Yes,"  some  of  my  friends  may  say,  "that  is  a  favorite  topic  of 
John  Small,"  your  humble  speaker. 

So  it  is,  but  if  any  one  knows  a  higher  and  a  better  or  a  more 
inspiring  one,  let  him  hold  up  his  hand.  Certainly !  Every  hand 
remains  down  because  every  man  who  has  reached  a  degree  of  self- 
responsibility,  cultivated  in  some  slight  degree  a  faculty  of  appraise- 
ment, knows  it.  My  old  home  is  in  North  Carolina.  In  North  Caro- 
lina there,  are  some  fine  girls  and  some  very  fine  women.  I  picked 
out  the  best  one.  (Applause.)  And  because  of  that  I  have  a  degree 
of  familiarity  with  fine  women,  and  therefore  I  know  how  to  apj)raise 
them  and  pick  them  out  elsewhere,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  finer 
than  there  are  in  Boston. 

I  have  made  up  my  mind,  firmly  resolved,  that  if  ever  I  hear  in 
the  future  any  Southern  man  or  woman  ascribe  to  the  men  and 
women  of  New  England,  and  particularly  of  this  city,  this  beautiful 
City  of  Boston,  clannishness,  coldness,  inhospitality,  I  will  have  them 
immediately  indicted  and  convicted  of  slander.  I  not  only  would 
make  a  good  witness,  but  I  could  on  short  notice  subpoena  hun- 
dreds of  other  Southern  men  and  women  who  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  mingling  with  the  good  people  of  New  England. 

I  fell  in  love  with  them  some  3rears  ago.  I  had  a  brother  much 
older  than  I  was,  who,  after  he  graduated  in  medicine,  settled  down 
in  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts,  in  the  Berkshire  Hills,  and  it 
was  my  favorite  place  to  visit  for  years.  I  have  attended  more  town 
meetings  in  Massachusetts  than  you  have.  They  are  just  delightful 
to  me,  because  they  exhale  the  very  essence  of  democracy  and  liberty. 

I  hope  the  town  meeting  in  New  England  will  last  as  long  as 
New  England  lasts,  because  so  long  as  they  both  exist  together  New 
England  shall  and  will  be  free.  (Applause.) 

I  love  the  people  of  New  England  because  they  are  frank  and 
because  they  are  genuine.  They  do  not  palaver  quite  as  much  as  we 
do,  but  they  mean  just  as  much,  and  they  are  all  right. 
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Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  else  can  I  do?  What  else  can 
I  say? 

Is  everybody  awake? 

Then  I  will  detain  you  just  a  moment  longer,  and  may  I  say  just 
a  word  seriously : 

Do  you  know  the  finest  recipe  for  contentment  and  happiness? 
It  is  not  what  we  receive,  although  if  we  are  normal  human  beings 
we  have  cultivated  a  sense  of  gratitude  and  we  are  grateful  for 
favors  ;  but  that  is  not  the  chief  store  of  contentment  and  happiness. 
It  comes  from  what  we  give  out  to  our  fellows,  what  we  give  out  of 
our  treasure  with  which  God  has  blessed  us,  whether  it  be  something 
emanating  from  the  brain,  whether  it  be  something  that  has  come 
to  us  through  acquisition ;  the  giving  of  something  appropriately  and 
with  humility  and  with  no  expectation  of  reward ;  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  something  grow  from  the  tender  seed  which  we  have 
planted,  that  means  happiness.  There  is  no  happiness,  I  believe,  for 
a  normal  man  who  has  learned  to  love  work  than  that  which  comes 
from  honest  work,  industriously  pursued  and  performed  unselfishly. 
(Applause.) 

What  I  am  leading  to  is  to  ask  you  to  permit  me  to  pay  a  com- 
pliment to  your  guests,  except  your  humble  speaker.  Going  back 
twenty-eight  years  ago  when  this  Organization  was  organized  in  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  in  1907,  when  I  had  the  honor  to  be  present, 
and  on  which  occasion  we  elected  the  same  gentleman  President  of 
this  Association  who  is  President  today  and  has  continuously  been 
since — if  there  could  be  added  together  all  the  dollars  which  the 
members  of  this  Association  have  contributed  in  various  ways  to  this 
cause,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  aggregate  would  be  astounding. 
What  for?  Not  for  self-aggrandizement,  but  the  giving  out  of  some- 
thing that  was  in  them,  their  talents,  their  industry,  their  capacity 
to  bring  results  which  would  make  a  contribution  to  the  public  wel- 
fare, and  during  these  twenty-eight  years,  and  I  have  attended,  I 
believe,  every  session  except  one  when  I  went  out  of  the  country ; 
I  believe  there  has  not  been  in  attendance  a  delegate  to  this  Associa- 
tion at  any  of  these  meetings  whom  I  could  not  honestly  pronounce 
a  happy  and  contented  person.  They  have  derived  that  compensation 
which  makes  for  contentment  and  for  happiness. 

Any  unselfish  servitor  is  entitled  to  the  good-will  and  the  respect 
and  the  confidence  of  others.  "He  who  would  be  your  servant  shall 
be  exhalted."  Those  are  not  the  exact  words  of  St.  Paul,  but  they 
give  you  the  sense,  and  those  men  and  women  who  have  been  serving' 
unselfishly  have  reached  their  reward  in  the  acconrplishments  and 
the  achievements  of  this  Association,  not  alone  in  those  accomplish- 
ments and  achievements,  but  in  a  very  distinct  way  as  a  contribution 
to  the  contentment  and  happiness  of  their  lives.  (Applause.) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  has  been  a  very  happy  occasion.  You 
have  made  admirable  hosts.    We  appreciate  your  hospitality  in  the 
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past  and  in  the  present.  If  this  Association  shall  continue,  invite 
us  again.  i 

I  was  looking  upon  these  beautiful  flowers  a  while  ago ;  fragrant, 
they  reminded  me  of  the  radiance  and  the  fragrance  emanating  from 
the'  faces  of  some  of  the  fine  women  whom  I  gaze  upon.  Beautiful 
flowers !  But  they  brought  to  my  mind  that  sentiment  which  I 
mentioned  before,  and  I  repeat  it.  By  descent  I  have  some  Irish 
blood  in  me,  and  I  have  read  Tom  Moore's  poems  a  number  of  times. 
You  remember  in  one  of  them,  referring  to  the  end  of  the  banquet 
and  the  vase  which  had  held  the  fragrant  and  beautiful  flowers, 
he  said,  "You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the  vase,  if  you  will,  but 
the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  'round  it  still." 

I  wish  to  assure  you  that  in  our  memories  shall  forever 
remain  the  recollection  of  your  beautiful  hospitality.  And,  in  con- 
clusion, let  me  repeat  the  words  of  that  lovely  character  that  Dickens 
created,  Tiny  Tim,  "God  bless  us  every  one."  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  And  one  of  those  who  renders  that  service 
which  brings  contentment,  is  our  friend  John  H.  Small,  of  North 
Carolina,  who  has  just  spoken.  (Applause.) 

Director  Jacob  J.  Seeds,  of  the  Department  of  Wharves,  Docks 
and  Ferries  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  has  a  fine,  young  tenor  voice. 
He  will  prepare  to  lead  us  in  singing  "America."  But  while  he  is 
tuning  up,  I  must  turn  the  gavel  back  to  John  J.  Martin.  Mr.  Martin 
desired  to  speak  about  the  ladies,  upon  which  topic  he  is  well  posted, 
but  he  also  insisted  that  I  call  upon  Mr.  Small,  who  knows  some- 
thing about  the  subject  himself.  If  he  wishes,  however,  Mr.  Martin 
may  follow  Mr.  Small  in  this  popular  field ;  although  I  sug-gest  he 
omit  the  flowers  and  vases.  Small  has  a  copyright  on  that.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  Martin  :  I  believe,  as  you  say,  that  Brother  Small  has  taken 
good  care  of  the  ladies.  (Applause.) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  has  been  a  most  enjoyable  evening. 
We  are  certainly  indebted  to  you  for  your  patience,  and  I  know  you 
enjoyed  all  the  speeches,  including  the  benediction  of  Brother  Small. 
We  have  entertained  him  here  now  three  times,  and  each  time  he 
comes  prepared  to  say  all  that  can  be  said  and  the  same  to  you, 
Mr.  President ! 

President  Moore  :    Thank  you. 

Mr.  Martin  :  We  are  sorry  that  you  cannot  linger  longer  with 
us.  We  would  like  to  have  you  stay,  but  since  we  cannot  have  you 
longer  we  will  just  conclude  the  exercises,  hoping  for  a  fine  time 
tomorrow. 

(At  this  point,  led  by  Director  Jacob  J.  Seeds  and  Madame  Anne 
Demirjian,  the  soloist  of  the  evening,  the  audience  rose  and  sang 
"America"  and  the  festivities  concluded.) 
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THE  CANAL  INSPECTION 

October  9,  1935 
400  CRUISE  TO  CAPE  COD  CANAL 

Waterways  Delegation  Sees  Widening  Work 

(From  the  Boston  Glooe) 

The  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Convention  delegates,  with 
guests,  400  strong-,  cruised  across  Massachusetts  Bay  and  through 
the  Cape  Cod  Canal  yesterday  to  see  the  progress  made  on  improve- 
ments to  the  canal  that  their  Organization  backed  in  Washington. 

The  Convention  Steamer  "Romance"  carried  half  a  dozen  New 
England  Mayors  and  a  corps  of  Army  Engineers  in  charge  of  the 
canal  project.  The  Engineers  left  the  steamer  on  the  Buzzards  Bay 
side  of  the  canal  to  inspect  the  work  of  the  huge  dipper  dredges 
that  are  digging  $2,000,000  worth  of  mud  out  of  the  direct  approach 
channel  of  the  canal  through  Buzzards  Bay. 

At  the  contract  price  of  37  cents  a  yard,  it  costs  the  Government 
$6  every  time  one  of  the  huge  clipper  shovels  comes  up  with  its 
16-yard  load  of  muck.  The  four  dredges  that  are  scooping  out  the 
channel  approach  to  a  width  of  150  feet  and  a  depth  of  32  feet  work 
continuously  through  the  24  hours.  They  are  expected  to  finish  this 
approach  to  the  canal  next  summer. 

$16,000,000  Work  to  Be  Done 

The  widening  and  deepening  of  the  canal  itself  is  a  vastly  greater 
job  and  won't  be  done  until  much  more  money  is  made  available 
than  the  $5,000,000  E.  R.  A.  allotment  now  supporting  the  project. 

The  P.  W.  A.  put  more  than  $6,000,000  into  the  canal's  beautiful 
new  bridges  and  supplemental  work.  There  remains  some  $16,000,000 
worth  of  work  to  be  clone,  the  Army  Engineers'  estimate,  before  the 
canal  will  be  complete  with  a  depth  of  32  feet  and  a  width  of  540 
feet,  which  is  the  size  of  waterway  the  Government  has  approved. 
The.  present  canal  dimensions  are  25-foot  depth  and  205-foot  bottom 
width,  except  where  the  old  bridges  stood  in  narrower  locations. 

In  the  canal  proper,  widening  is  going  forward  rapidly.  The 
Engineers  propose  to  complete  the  widening  first  and  then  put  in 
their  dredges  to  scoop  out  the  bottom  to  the  32-foot  depth.  When 
the  canal  is  enlarged  to  its  proposed  width,  dredges  can  work  in  it 
without  obstructing  traffic. 

The  removal  of  the  dry  earth  on  the  banks  is  cheaper  than  the 
dredging  of  muck,  and  with  the  money  on  hand,  more  employment 
and  more  visible  results  can  be  accomplished  by  working  the  banks 
than  the  bottom.  It  costs  27  cents  a  yard  to  move  the  dry  earth  on 
the  banks,  compared  to  37  cents  a  yard  to  scoop  out  the  mud  on 
the  bottom. 
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Railroad  Bridge 

But  of  more  interest  to  the  Waterways  Convention  yesterday 
was  the  nearly  completed  vertical  lift  railroad  bridge  across  the 
canal  at  Buzzards  Bay,  with  the  longest  movable  span  in  the  world 
-550  feet.  Unlike  other  railroad  bridges,  this  one's  normal  position 
is  up,  to  be  lowered  only  for  the  approach  of  a  train. 

The  bridge  span  with  the  railroad  tracks  is  poised  high  above 
the  canal.  Upon  the  toot  of  an  engine,  it  will  be  lowered  like  an 
elevator  lift  until  its  span  comes  to  rest  at  the  level  of  the  railroad 
grade.  The  bridge  will  begin  to  function  in  December.  It  has  cost 
about  $1,650,000,  which  is  a  little  more  than  the  new  highway  bridge 
at  Sagamore,  and  $500,000  less  than  the  highway  bridge  at  Bourne. 
These  highway  bridges  span  the  canal  at  a  height  of  135  feet  above 
the  water. 

When  the  canal  is  widened  and  deepened  to  the  specifications 
that  the  Engineers  have  approved,  it  is  expected  that  it  will  afford 
a  short  passage  to  practically  all  coastwise  shipping  between  Boston 
and  points  south  of  the  Cape.  Four  tons  of  cargo  still  go  around 
the  Cape  to  every  ton  that  takes  the  canal  route,  though  the  canal 
is  free  and  saves  60  miles.  But  even  trans-Atlantic  liners  will  be 
able  to  use  the  canal  between  Boston  and  New  York  when  it  has 
a  32-foot  depth. 
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THURSDAY  MORNING,  OCTOBER  10,  1935 

The  delegates  resumed  their  deliberations  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  and 
the  following  occurred  : 

President  Moore  :  The  Chair  announces  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers  of  the  Association.  This  in 
accordance  with  custom. 

COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS 

President  Moore  :  George  E.  Bates,  of  Albany,  will  be  Chairman, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  will  be  :  Howard  E.  Cornell, 
Pennsylvania ;  B.  E.  Lester,  Georgia  ;  J.  Fulmer  Bright,  Virginia ; 
Walter  H.  Blair,  North  Carolina ;  and  Frederick  von  Nieda,  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Bates  will  call  the  Committee  together  so  that  a  report  may 
be  presented  today. 

We  were  unable  yesterday,  owing  to  Boston  activities,  including 
the  Cape  Cod  Canal  inspection,  to  complete  our  speakers'  program 
for  the  da}'.  Several  gentlemen  were  aboard  ship  ready  to  talk,  but 
the  opportunity  did  not  present  itself.  I  will,  therefore,  call  upon 
those  who  were  to  speak  yesterday.  First  on  the  list  is  Captain 
Oscar  C.  Nickerson,  President  of  the  Cape  Cod  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Tie  is  not  here,  but  we  will  endeavor  to  secure  his  paper.  No  one 
knows  Cape  Cod  better  than  Captain  Nickerson. 


SAILING  AROUND  CAPE  COD 

Captain  Oscar  C.  Nickerson 

1  have  been  asked  to  talk  to  you  about  sailing  around  Cape  Cod 
in  the  old-time  "windjammer,"  but  first  I  would  like  to  digress  just 
a  little  and  correct  some  of  the  statements  you  have  been  listening 
to  on  the  upper  deck. 

You  were  told  that  the  land  and  harbor  over  on  your  "starboard 
beam"  was  the  historical  town  of  Plymouth,  where  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  first  landed  in  this  country,  and,  kneeling  on  Plymouth  Rock, 
gave  thanks  to  God  for  their  deliverance  from  the  sea.  You  were 
also  told  that  the  shaft  standing  up  out  of  the  water  away  over  on 
your  "port  beam"  was  the  water  tower  at  Provincetown. 

There  are  still  a  great  many  people  who  don't  yet  know  that  the 
Pilgrims  first  landed  on  Cape  Cod  at  a  place  that  is  now  called 
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Provincetown,  and  that  it  was  there  on  Cape  Cod  that  their  first 
child  was  born,  their  first  death  occurred,  and  it  was  there  also  that 
that  immortal  document,  known  as  the  "Compact"  was  signed  in  the 
cabin  of  the  "Mayflower."  That  shaft  away  over  on  your  left,  that 
you  have  been  told  was  a  "water  tower,"  is  actually  a  beautiful 
granite  monument  erected  by  the  United  States  Government  to  com- 
memorate that  landing.  Its  cornerstone  was  laid  by  President 
Theodore  Koosevelt  and  it  was  dedicated  by  President  Taft.  The 
Pilgrims  lived  here  on  Cape  Cod  several  weeks,  exploring  the  coast 
in  a  small  boat,  looking  for  a  suitable  place  to  locate ;  until,  finally, 
through  stress  of  weather  they  were  driven  into  Plymouth  Harbor, 
where  their  frail  shallop  grounded  on  a  mud  bank  and  they  were 
obliged  to  wade  ashore  through  mud  and  water  that  was  waist  deep. 
And  thus  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth.  Later  they  sailed  back 
to  Cape  Cod  and  joined  their  comrades  on  the  "Mayflower"  and 
eventually  sailed  her  to  Plymouth,  where  they  founded  their 
settlement. 

Now  to  get  back  to  "sailing  around  Cape  Cod  in  a  windjammer." 
Ever  since  that  memorable  morning  in  1620  when  the  mast-head  look- 
out on  the  "Mayflower"  sent  out  his  startling  cry  of  "Land  Ho," 
which  electrified  into  sudden  life  every  living  soul  on  that  historic 
old  ship,  the  back  side  of  Cape  Cod  has  been  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing as  well  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  places  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  to  navigate.  Known  far  and  wide  among  the  sailor 
fraternity  as  the  "graveyard  of  the  Atlantic"  it  has  had  more  ship- 
wrecks along  its  shores  than  any  other  stretch  of  coast  of  like 
length  in  the  whole  world. 

I  was'  born  and  reared  within  sight  and  sound  of  the  surf  that 
pounds  along  its  shores  and  have  made  the  passage  along  its  coast 
and  around  its  tip  many,  many  times ;  and  have  known  and  seen  it 
in  all  its  different  moods — calm,  beautiful,  wonderful,  magnificent, 
awful  and  dreadful — have  enjoyed  it,  worried  over  it  and  fought  it  in 
all  its  different  changes. 

Sailing  up  along  its  50  miles  of  coast  line  on  a  beautiful  summer's 
day,  with  a  nice  southwest  wind  blowing  over  your  "port-quarter," 
with  all  sails  set  and  everything  drawing  "alow"  and  "aloft,"  while 
every  breath  of  the  land  breeze  is  laden  with  the  sweet  scent  of 
trees  and  flowers,  is  about  as  near  perfection  as  any  one  may  ever 
hope  for  on  the  water.  But,  when  you  have  to  battle  your  way  up 
against  a  stiff  "norther"  in  the  month  of  January,  covered  with  ice 
and  snow,  carrying  every  stitch  of  canvas  she  will  bear,  with  every 
icy  wave  making  a  clean  breach  over  the  weather  bow  and  rushing 
along  the  main  deck  and  out  over  the  lee  rail,  with  life  lines  stretched 
"fore"  and  "aft"  for  the  men  to  cling  to,  to  prevent  them  from  being 
washed  overboard,  until  you  can  fetch  in  by  the  head  of  the  Cape, 
clear  Peaked  Hill  Bars  and  bear  away  for  Boston,  you  will  find  it 
anything  but  a  holiday  picnic.  And  wThen  you  have  come  up  out  of 
the  Gulf,  rounded  Nantucket  South  Shoal  Lightship  and  find  yourself 
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about  half-way  between  Nauset  and  Cape  Cod  lights  in  a  howling 
northeast  snowstorm,  then  you  know  that  you  have  your  work  cut 
out  for  you ;  yon  have  to  carry  sail  to  weather  the  head  of  the  Cape, 
go  to  sea  ag'ain,  or  be  driven  on  to  a  lee  shore  and  almost  certain 
death  ;  then  you  crowd  on  all  the  sail  she  will  bear  and  then  more 
sail,  until  she  groans  and  quivers  like  a  wounded  animal,  with  the 
sea  making  a  clean  breach  over  her  amidships  and  she  diving  chock 
to  her  "knight-heads"  every  jump,  still  you  must  drive  her ;  you  see 
the  "fore-topgallant"  sail  blown  from  its  bolt  ropes,  whipped  into 
ribbons   and   disappear    into   the   murk   to    leeward,   your  "mizzen 
spencer"  goes  with  a  bang,  still  you  are  carrying  main  "topgallant" 
sail  and  all  your  "topsails,"  then  suddenly  your  main  course  goes 
with  an  awful  crash,  and  your  upper  "fore-topsail"  almost  in  the 
same  breath.    The  wind  has  backened  to  the  north  and  increased  in 
fury.    Everything  has  been  swept  from  the  decks ;  boats  gone,  men 
about  finished  from  cold  and  exposure.    Both  "mizzen  topsails"  have 
gone  by  now,  leaving  us  with  only  "fore  course"  and  "lower  top- 
sails," "main  topsails"  and  "topgallant"  sail,  "main"  and  "mizzen 
staysails."    Under  the  heavy  press  of  sail  on  the  main  mast  the  fid 
in  the  heel  of  the  "topmast"  has  worked  loose  and  the  "topmast" 
is  in  danger ;  we  must  get  some  of  the  sail  off  of  that  mast — eight 
men  go  onto  the  "main  topgallant  yard"  to  secure  the  sail,  but  the 
minute  the  sheets  are  lifted  away  go  both  "buntlines"  and  "clew- 
lines," the  sail  bellies  out  like  a  balloon  and  after  two  or  three 
terrible  thrashes  away  goes  the  "main  topmast"  smooth  with  the 
cap,  taking  sails,  spars,  rigging  and  men  with  it.    After  a  frantic 
effort  you  succeed  in  saving  five  of  the  men,  but  three  have  gone  off 
to  leeAvard  with  the  sails  and  rigging.    Two  of  the  men  saved  are 
so  badly  injured  that  they  are  unfit  for  duty  and  now  there  is  only 
one  thing  to  do  —give  up  the  struggle  and  fight  our  way  out  to  sea 
where  we  are  pounded  and  mauled  by  norther  after  norther  until 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  vicinity  of  Bermuda,  where  we  finally  make 
port  a  bedraggled  and  weather-beaten  craft. 

And  such,  my  friends,  is  "sailing  around  Cape  Cod  in  a  wind- 
jammer." 

President  Moore  :  The  next  address  which  we  were  to  have 
heard  yesterday  was  to  be  on  "The  St.  Lawrence  Waterway," 
by  Frank  S.  Davis,  Manager  of  the  Maritime  Association  of  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Davis  is  Chairman  of  the  Special 
Committee  authorized  by  the  Philadelphia  Conference  and  the  Rich- 
moncl  Convention  to  oppose  the  ratification  by  the  Senate  of  the 
so-called  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  Treaty. 
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ST.  LAWRENCE  WATERWAY 

Frank  S.  Davis,  Chairman  Special  Committee 

Mr.  Davis  :  For  more  than  half  a  century  there  have  been  pro- 
posals of  both  Canadian  and  United  States  origin  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  deep  waterway  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Great 
Lakes.  In  Canada,  these  proposals  have  embraced  deepening  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  opening  up  of  a  ship  canal  route  from 
Georgian  Bay  through  the  Ottawa  River  to  Montreal.  In  the  United 
States  such  proposals  have  included  the  so-called  "All  American 
Route"  across  New  York  State  to  the  Hudson  River  and  the  deeper 
St.  Lawrence  project. 

A  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  dealing 
with  the  boundary  waters  between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
was  signed  at  Washington,  January  11,  1909.  This  treaty  is  still 
in  force  and  contains  a  stipulation  that  it  shall  remain  in  force  until 
terminated  by  twelve  months'  written  notice  given  by  either  high 
contracting  party  to  the  other. 

Among  other  things,  this  treaty  provides  for  free  navigation  of 
boundary  waters  by  both  countries ;  that  the  same  right  of  naviga- 
tion shall  extend  to  Lake  Michigan ;  to  canals  connecting  such 
boundary  waters ;  that  should  tolls  be  charged  for  use  of  such  canals, 
they  shall  apply  alike  to  commerce  and  vessels  of  both  countries. 

The  present  project  now  before  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  a  joint  undertaking  providing  for  a  deep-water 
channel  in  the  present  restricted  parts  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  from 
Lake  Ontario  to  Montreal,  a  distance  of  about  183  miles. 

The  underlying  purpose  is  to  provide  a  waterway  navigable  to 
deep-draft  vessels  from  Duluth  and  Superior  at  the  head  of  the  Lakes 
to  deep  water  at  Montreal. 

The  present  project  had  its  inception  immediately  after  termina- 
tion of  the  World  War.  The  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Tidewater 
Association,  a  voluntary  association  of  twenty-three  states  in  the 
Middle  West  and  South  was  formed.  This  organization,  with  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  has  released  during*  the  past  decade  a  steady 
stream  of  propaganda  to  develop  public  and  political  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  project. 

They  argued  that  the  waterway  was  necessary  to  relieve  railroad 
congestion ;  that  it  would  reduce  burdensome  transportation  charg'es 
chiefly  on  agricultural  products  of  the  West,  and  that  it  would  afford 
cheap  power  to  the  industrial  East,  especially  in  New  York  and 
New  England. 

This  organized  agitation  resulted  in  an  agreement  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  have  the  project  jointly 
investigated  and  considered. 

By  various  stages  it  culminated  in  the  signing-  of  the  Great  Lakes- 
12 
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St.  Lawrence  Deep  Waterway  Treaty  on  July  18,  1932,  by  the  then 
Secretary  of  State,  Henry  L.  Stimson,  and  the  Hon.  William  Duncan 
Herridge,  then  Minister  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

This  is  the  treaty  now  before  the  United  States  Senate  and  which 
the  President,  in  a  special  message  on  January  10,  1934,  urged  the 
Senate  to  promptly  ratify. 

The  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association,  becoming  aroused 
to  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  sensing-  the  fact  that  public  and 
political  sentiment  in  favor  of  this  g-igantic  international  project 
had  steadily  diminished  in  recent  years,  sponsored  a  meeting  in 
Philadelphia  in  December,  1933,  and  five  hundred  delegates  from 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  attended.  The  Convention  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  without  a  dissenting  vote : 

"Resolved,  that  we  oppose  the  ratification  of  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Deep  Waterway  Treaty  now  pending 
before  the  United  States  Senate  and  urge  its  rejection  by  the 
Senate,  and  we  have 

"Further  Resolved,  that  before  any  further  consideration 
be  given  to  the  Treaty,  an  economic  survey  be  made  by  a 
governmental  agency  of  the  projects  proposed  therein." 

A  Special  Committee  was  appointed  by  vote  of  the  Conference 
to  give  effect  to  the  policies  adopted,  and  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
appointed  Chairman  of  that  Committee. 

In  his  special  message  urging  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  treaty, 
the  President  said  there  are  two  main  considerations,  namely,  navi- 
gation and  power.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  today  the 
proposed  waterway  is  navigable  to  large  size  vessels  except  for  a 
distance  of  about  120  miles  in  the  St.  Lawrence  where  a  series  of 
three  rapids  impedes  navigation  by  ocean-going  vessels,  this  stretch, 
however,  now  being  navigable  by  small  vessels  through  a  Canadian 
canal. 

The  President's  message  sugg-ested  that  a  seaway  might  be  pro- 
vided wholly  within  Canadian  territory  without  treaty  participation 
by  the  United  States  and  pointed  out  how  that  would  operate  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  United  States. 

The  message  stated  that  in  the  President's  opinion  the  building 
of  the  seaway  would  not  injure  the  railroads  or  throw  their  em- 
ployees out  of  work. 

The  importance  of  the  St.  Lawrence  power  project  to  carry  out 
the  administration's  plan  for  four  great  power  areas  in  the  United 
States  under  Government  control  was  also  stressed  in  the  President's 
message. 

Well,  let  us  now  consider  how  this  proposed  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
and  power  project  would  affect  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  Gulf  States, 
and  especially  New  England. 

A  large  part  of  the  expense  of  this  international  project  would 
fall  upon  these  states,  which  represent  two-thirds  of  the  entire  popu- 
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lation  of  the  United  States  and  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  its  tax- 
payers. New  England,  would,  of  course,  he  called  upon  to  assume 
a  relatively  heavy  share. 

New  England  has  more  navigable  harbors  than  any  other  section 
of  our  seaboard.  Millions  of  public  funds  have  been  expended  to 
develop  and  improve  them.  On  Boston  Harbor  alone,  the  Govern- 
ment has  expended  more  than  thirteen  millions,  and  dredging-  recently 
completed  cost  more  than  a  million.  The  Commonwealth  also  has 
heavy  financial  investments  in  our  harbors,  its  expenditures  on 
facilities  of  Boston  Harbor  alone  amounting  to  more  than  twenty- 
three  millions. 

If  the  expectations  of  the  proponents  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
were  realized,  these  investments  by  our  Government  in  the  improve- 
ment of  New  England  harbors  would  be  seriously  affected  by  the 
diversion  of  traffic  to  the  international  waterway.  Such  diversion 
is,  in  fact,  already  occurring,  for  even  with  the  restricted  dimensions 
of  the  present  St.  Lawrence  canals,  small  ocean-going  vessels  are 
using  these  canals  to  reach  Great  Lakes  xDorts.  Most  of  these  small 
ocean-going  vessels  are  foreign  and  they  carry  cargoes  of  wood  pulp 
and  Welsh  coal,  which  traffic  had  previously  moved  through  Boston 
and  Portland.  I  am  told  that  approximately  250,000  tons  of  Scan- 
dinavian wood  pulp  were  delivered  at  Great  Lakes  ports  by  direct 
steamers  last  year.  This  is  a  very  serious  loss  to  our  railroads 
as  well. 

One  of  the  }:>riiicipal  arguments  advanced  by  the  i:>roponents  of 
the  seaway  is  that  it  would  substantially  reduce  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting grain  from  the  head  of  the  Lakes  to  Europe.  That  may 
have  been  true  ten  years  ago,  but  it  is  not  the  fact  today.  When 
the  treaty  was  first  under  consideration  the  all-water  rate  from 
Duluth  and  Fort  William,  at  the  head  of  the  Lakes,  was  about  ten 
cents  per  bushel  to  Montreal.  At  present,  this  rate  is  only  four  cents 
per  bushel. 

Proponents  have  claimed  that  as  much  as  ten  cents  per  bushel 
would  be  saved  on  grain  to  Liverpool.  This  is  erroneous  because 
the  all- water  rate  today  from  the  he>ad  of  the  Lakes  through  to 
Liverpool  via  Montreal  is  only  9y2  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  average 
for  the  five-year  period,  1929-33,  was  only  11  cents  per  bushel. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  the  President  of  the  Canada  Steam- 
ship Lines  Limited,  the  largest  grain  carrier  on  the  Great  Lakes,  has 
to  say  about  what  will  happen  when  the  depth  of  the  channel  is 
increased  to  27  feet  through  to  Montreal.    He  says: 

"Obviously,  the  extension  of  the  present  upper  lake  route 
over  the  remaining  189  miles  from  Kingston  to  Montreal 
would  be  helpful  rather  than  hurtful  to  our  operations ;  and 
In  spite  of  all  of  the  political  propaganda  and  incompetent 
estimates  of  savings  of  from  4  to  12  cents  per  bushel  of  grain 
under  the  new  conditions,  Canada  Steamship  Lines  neither 
fears  nor  expects  competition  from  ocean  steamships  for  the 
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simple  reason  that  its  present  average  upper  lake  grain  cargo 
(on  a  draft  of  19  feet)  is  already  twice  the  volume  of  ocean 
tramp  steamship  average  grain  cargoes  on  a  draft  of  30  feet. 

"When  the  new  canal  is  available  with  a  draft  of  27  feet, 
Canada  Steamship  Lines'  largest  existing  steamship  on  a 
draft  of  less  than  21  feet  will  carry  twice  as  much  grain  per 
cargo  as  the  largest  ocean  tramp  can  carry  on  the  full  avail- 
able depth  of  the  canal ;  and  Canada  Steamship  Lines  may 
then  proceed  to  design  and  construct  lake  type  steamships  of 
25  or  26  feet  draft  and  with  a  cargo  capacity  of  725,000  bushels 
of  wheat  as  against  the  ocean  tramp's  maximum  cargo  of 
300,000  bushels. 

"Indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  lake  steamship 
designed  to  meet  the  new  conditions  can  carry  grain  between 
lake  head  and  Montreal  at  about  one-half  the  cost  per  bushel 
at  which  the  ocean  tramp  steamship  can  carry  it." 

It  is  clear  from  this  that  the  net  result  would  be  to  build  up 
the  commerce  of  the  Port  of  Montreal  at  the  expense  of  our  own 
ports,  and  to  make  still  more  difficult  the  competition  of  the  American 
grain  producer  with  the  Canadian  grain  exporter. 

It  was  and  still  is  argued  that  the  hydro-electric  power  to  be 
developed  would  be  of  great  value  to  Northern  New  England,  yet  the 
outstanding  advocate  of  the  project  in  New  England,  Henry  I. 
Harriman,  has  publicly  stated  that  owing  to  improved  methods  of 
generating  electricity  by  steam,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  St.  Lawrence 
power  could  be  furnished  to  the  industries  as  cheaply  as  it  could 
be  produced  by  steam. 

Coal  constitutes  the  principal  commodity  handled  by  our  New 
England  railroads.  Coal  and  petroleum  are  the  principal  commodities 
handled  through  our  New  England  ports.  Take  these  commodities 
away  and  the  effect  on  our  railroads  and  ports  would  be  disastrous. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  opposition  to  ratification  of  the  treaty 
is  largely  based  upon  local  selfish  interests.  Let  us,  therefore,  con- 
sider the  matter  from  the  broader  standpoint  of  national  policy. 

The  treaty  proposes  to  internationalize  Lake  Michigan.  What 
our  Canadian  neighbors  think  about  this  is  reflected  in  the  following 
comment  in  the  July  19,  1932,» issue  of  the  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire: 

"The  United  States  abandons  its  ancient  contention  that 
Lake  Michigan  is  an  American  lake.  That  great  body  of 
water  has  forever  through  this  new  treaty  become  an  inter- 
national body  of  water." 

For  140  years  Lake  Michigan,  which  is  entirely  within  the 
American  watershed,  has  been  recognized  as  an  American  lake.  Cer- 
tainly the  treaty  concedes  nothing  to  the  United  States  that  even 
slightly  approaches  this  valuable  gift  that  we  propose  making-  to 
foreign  nations. 

What  about  the  effect  it  would  have  on  our  national  system  of 
railroads  and  upon  our  merchant  marine?  Both  the  railroads  and 
operators  of  American  shipping  have  been  forced  to  borrow  huge 
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sums  to  keep  going.  What  would  happen  to  them  if  much  of  the 
traffic  they  now  depend  upon  were  diverted  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
route.  When  the  project  was  first  agitated,  war  conditions  prevailed 
and  the  railroads  were  congested.  But  during  the  period  1921  to 
1932,  inclusive,  there  has  been,  according  to  the  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  an  increase  of  123.8  per  cent,  in  surfaced  high- 
ways;  318.1  per  cent,  increase  in  high-type  surfaced  highways,  and 
104  per  cent,  increase  in  low-type  surface  highways.  Motor  truck 
registrations  in  1921  were  1,117,100,  while  twelve  years  later,  in  1932. 
motor  truck  registrations  had  increase  to  3,233,000  or  189.4  per  cent. 

In  that  twelve-year  period  great  progress  has  likewise  been  made 
in  water  transportation  facilities,  such  as  the  improvement  of  the 
Mississippi,  development  of  the  Port  of  Albany,  the  Cape  Cod  Canal, 
the  New  York  State  Canal,  and  many  other  waterway  projects. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  plain  to  all  that  what  our  rail  and  water 
transportation  systems  are  suffering  from  is  a  lack  of  traffic,  and 
that  in  view  of  the  extent  to  which  rail  transportation  has  been 
augmented  by  highway  and  water  transportation,  the  country  is  and 
will  be  for  years  to  come,  over  supplied  with  transportation  facilities. 

I  have  yet  to  observe  a  railroad  executive  who  does  not  predict 
serious  injury  to  our  railroads  if  this  St.  Lawrence  project  is  put 
through. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  how  foreign  flag  vessels  even  now 
are  handling  the  bulk  of  overseas  traffic  to  the  Lake  ports  to  the 
detriment  of  our  merchant  marine  and  the  American  ports. 

The  cost  to  the  United  States  is  placed  at  $243,661,000.  Under 
the'  provisions  of  the  treaty,  approximately  $55,000,000  of  this  Ameri- 
can money  would  be  expended  in  Canadian  territory.  This  American 
money  would  be  used  to  employ  Canadian  labor,  Canadian  engineers 
and  Canadian  materials.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suggest,  as  the 
Philadelphia  Conference  did,  that  with  millions  of  people  in  this 
country  out  of  employment,  American  money  should  be  used  only  to 
relieve  our  own  economic  distress? 

One  fact  that  is  generally  overlooked  is  that  approximately 
80  per  cent,  of  all  grain  exported  through  the  North  Atlantic  ports 
is  Canadian  grain  in  bond.  The  treaty,  therefore,  instead  of  benfit- 
ing  the  American  wheat  farmer,  would  actually  favor  the  Canadian 
wheat  exporter  and  would  make  it  still  more  difficult  for  the  Ameri- 
can producer  to  compete  with  him. 

Many  who  honestly  opi^ose  ratification  of  the  pending  treaty  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  proposed  seaway  may  eventually  be  con- 
structed, but  they  hold  the  view  that  it  is  unwise  for  this  country 
at  this  time  under  present  conditions  to  embark  in  such  a  gigantic 
international  enterprise  calling  for  the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount 
of  public  funds,  until  an  official  economic  survey  lias  been  made  by 
a  competent,  unbiased  United  States  Commission,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  injurious  effects  would  not  outweigh  any  benefits 
which  might  be  derived. 
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Time  will  not  permit  me  to  do  more  than  briefly  refer  to  other 
objectionable  features  of  the  treaty.  Here  are  the  nine  major  objec- 
tions which  the  Special  Committee  brought  to  the  President's 
attention : 

1.  The  treaty  should  not  be  ratified  until  an  official  economic 
survey  has  been  made  by  a  competent,  unbiased  United  States 
Commission,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  injurious 
effects  will  not  outweigh  any  benefits  which  might  be  derived. 

2.  Lake  Michigan  is  entirely  within  the  American  watershed 
and  for  150  years  has  been  recognized  as  an  American  lake. 
The  Conference  is  unalterably  oirposed  to  surrendering 
sovereignty  over  this  lake  as  proposed  in  the  treaty. 

3.  The  treaty  not  only  gives  to  Canada  control  over  diversion 
out  of  Lake  Michigan,  but  authorizes  Canada  to  divert  water 
from  Georgian  Bay  or  other  points  on  the  Canadian  side 
without  limitation  and  without  consulting  the  United  States. 

4.  The  treaty  proposes  the  construction  of  a  seaway,  90  per  cent, 
of  which  lies  in  Canada,  and  the  development  of  hydro-electric 
power,  80  per  cent,  of  which  will  be  in  Canadian  territory  and 
belong  to  Canada. 

5.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  $55,000,000  of  American 
money  will  be  expended  in  Canadian  territory.  The  treaty 
provides  that  this  money  shall  be  used  to  employ  Canadian 
labor,  Canadian  engineers  and  Canadian  materials.  The 
Panama  Canal  cost  three  times  the  estimates.  The  Welland 
Canal  cost  approximately  three  times  the  estimates.  Promi- 
nent engineers  estimate  that  the  amount  of  American  money 
to  be  expended  in  Canada  will  be  much  g-reater  than  has 
been  estimated.  It  was  felt  by  the  Conference  that  with  the 
millions  of  people  in  this  country  out  of  employment,  Ameri- 
can money  should  be  used  only  to  relieve  our  own  economic 
distress. 

6.  In  these  times  of  distress,  the  treaty  proposes  to  build  a 
waterway  through  a  foreign  country,  85  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  and  such  waterway,  when 
completed,  will  be  used  almost  entirely  by  ships  under  foreign 
flags. 

7.  The  treaty  provides  the  means  to  divert  to  Canadian  ports, 
by  means  of  Canadian  transportation  facilities,  Great  Lakes 
traffic,  which  now  finds  its  way  to  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf 
through  American  waterways  and  over  American  railways ; 
all  to  the  injury  and  destruction  of  our  own  rail  and  water 
transportation  facilities  and  to  the  injury  of  our  American 
investors  in  our  transportation  enterprises,  terminals  and 
ports. 
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8.  Water  carriers  upon  the  Lakes  now  operate  under  the  Ameri- 
can Flag1,  employing-  American  labor  at  living-  wag-es  under 
the  provisions  of  the  LaFollette  Seaman's  Act.  The  opening 
of  a  Canadian  seaway  will  attract  into  the  Great  Lakes  ships 
under  foreig-n  flags,  manned  by  cheap  foreign  labor,  thereby 
driving  American  labor  off  the  Lakes,  contrary  to  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  in  developing  commerce  under  the  Ameri- 
can Flag. 

9.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  grain  that  might  be  exported  through 
the  St.  Lawrence  Avould  be  Canadian  grain.  The  treaty  favors 
the  position  of  the  Canadian  wheat  exporter  and  will  make  it 
still  more  difficult  for  the  American  wheat  farmer  to  compete 
with  the  Canadian  wheat  exporter,  who  already  has  the  advan- 
tage of  British  preferential  tariffs  and  other  subsidies. 

In  conclusion,  1  am  pleased  to  state  that  ten  of  our  twelve 
New  England  Senators  have  voted  already  against  ratification  of 
the  treaty,  and  they  will  undoubtedly  vote  against  ratification  should 
the  treaty  again  be  submitted  to  the  CongTess  by  the  present 
administration. 

President  Moore  :  Captain  Oscar  G.  Haines,  Supervising  Inspec- 
tor of  the  United  States  Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  is  here.  Sorry  we  did  not  get  to  hear  him  yesterday. 
Will  you  come  forward,  Captain  Haines?  (Applause.) 


REMARKS  OF  CAPT.  OSCAR  G.  HAINES 

U.  S.  Steamboat  Inspection  Service 

Captain  Haines:  Mr.  President  and  Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 
I  regret  that  I  have  a  call  to  meet  with  the  heads  of  Federal  activi- 
ties in  Boston  at  10.30  o'clock  this  morning ;  this  is  a  call  that  has 
been  issued  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  so  I  do  not  dare 
absent  myself.  Neither  did  I  prepare  a  paper  upon  the  subject  which 
I  am  listed  to  speak  to  you  on;  that  is,  the  activities  of  the  Fifth 
District,  which  I  represent. 

I  have  been  in  the  United  States  Steamboat  Inspection  Service 
for  many  years  and  formerly  was  inspector  at  the  Port  of  Phila- 
delphia before  I  came  to  Boston  about  twenty-nine  years  ago — they 
probably  wanted  to  get  rid  of  me  in  Philadelphia  and  sent  me  to 
Boston. 

President  Moore  :  He  was  a  very  good  inspector  and  Philadel- 
phia appreciated  him  highly. 

Captain  Haines  :    Thank  you,  sir. 

I  had  the  pleasure  since  meeting  you  folks  here  to  meet  the 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Camden,  New  Jersey,  where  I  resided  for  a 
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good  many  years,  having-  been  born  in  Mt.  Holly,  New  Jersey,  and 
moving  to  Camden;  and  they  took  me  from  Camden  and  sent  me  to 
Philadelphia  and  from  there  to  Boston. 

President  Moore  :    The  Captain  gets  better  as  he  goes  along. 

Captain  Haines  :  Now,  as  to  the  Fifth  District  :  that  does  not 
mean  so  very  much  to  you  gentlemen.  The  Fifth  District  embraces 
an  area  from  Eastport,  Maine,  down  to  Long  Island,  and  in  that 
district  is  located  local  boards  of  inspectors  at  Bangor,  Maine;  Port- 
land, Maine;  Boston,  Massachusetts;  Providence,  Rhode  Island;  and 
New  London,  Connecticut. 

We  have  a  rather  difficult  district  to  handle  ;  there  are  so  many 
dangerous  rocks  and  so  forth  on  the  coast  line.  And  in  speaking  of 
the  inland  waterway,  while  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  extend 
that  to  the  northward,  and  most  of  the  gentlemen  have  spoken  of 
extending  the  waterway  southward,  there  is  a  break  that  might  be 
considered  from  Salem  or  Beverly  over  to  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire; that  has  never  been  given  any  consideration,  but  yet  it  would 
save  smaller  vessels  from  going  around  Cape  Cod,  which  is  a  very 
dangerous  risk.    So  I  want  you  to  have  that  in  mind. 

To  gentlemen  from  the  northern  part  of  New  England,  let  me 
suggest,  they  give  consideration  to  a  canal  from,  as  I  say,  Beverly 
or  Salem  over  to  Portsmouth.  All  northward  district  is  somewhat 
difficult,  but  we  have  a  straight  line  in  that  direction. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Weaver,  our  Director  of  the  Bureau, 
has  been  before  you  and  has  spoken  so  clearly  and  concisely  of  the 
work  of  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  there  is  really  left  very 
little  which  I  can  add. 

In  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  there  is  a  definition  as  to 
ocean  vessels,  which  covers  those  going  more  than  twenty  miles ; 
coastwise  vessels,  those  less  than  twenty  miles ;  and  then  lake,  bay, 
and  sound  vessels,  and  then  the  river  inspection. 

The  route  you  were  on  yesterday,  we  call  a  lake,  bay,  and  sound 
inspection  area,  and  we  keep  the  vessels  in  three  miles  of  shore  to 
hold  that  inspection.  It  is  claimed  that  this  should  be  a  coastwise 
inspection  area,  and  I  guess  it  is  pretty  rough  weather,  but  when 
we  get  down  through  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  going  down  the  sound  to 
Narragansett,  Vineyard  Haven,  and  Block  Island  Sound,  and  Long 
Island  Sound,  that  is  regelated  by  regulations  governing  vessels  in 
the  lake,  bay,  and  sound  inspection  area.  Beyond  New  York,  that  is 
in  the  Second  District,  which  takes  in  Philadelphia,  and  which  at 
the  present  time  has  for  its  supervising  inspector,  as  you  know, 
Captain  George  Fried.  Then  there  is  the  Third  District,  which  is 
in  Captain  Carlson's  care;  he  is  the  supervising  inspector,  with  head- 
quarters at  Norfolk.  Then  we  have  supervising-  inspectors  at  New 
Orleans,  and  at  Detroit,  Cleveland,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and  St. 
Louis.  At  the  present  time,  in  view  of  the  shortage  of  inspectors, 
we  might  honestly  say  that  the  service  is  undermanned.    Today  I 
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lincl  calls  for  inspectors  to  go  to  New  London,  and  I  have  not  a  man 
to  send,  *so  I  hope  by  this  time  next  year  we  may  have  more  local 
inspectors  and  more  assistant  inspectors. 

The  inspectors  are  all  licensed  officers.  We  have  hull  inspectors, 
and  that  means  men  with  hull  licenses  from  our  department  that 
issues  the  licenses,  and  then  we  have  the  boiler  inspectors,  who  must 
hold  licenses  as  chief  engineers  of  boilers,  machinery,  and  so  forth. 
So  we  cover  all  classes  of  vessels  except  motor  vessels. 

Motor  vessels  for  pleasure  you  will,  I  think,  be  surprised  to 
learn,  are  subjected  to  no  inspection  whatever;  no  motor  boat,  no 
matter  how  large  it  is,  is  subject  to  that  inspection.  We  simply  pass 
them  along-.  There  was  a  bill  introduced  in  the  last  Congress  to 
regulate  and  place  under  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  motor 
vessels  over  sixteen  tons  and  sixty-five  feet  in  length,  but  that  bill 
failed  in  the  last  Congress.  We  hope  the  bill  will  get  through  in  the 
next  one,  because  we  feel  that  motor  vessels  should  come  under  the 
careful  supervision  of  our  service. 

Now,  take  the  large  pleasure  yacht :  no  matter  how  large  it  is 
if  it  is  propelled  by  motors  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it 
and  do  not  go  aboard  it.  They  simply  have  to  have  life  preservers. 
We  are  not,  speaking  officially  and  according  to  the  laws  now  on  the 
statute  books,  "interested"  whether  they  have  lifeboats,  but  we  do 
have  to  see  that  they  have  a  certain  amount  of  fire  equipment. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Supervising  Inspectors  held 
in  Washington  we  increased  the  requirement  as  to  fire  equipment  on 
vessels  considerably,  and  there  has  been  formulated  what  Mr.  Weaver 
calls  the  fifty-second  supplement,  and  we  hope  to  promulgate  that 
between  now  and  January  1. 

I  want  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  this  is  the  first  Convention  I 
have  ever  attended  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  meet  in  Providence  next  year  or 
not  ;  if  you  do  I  certainly  want  to  be  there.  I  want  to  thank  you 
and  to  extend  to  you  every  courtesy  of  the  city,  as  has  been  done  by 
the  Mayor  and  the  Governor. 

We  are  all  very  glad  to  see  you  and  we  hope  that  you  will 
enjoy  yourselves. 

Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  In  view  of  the  pressure  of  this  morning's 
business,  the  Chair  will  say  that  letters  expressing  sympathy  with 
the  work  of  the  Association,  and  regret  because  they  cannot  attend, 
have  been  received  from  United  States  Senator  Duncan  U.  Fletcher, 
of  Florida ;  United  States  Senator  Marcus  A.  Coolidge,  of  Mass- 
achusetts ;  Brigadier  General  George  B.  Pillsbury,  Acting  Chief  of 
Engineers  of  the  War  Department ;  Governor  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  of 
New  York ;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Philip  B.  Fleming,  the  District  Engi- 
neer at  Eastport,  Maine.    A  telegram  is  here  from  the  Secretary  to 
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Governor  Lehman,  designating-  various  delegates  to  the  Convention ; 
a  letter  from  Congressman  R.  A.  Green,  of  Florida ;  one  from  United 
States  Senator  Harry  Floyd  Byrd,  of  Virginia ;  a  letter  from  Russell 
G.  Patterson,  of  Pensacola,  Florida ;  and  a  message  from  United 
States  Senator  Reynolds,  of  North  Carolina. 

These  and  other  communications  of  like  character  are  thankfully 
acknowledged,  but  we  must  take  time  to  read  the  letter  of  Senator 
Fletcher,  of  Florida,  a  war-horse  in  the  waterways  movement,  and 
special  champion  of  the  Florida  Cross-State  Canal: 


THE  FLORIDA  SHIP  CANAL 

Letter  from  the  Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  United  States 
Senator  from  Florida 

My  dear  Mr.  Moore  : 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  September  17th,  I  must  again 
express  regret  at  my  inability  to  attend  the  Boston  Conven- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association,  Oct.  7-10. 
I  take  pleasure,  however,  in  presenting  the  merits  of  the 
Florida  Ship  Canal  which  has  been  approved  by  the  President 
and  which  is  now  under  construction. 

The  chief  advantage  of  this  canal  is  a  saving  of  approxi- 
mately two  and  one-half  days  on  an  average  for  the  round 
trip  of  ships  proceeding  to  and  from  Gulf  ports  in  Atlantic 
coast  and  trans-Atlantic  voyages.  The  resulting  direct  benefits 
to  shipping  at  the  present  time  would  amount  to  approxi- 
mately seven  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year 
and  the  indirect  benefits  would  greatly  increase  that  amount. 
Such  savings  would  be  reflected  in  lower  freight  rates  and 
corresponding  profits  to  the  producers.  Not  only  the  Gulf 
states,  but  the  great  mid-continent  productive  area  and  the 
Atlantic  states  would  share  the  beneficial  effects. 

The  canal  would  remove  the  necessity  for  ships  to  navi- 
gate the  dangerous  Florida  straits  where  they  are  exposed  to 
the  tropical  storms  that  have  always  been  a  serious  hazard. 
The  experience  of  the  "Dixie"  affords  a  recent  example  of 
this  menace  to  shipping. 

As  an  element  of  national  defense,  the  canal  would  afford 
a  protected  route  for  naval  and  commercial  vessels  to  and 
from  the  Gulf.  In  time  of  war,  our  ships  might  be  exposed, 
not  only  to  storms,  but  to  hostile  aviation  and  submarines 
in  the  Florida  straits. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  canal  is  one  hundred  and  forty- 
six  million  dollars  and  the  time  of  construction  will  be  about 
five  years.  The  work  is  under  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
U.  S.  Army. 

This  seaway  connecting  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  will  also  provide  a  vital  connection  between  the 
Atlantic  Inland  Waterway  System  and  the  Gulf  Inland  Water- 
way System.  Upon  these  two  systems  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  spent  vast  sums  but  has  no  way  of  passing  tonnage 
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from  one  to  the  other.  When  the  Florida  Ship  Canal  is  com- 
pleted it  will  be  possible  for  barges  and  small  craft  to  travel 
from  Boston,  Massachusetts,  to  Mexico  on  a  protected  inland 
water  route.  This  system  will  serve  the  Nation  both  in  peace 
and  Avar.  The  Florida  Ship  Canal  provides  the  Florida  link 
at  no  additional  cost  to  the  Government ;  otherwise  this  link 
would  cost  the  Government  thirty-two  million  dollars. 

The  water  surface  of  this  canal  will  insure  a  safe  landing" 
at  all  times  to  civilian,  commercial,  and  military  seaplanes 
flying  across  Florida  between  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts 
of  the  United  States. 

The  materials  used  in  constructing"  this  one-hundred- 
forty-six-million-dollar  canal  will  provide  work  and  stimulate 
the  industrial  centers  of  the  South  and  of  the  Nation. 

It  creates  new  business  opportunities  which  will  neces- 
i  sitate  large  investments  of  private  capital  over  a  long  period 
of  years,  and  thus  aid  permanent  recovery. 

It  is  an  ideal  project  to  absorb  much  unemployed  labor 
from  many  standpoints.  First,  the  man-year  cost  for  labor 
and  material  is  low.  Second,  the  climate  is  mild,  so  men 
can  work  winter  as  well  as  summer.  Third.  25,000  men  can 
be  usefully  employed  directly  on  the  job  if  pushed  at  top 
speed. 

It  is  the  greatest  canal  project  undertaken  by  this  Gov- 
ernment since  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  most  outstanding 
canal  ever  constructed  by  the  Government  within  the  con- 
tinental limits  of  the  United  States.  The  yardage  to  be  re- 
moved is  approximately  twice  the  amount  moved  at  Panama, 
but,  because  it  is  softer  material  and  because  of  improvement 
in  equipment,  the  Florida  Canal  is  estimated  to  cost  only  one 
hundred  forty-six  million  dollars,  while  the  Panama  Canal 
cost  three  hundred  eighty-six  million  dollars.  Estimates  indi- 
cate that  11,000  ships  a  year  will  use  the  Florida  Canal, 
compared  with  approximately  5,600  at  Panama.  The  Florida 
Canal  will  be  sea  level,  while  the  Panama  is  lock  type.  The 
Florida  Canal  will  be  a  free  canal  as  are  all  Government 
waters  in  the  United  States.  The  channel  widths  of  the 
Florida  Canal  for  both  open  water  and  cut  sections  are 
comparable  to  the  Panama.  The  depth  will  be  30  feet  usable 
draft  when  opened  to  navigation  about  1941,  and  because  of 
the  inexpensive  excavation  a  comparatively  reasonable  pro- 
gram of  maintenance  and  deepening  will  always  keep  it 
abreast  of  the  needs  of  commerce. 

This  sea  level  canal  is  to  be  accomplished  by  deepening 
and  straightening  three  natural  rivers — the  St.  Johns,  Ockla- 
waha  and  Withlacoochie — and  by  means  of  a  new  artificial 
cut  of  28  miles  to  connect  the  Ocklawaha  and  Withlacoochie 
Rivers.  From  the  lightship  on  the  Atlantic  side  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Johns  River  to  the  lightship  on  the  Gulf  side  is 
189  miles,  consisting  largely  of  broad  tropical  rivers. 

Ships  will  enter  from  the  Atlantic  side  at  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Johns  River  near  Jacksonville,  pass  Palatka,  thence 
just  south  of  Ocala  and  Dunnellon,  and  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  at  Port  Inglis. 

First  surveyed  by  President  Andrew  Jackson,  it  required 
sea-loving  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  to  grasp  its  points 
of  value  to  this  Nation  and  its  commerce  and  to  act.  Nation- 
wide acclaim  has  greeted  this  action  ! 
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T  take  this  opportunity  to  express  to  you  and  through 
you  to  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  my  deep 
appreciation  of  the  co-operation  that  the  Association  has 
given  in  the  advocacy  of  this  project,  and  to  assure  you  that 
the  work  of  your  Association  has  my  unfailing  sympathy 
and  support. 

With  my  regards,  I  am 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

DUNCAN  U.  FLETCHEK. 

President  Moore  :  Captain  Haines  made  a  suggestion  that  we 
give  consideration  to  northern  routes  inside  the  coastal  line.  This 
Association  always  has  done  that  and  it  is  expecting  to  carry  for- 
ward to  the  end  of  the  line  in  Maine.  It  has  assisted  in  furthering- 
numerous  projects  leading  to  the  sea  and  connecting  the  projects 
of  the  north ;  but  what  Captain  Haines  says  enables  us  to  remind 
our  friends  in  the  northern  tier  of  states  that  if  they  are  active  in 
getting  their  Senators  and  Congressmen  interested  as  the  people 
in  Florida  have  been,  more  may  be  done  along  the  northern  tier  of 
states.  Senator  Fletcher  never  stopped  working  for  improvements 
all  along  the  Florida  coast ;  when  the  waterways  were  shallow  he 
insisted  on  their  being  deepened,  and  now  they  are  being  deepened, 
but  more  than  that,  authorization  by  the  President  of  a  canal 
across  Florida  to  cost  something  like  $146,000,000  plus,  has  been  backed 
up  by  an  allotment  of  $5,000,000.  It  shows  what  activity  on  the  part 
of  Congressmen  and  Senators  means  in  matters  of  this  kind.  If  a 
state  really  wants  something  done  it  can  get  it  done,  but  it  requires 
agitation  and  action. 

Noav,  Mr.  Buckman,  of  Florida,  is  here,  and  perhaps  he  will  say 
a  word  or  two. 


THE  FLORIDA  CANAL 
H.  H.  Buckman 

Mr.  Buckmax  :  I  am  obliged  to  correct  an  error  that  our  Presi- 
dent made  the  other  night  at  the  banquet,  and  I  am  sorry  it  was 
an  error.  I  wish  it  had  been  true — and  that  was  that  I  had  been  in 
some  small  way  instrumental  in  getting  an  allotment  of  $5,000,000 
for  the  canal  across  New  Jersey.    I  wish  that  were  true. 

President  Moore  :  Mr.  Buckman,  will  you  suspend  for  a  moment? 
The  Chair  is  interested  in  all  the  canals  all  along  the  coast  and  he 
may  have  said  "New  Jersey"  inadvertently,  but  it  is  good  to  know 
of  your  interest. 

Mr.  Buckman  :  As  the  Mayor  knows,  I  have  had  the  x>leasure 
of  appearing  before  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of  Congress, 
and  other  bureaus  and  boards  in  Washington,   on  behalf   of  the 
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New  Jersey*  Ship  Canal.  It  is  a  great  project,  and  we  have  to  have 
it  in  our  work. 

As  regards  the  Florida  Canal,  Senator  Fletcher's  letter  has 
covered  the  ground  adequately.  There  are  only  one  or  two  points 
that  I  will  take  a  moment  to  tell  you  about  and  which  are  interest- 
ing1 because  there  may  be  some  confusion  in  the  press  regarding 
them,  and  that  is  as  regards  the  dimensions  of  the  canal.  I  saw 
one  report  in  a  Western  newspaper  to  the  effect  that  the  canal 
"might  have  been  a  good  project"  had  the  dimensions  been  adequate, 
but  the  canal  was  to  be  only  thirty  feet  wide  and  would  only  take 
small  boats,  and  they  asked  why  the  Government  was  throwing-  away 
money  like  that. 

Now,  the  exact  location  of  the  canal  and  its  foundation  under 
the  existing-  project  are  : 

Ship  canal  across  Florida  from  Jacksonville  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  : 

Location.  This  canal  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Johns 
River  near  Jacksonville,  Florida,  along-  the  channel  of  the  St.  Johns 
River  to  Palatka,  Florida,  thence  in  a  general  southwesterly  direc- 
tion to  a  point  south  of  Ocala,  Florida,  and  thence  westerly  to  the 
Withlacoochee  River  near  Dunnellon,  Florida,  and  along-  the  channel 
of  the  Withlacoochee  River  westerly  to  deep  water  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Its  total  length  will  be  about  195  miles  from  deep  water  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  deep  water  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  length 
within  the  limits  of  the  district,  167  miles. 

Existing-  project.  This  provides  for  a  sea  level  ship  canal  across 
Florida  by  way  of  the  St.  Johns  River  from  its  mouth  to  Palatka, 
thence  by  way  of  the  Oklawaha  and  Withlacoochee  Rivers,  to  enter 
the  Gulf  near  Port  Inglis,  connecting  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

This  canal  will  be  30  feet  deep  below  mean  sea  level,  400  feet 
wide  from  Jacksonville  to  Palatka,  250  feet  wide  from  Palatka  to 
the  Gulf,  and  from  500  to  1,000  feet  wide  in  the  Gulf  channel.  The 
total  length  from  deep  water  to  deep  water  is  195  miles.  The 
project  includes  all  work  of  dredging,  excavation,  construction  of 
bridges,  and  regulating  or  control  works,  and  all  other  works  neces- 
sary for  the  completion  of  the  project. 

Now,  the  time  necessary  to  transit  the  canal  is  twenty-two  hours. 
The  speed  of  vessels  in  the  canal  will  be  approximately  ten  and  a 
half  knots  an  hour ;  it  all  depends — it  will  be  ten  and  a  half  knots 
an  hour  at  all  points  except  through  the  cut,  where  they  are  sup- 
posed to  reduce  to  six  and  a  half. 

Now,  Senator  Fletcher  described  the  route  completely. 

The  canal  has  an  average  altitude  of  seventy  feet ;  the  maximum 
ridge  through  which  the  canal  will  be  cut  will  be  one  hundred  five 
or  a  hundred  seven  feet,  and  that  is  for  a  very  short  distance,  pos- 
sibly half  a  mile. 
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That  gives  you  some  general  idea  of  the  cut.  The  cut  across 
has  an  average  height  of  about  seventy  to  seventy-five  feet  for  a 
distance  of  about  twenty-eight  miles,  and  the  balance  is  tide  water. 

The  canal  will  be  open  day  and  night  for  navigation  and  there 
will  be  no  suspension  of  traffic. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  volume  of  traffic  now  in  advance  and 
waiting  for  the  opening'  of  the  canal,  it  amounts  to  approximately 
one  ship  every  forty-seven  minutes,  day  and  night,  throughout  the 
year,  on  the  present  basis  of  traffic  going  down  the  east  coast  of 
Florida,  taking  out  all  the  traffic  going  around  the  south  and  to 
South  America — simply  the  traffic  that  would  inevitably  use  that 
waterway. 

One  thing  in  regard  to  employment :  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  the  Florida  Canal  was  authorized  on  September  3  and  is  now 
employing  actually  on  the  ground  and  on  the  payroll  more  men 
than  any  other  Federal  project  in  the  United  States.  There  were 
twenty-two  hundred  men  lined  up  at  the  payroll  window  seven  days 
after  Colonel  Summerville  arrived. 

The  canal  was  authorized  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night  on  Septem- 
ber 2  and  at  about  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning  two  of  the  Army 
Engineers  were  on  their  way  to  Florida  by  way  of  airplane,  carrying 
with  them  plans  for  the  preliminary  housing  structures,  and  in 
exactly  five  days,  the  rods  were  on  the  field,  lumber  was  coming  in, 
and  actual  contracts  have  been  let  for  sixteen  million  yards  of 
excavation. 

I  thought  you  would  be  interested  in  some  of  these  practical 
details.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :    We  certainly  are.    Thank  you,  Mr.  Buckman. 

If  Colonel  Ardery,  Colonel  Garlington,  Colonel  Shulz  and  Colonel 
Caples  are  in  the  room,  and  Major  Young,  will  they  kindly  come  to 
the  platform?  (Applause.) 

Director  Seeds,  may  I  present  you  to  the  Association  again? 
Make  your  bow,  please,  and  accept  the  applause.  (Applause.)  With 
your  consent  we  will  include  your  interesting  paper  in  the  record. 

Director  Seeds  :    Thank  you,  Mr.  Mayor. 


PHILADELPHIA  PORT  CONDITIONS 

Hon.  Jacob  J.  Seeds,  Director,  Department  of  Wharves, 
Docks  and  Ferries,  Philadelphia 

Director  Seeds  :  During  the  past  year,  1934,  our  ports  have  not 
been  quite  as  active  as  we  would  like  to  see  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  increases  in  our  commerce  have  occurred  and  there  is  a 
tendency  towards  a  gradual  recovery  to  normal  conditions.  Last 
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year's  total  net  commerce  at  the  Port  of  Philadelphia  amounted  to 
30,804,134  short  tons,  and  has  been  exceeded  only  once  during  the 
past  25  years  and  then  by  less  than  a  million  tons.  Both  gross 
register  and  net  register  of  Philadelphia's  ships  were  greater  than 
ever  before.  It  is  true — though  not  of  course  by  a  considerable 
amount— that  at  no  time  up  to  the  present  has  the  vessel  movements 
at  Philadelphia  ever  reached  the  amount  as  recorded  for  the  year 
1934 — 34,202,218  net  register  tons  of  shipping.  The  gross  register 
amounted  to  53,768,273. 

Proposed  Water  Carrier  Act 

Philadelphia,  as  well  as  many  of  our  other  major  ports,  has 
been  greatly  concerned  with  some  of  the  legislation  that  has  been 
proposed  to  the  Federal  Congress  which,  if  enacted  into  law,  would 
revolutionize  -port  practices,  an(j  perhaps  for  no  common  good.  When 
the  proposed  1935  Water  Carrier  Act  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  ^Representatives,  our  City  of  Phila- 
delphia Department  of  Wharves,  Docks  and  Ferries  was  quick  to 
sense  danger  in  it,  particularly  with  respect  to  that  feature  of  it 
that  would  have  placed  all  wharf  owners — public  and  private — 
under  the  regulation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  While 
there  is  apparently  a  strong  opinion  among  many  port-minded  people 
that  fair  and  just  Federal  regulations  might  result  advantageously 
to  the  shipping  public,  the  proposal,  as  it  was  originally  submitted 
to  Congress,  appeared,  in  our  judgment,  to  be  a  nice  piece  of  legal 
machinery  so  constructed  that,  if  put  into  operation,  would  "regulate 
public  and  private  wharf  owners"  out  of  business,  or  under  an  almost 
complete  domination  of  the  carriers.  With  the  full  support  of  and 
by  Direction  of  your  President  (Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Associa- 
tion) and  our  Mayor,  the  Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore,  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia vigorously  attacked  some  of  the  proposed  features  of  the 
bill  at  the  hearings  in  Washington  before  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees. Such  proposed  regulations  as  appeared  in  the  Water  Carrier 
Act  could  easily  have  restricted  a  state,  a  municipality,  or  any  other 
body  politic,  from  expanding  and  developing  its  port  facilities  for 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  besides  fixing,  by  Federal  authority, 
rates  and  practices  at  all  public  and  private  port  facilities,  which, 
under  the  original  bill,  would  not  have  been  imposed  upon  rail  and 
water  carrier  facilities. 

It  would  appear  from  the  action  taken  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  in  eliminating  the 
obnoxious  wharfinger  features,  along  with  several  other  clauses, 
equally  as  objectionable,  from  the  proposed  Water  Carrier  Act,  that 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  was  successful  in  its  arguments  to  the  Con- 
gressional Committees,  and  for  the  time  being  has  preserved  the 
rights  of  a  state  to  develop  and  operate  its  port  facilities.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  strong-  movement,  it  must  be  admitted,  for 
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some  further  Federal  regulations  of  transportation  systems  than  now 
exist  by  law.  Undoubtedly,  this  will  bring  about  more  proposals 
;igain  to  Congress  during  their  sessions  this  winter,  for  Federal  regu- 
lations of  our  ports,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  proposition 
to  place  all  public  and  private  port  facilities  and  the  activities  at 
the  wharves  under  national  control  will  be  revived.  It  is  imperative 
that  our  various  port  authorities  should  be  extremely  alert  in  follow- 
ing up  such  legislation  in  order  to  prevent  too  much  Federal  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  a  state  to  control  and  develop  its  own 
port  facilities. 

A  Local  Problem 

At  the  present  time  Philadelphia  is  confronted  with  a  problem 
that  involves  a  fundamental  principle  of  riparian  doctrine  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  The  case  has  passed  through  the 
District  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  surely 
attempts  will  be  made  by  the  city  to  appeal  the  decision  of  those  two 
courts  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Some  few  years  ago  the  city  expended  more  than  two  million 
dollars  in  improving  the  Schuylkill  Eiver,  under  authority  of  an  Act 
of  Assembly  which  permits  the  Director  of  the  Department  of 
"Wharves  Docks  and  Ferries  to  erect  such  retaining  structures  as  may 
be  desired  or  required  for  the  specific  purpose  of  improving  and  pro- 
tecting the  channel  of  the  Schuylkill  Eiver,  and  the  general  one  of 
reclaiming  waste  lands  along  the  banks.  The  bulkheads  as  specified 
in  the  act  were  built  at  the  expense  of  the  city  without  any  charge 
being  made  against  the  owner  of  riparian  property  back  of  the  bulk- 
heads at  the  time  of  building.  The  act  required,  however,  that  when 
any  portion  of  such  bulkheaded  property  should  actually  be  used  by 
the  riparian  owner  for  wharf  purposes,  they  would  then  be  required 
to  pay  to  the  city  the  actual  cost  of  the  construction  so  used. 

Considerable  stretches  of  the  shore  lines,  before  the  work  was 
undertakne,  were  some  distance  shoreward  from  the  ship  channel  and 
much  of  the  shore  property  was  of  little  utility  and  of  comparatively 
small  value,  by  reason  of  the  low  marsh  lands  between  the  shore  and 
the  channel. 

This  authority  to  build  the  bulkheads  at  the  city's  expense  recog- 
nized the  eventual  development  of  the  shores  for  shipping  and  the 
actual  necessity  for  such  bulkheads  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  wharfage  by  the  land  owners,  and  further  that  it  would  be 
fair  and  proper  when  the  land  owners  made  use  of  these  bulkheads 
for  shipping  purposes  that  they  should  then  pay  for  such  improve- 
ments as  the  city  had  made. 

This  whole  proposition  appeared  to  be  so  eminently  desirable 
and  equitable  from  the  standpoint  of  all  interests  affected  that  it 
met  with  the  unqualified  approval  of  everybody  concerned,  yet,  when 
one  stretch  of  the  bulkheaded  property  was  improved  for  the  dis- 
charging of  tank  steamships,  the  owner  not  only  questioned  the 
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right  under  the  act  of  the  state  to  collect  the  cost  of  the  full  length 
of  the  city-built  bulkhead  that  protected  his  ship  berths,  but  also 
questioned  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  itself.  In  a  divided 
opinion  handed  down  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  it  appears  that 
the  governing-  decision  by  two  of  the  judges  neglects  to  consider  the 
fundamental  principle  that  any  wharf  owner  must  contribute  suf- 
ficient improved  wharfage  to  accommodate  his  own  ships.  The  dis- 
senting opinion,  however,  upholds  in  every  respect  Pennsylvania's 
riparian  doctrine  as  we  have  understood  it  for  a  century  or  more,  and 
sums  up  his  discussion  of  the  case  in  the  following  statement : 

"Without  the  bulkheads  and  their  action  in  helping  main- 
tain a  30-foot  navigable  water,  the  Oil  Company's  deep-water 
vessels  could  not  approach  its  wharves,  and  their  so-called 
wharves  would  be  wharves  in  name  but  not  in  fact." 

This  case  involves  such  a  vital  principle  in  the  administration  of 
our  port  laws  that  the  city,  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  has  decided 
to  place  the  question  before  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  for  final 
decision. 
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President  Moore  :  Is  Glenn  S.  Keeves,  of  the  Port  Authority  of 
New  York,  present?  (Applause.) 

It  is  evident  we  must  shorten  addresses  somewhat  this  morning, 
unless  there  be  those  who  are  willing-  to  hold  over  until  this  after- 
noon. The  Committee  on  Resolutions  is  finishing  its  work  and  their 
resolutions  will  require  some  time  for  presentation  and  reading, 
and  then  there  must  be  reports  from  other  Committees.  So  we 
ask  the  indulgence  of  speakers  whose  papers  will  go  into  the  pro- 
ceedings anyhow. 

And  as  I  said  before  the  proceedings  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Convention  are  looked  upon  as  text  books  throughout  the 
country.  They  are  much  sought  for  by  the  libraries,  particularly 
the  technical  libraries. 

I  have  much  pleasure  now  in  presenting  to  you  a  patient  friend 
of  the  Association,  Colonel  E.  D.  Ardery,  District  Engineer  of  the 
Second  New  York  District. 

Colonel  Ardery  has  a  very  difficult  charge.  It  was  part  of  his 
business  to  remove  the  "Morro  Castle"  when  it  went  on  the  shores 
of  New  Jersey  just  outside  the  proposed  entrance  to  the  New  Jersey 
Ship  Canal. 

He  has  to  do  with  the  lower  New  York  Harbor  waterways,  and 
those  in  upper  New  Jersey.  The  Engineer  in  charge  of  the  Second 
District  at  New  York,  Colonel  Ardery.  (Applause.) 


THE  SECOND  NEW  YORK  DISTRICT,  INLAND  AND 

AT  SE  A 

Col.  E.  D.  Ardery,  U.  S.  A. 

Colonel  Ardery  :  Mr.  President :  I  am  glad  to  see  at  least  two 
ladies  here  

President  Moore  (interposing)  :  The  ladies  are  being  entertained 
by  the  Boston  Committee.  They  will  certainly  miss  your  speech, 
Colonel. 

Colonel  :  Perhaps  this  is  why  they  took  the  opportunity  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  Committee  this  morning. 

President  Moore  :    They  did  not  know  you  were  to  speak. 
Colonel  Ardery:    I  wish  I  could  believe  that. 

According  to  the  printed  program  it  is  my  mission  to  deliver 
an  address  on  the  "Second  New  York  District,  Inland  and  at  Sea." 

I  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend  why  your  President  has  taken 
me  for  a  ride  into  such  deep  water ;  probably  he  knows  how  willing — 
nay,  almost  eager — I  am  on  occasion  to  feed  unemployed  fish  when- 
ever I  venture  from  the  inland  confines  of  my  district. 
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As  this  is  expected  to  be  more  or  less  of  a  progress  report  on 
work  in  the  Second  New  York  District  since  the  last  Convention,  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  jotting-  down  a  few  notes  on  some  scraps  of 
paper,  dealing  with  essential  details — I  might  overlook  them. 

Since  the  1934  meeting  dredging  operations  then  under  way  in  my 
district  have  been  conrpleted  as  follows : 

Government  dredging  with  Government  plant  on  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  Channel,  main  ship  channels  to  Seguine  Point,  256,000 
yards ;  contract  work  on  shoal  areas  in  the  South  River,  60,000  yards ; 
and  on  new  work,  contracts,  the  cut-off  channels,  572,000  yards ;  and 
on  contract  work  on  anchorag*e  area,  1,336,000  yards. 

For  dredging  undertaken  during  the  past  twelve  months,  which 
includes  maintenance,  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Channels  were  com- 
pleted November  14,  1934;  that  was  maintenance;  the  South  River, 
also  maintenance  by  Government  plant,  November  17,  1934  ;  the  new 
cut-off  channel  was  completed  on  February  2,  1935  ;  the  new  anchorage 
area  was  completed  on  September  11,  1935. 

Other  dredging  undertaken  during  the  past  twelve  months  was 
as  follows  : 

For  maintenance  under  contract,  Newark  Bay  in  Hackensack 
River  to  above  the  Palisades  Skyway  Bridge,  from  November,  1934, 
to  May,  1935. 

By  Government  plant  two  large  boulders  were  removed  from 
the  Hackensack  River  above  the  Palisades  Bridge. 

By  contract  project  dimensions  were  restored  in  the  Elizabeth 
River,  New  Jersey,  the  Arthur  Kill  Carteret  with  contract  funds,  and 
Woodbridge  Creek,  local  interests  contributing  funds  which  I  ex- 
pended in  removing  certain  rocks  of  the  area  in  front  of  that  indus- 
trial plant  between  the  plant  and  the  Government  channel.  That 
work  was  done  in  June  of  this  year. 

New  work  was  undertaken  in  December,  1934,  and  completed  in 
August,  1935,  on  dredging  an  approach  channel  10  feet  by  150  feet 
from  deep  water  in  the  lower  bay  to  the  anchorage  and  harbor  in 
connection  with  participation  by  local  interests  at  Great  Kill,  Staten 
Island. 

In  the  Kill  Van  Kull,  on  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Channel,  in 
line  with  recently  approved  appropriations  to  the  extent  of  $27,000,000, 
contract  operations  were  undertaken  in  Augnst  of  this  year  and  are 
now  under  way  with  three  different  directors  on  the  job  in  a  con- 
tracting capacity ;  three  different  contractors  to  provide  what  will 
be  part  of  the  thirty-five-foot  channel  in  New  York  to  New  Jersey, 
and  $2,000,000  was  allotted  to  me  for  that  purpose,  and  with  those 
funds  I  expect  to  provide  a  channel  four  hundred  feet  wide  and 
thirty-five  feet  deep,  giving  some  consideration,  of  course,  to  the 
rock  dredging,  in  the  Elizabeth  River,  in  connection  with  Shooters' 
Island  and  the  Upper  New  York  Bay,  which  eventually  will  be  a  part 
of  the  channel,  and  that  will  be  500  to  800  feet  wide,  and  funds  are 
now  available  for  the  removal  of  the  material  therein. 
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Now,  at  the  Karitan  Kiver  a  new  cross-over  is  to  be  dredged  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Pigment  Plant  there,  and  a  contract  has  been 
actually  awarded  and  work  started,  I  understand,  and  that  provides 
for  a  new  location  of  the  cross-over  in  an  attempt  to  secure  and 
maintain  better  conditions  there  without  such  a  great  amount  of 
dredging,  and  I  understand  the  company  has  arranged  with  the  con- 
tractor to  spend  some  of  its  own  money  in  deepening  that  channel 
below  what  the  Government  project  calls  for. 

In  connection  with  the  Shrewsbury  Kiver,  bids  were  invited  this 
week  and  they  will  be  opened  this  month  for  dredging  in  the  Shrews- 
bury River  from  the  mouth  to  a  point  near  Long  Branch,  New  Jersey, 
providing  a  twelve-foot  deep  channel,  three  hundred  feet  wide  from 
the  mouth  from  a  point  six  hundred  feet  south  of  the  bridge, 
and  nine  feet  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  that  point  upstream. 

Altogether  something  over  3,000,000  cubic  yards  of  material  has 
been  removed  from  waterways  in  my  district  in  the  past  twelve 
months. 

During  the  past  year  wrecks  were  removed  as  follows : 
One  wooden  hull  from  the  Hackensack  River. 

One  wooden  barge  and  one  burned  tug  boat  from  the  Passaic 
River,  and  the  wreck  of  the  "Morro  Castle"  has  left  its  berth  on  the 
beach  at  Asbury  Park,  but  of  that  a  little  more  later. 

In  co-operation  with  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Commerce 
and  Navigation,  my  officers  made  measurements  of  current  velocities 
at  Manasquan  Inlet  and  various  points  in  the  Manasquan  River. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  as  to  operation  of  drawbridges 
in  Newark  Bay  and  its  tributaries,  certain  progress  has  been  made 
in  getting  owners  of  tug  boats  to  cut  down  their  masts  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  pass  under  the  bridges  at  mean  high  water.  Some  of  them 
have  done  that  voluntarily,  have  cut  their  stacks  and  masts ;  others 
have  done  it  or  have  been  urged  to  do  it,  but  progress  is  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory  in  making  some  of  the  others  see  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  requirement  that  they  cut  down  their  masts  or  be  subject 
to  delays  at  the  bridges. 

I  hope  for  some  action  in  that  regard. 

Public  hearings  held  by  me  in  December,  1934,  were  held  at 
Atlantic  City  in  regard  to  the  advisability  of  changes  in  the  fish  pound 
regulations  at  Montauk  Point,  from  Montauk  Point  to  Cape  Charles, 
Virginia. 

On  the  improvement  of  the  Raritan  River  a  hearing  was  held  in 
April,  1935,  in  New  York,  the  improvement  below  the  Washington 
Canal. 

In  May,  1935,  at  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey,  a  hearing  was  held  in 
regard  to  the  proposed  improvement  of  the  north  branch  of  the 
Shrewsbury  River. ! 

In  June,  1935,  at  St.  Georges,  Staten  Island,  a  hearing  was  held 
with  regard  to  regulations  for  operating  the  Richmond  Creek  and 
Lemon  Creek  bridges. 
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In  August,  1935,  a  hearing-  was  held  at  Point  Pleasant  Beach  on 
the  application  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  a  highway  approach; 
the  application  being  made  by  the  State  Highway  Department  for 
approval  of  plans  of  a  project  in  connection  with  the  Manasquan 
River. 

That  some  month  a  hearing  was  held  at  Princess  Bay,  Staten 
Island,  regarding  the  improvement  of  Lemon  Creek. 

In  September,  1935,  an  application  in  connection  with  the  new 
creek  at  St.  George  caused  a  hearing  to  be  held,  and  in  September, 
1935,  at  New  York,  I  also  held  a  public  hearing  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  changes  of  harbor  lines  at  Staten  Island  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mouth  of  Lemon  Creek  and  Fort  Wardworth  to  Newdrop. 

Special  reports  on  the  proposed  improvement  of  waterways  was 
submitted  by  me  in  connection  with  the  Raritan  River  on  July  17, 
1935  ;  the  north  Shrewsbury  River  on  July  31,  1935,  and  Lemon  Creek 
in  September  30,  1935. 

The  results  of  investigation  with  regard  to  these  matters  have 
not  yet  been  indicated  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Still  under  study  last  year  was  the  report  of  the  New  York  Bay- 
Delaware  River  section  of  the  inland  waterway. 

President  Moore  :    This  is  the  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal  project. 

Colonel  Ardery  :  Supplemental  information  was  called  for  by 
me  following  a  hearing  held  in  Washington,  and  a  special  board  sub- 
mitted its  report  on  June  27,  and  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
matter  is  now  before  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors 
in  Washington. 

The  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  approved  August  30,  1935,  authorized 
the  construction  of  a  cut-off  channel,  twenty  feet  by  eight  hundred 
feet,  as  described  in  House  Document  No.  50,  Seventy-third  Session ; 
that  project  had  been  adopted  by  the  Public  Works  Administration, 
and  it  is  already  completed. 

Also,  there  was  an  authorization  for  the  construction  of  an 
anchorage,  thirty-three  feet,  for  three  ships,  in  the  vicinity  of  Perth 
Amboy,  in  accordance  with  House  Document  No.  17  of  the  Seventy- 
first  Congress.    That  also  has  been  built. 

The  New  York-New  Jersey  Canal  project  authorizes  a  thirty-five- 
foot  project  in  the  vicinity  of  Sandy  Hook,  southwest,  toward  the 
north  side  of  Staten  Island,  to  connect  with  the  upper  New  York 
Bay,  except  for  a  reach  in  the  Arthur  Kill,  which  will  remain  thirty 
feet  deep  by  one  thousand  feet,  north  to  Smiths  and  six  hundred 
feet  to  a  point  south  of  Buckwheat.  The  width  of  the  channel  is 
508  feet.  That  also  includes  two  anchorage  areas  thirty-eight  feet 
for  five  ships  each,  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Sandy  Hook  and  one  an 
extension  of  the  existing  facilities  at  Perth  Amboy.  This  will  pro- 
vide for  dredging  to  a  depth  of  thirty-eight  feet  at  mean  low  water. 
This  is  the  project  known  as  the  $27,000,000  project  and  was  author- 
ized as  described  in  House  Document  133  of  the  Seventy-fourth 
Congress.  i 
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At  Eahway,  as  provided  for  in  House  Document  63  of  the  Seventy- 
third  Congress,  there  is  an  appropriation  of  $35,400  also  authorized 
in  the  last  bill,  which  provides  a  channel  eight  by  one  hundred  feet 
to  Lamberts  Dock.  Certain  local  co-operation  requirements  are  in- 
cluded, and  those  should  be  easily  met.  In  the  review  report  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  recommended  against  an  extension  in  the  scope 
of  this  project  to  twelve  feet  depth  to  Barnett  Creek. 

In  the  Elizabeth  Eiver,  as  described  in  the  Kivers  and  Harbors 
Committee  Document  No.  24,  Seventy-second  Congress,  there  is  pro- 
vided for  a  channel  twelve  feet  by  sixty  feet  to  Baltic  Strait,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $74,000.  Local  co-operation  with  respect  to  bulk- 
heads is  difficult  for  local  interests  to  meet. 

As  to  Compton  Creek,  that  is  authorized  as  described  in  House 
Document  No.  58,  the  Seventy-third  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $44,000,  and  provides  for  eight  feet  hj  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  outside,  and  seventy-five  feet  width  inside  to  the  Main 
Street  Bridge.  Certain  conditions  of  local  co-operation  can  be 
readily  met. 

In  the  Manasquan  Eiver,  as  described  in  Committee  Print  of 
the  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  the  widening  of  this  channel  on  the 
north  side  for  a  distance  of  two  hundred  feet  and  3,150  feet  long  is 
provided  for  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $46,000,  and  local  requirements 
for  local  co-operation  have  been  set  up. 

In  the  Shrewsbury  Eiver,  described  above,  there  is  an  improve- 
ment authorized  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $205,000  contingent  on  local 
interests  furnishing  $50,000,  and  there  is  provided  for  an  improve- 
ment of  the  branch  from  Highland  to  Long  Branch,  nine  feet  by 
150  feet,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $38,000.  The  only  excuse  for  this 
work  being  delayed  has  been  the  non-receipt  by  me  of  the  $50,000. 
I  am  happy  to  state  here  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey  came  through 
with  a  check  for  $25,000,  as  has  Monmouth  County  in  the  last  few 
days.  So  work  on  this  is  to  be  advertised  and  will  soon  be  placed 
under  contract,  because  the  money  is  now  available  to  me,  and  there 
are  Federal  funds  also  available  from  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration. Also,  there  are  $2,000,000  for  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Chan- 
nel that  was  provided  by  the  Public  Works  Administration. 

Preliminary  examinations  and  survey  reports  authorized  by  the 
Eivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  August  30,  1935,  have  been  assigned  to 
my  office  as  follows : 

Sandy  Hook  Bay,  off  Atlantic  Highlands,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
viding an  anchorage  area ; 

Shark  Eiver ; 

Passaic  Eiver  from  the  Eighth  Street  Bridge,  Wallington,  to 
Passaic  Street  Bridge  at  Garfield ; 
Keyport  Harbor ;  and 
Way  Cake  Creek. 
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In  addition,  I  have  been  designated  by  the  War  Department  to 
act  on  boards  as  follows,  of  which  I  am  the  senior  member : 
The  Delaware  and  Karitan  Canal ; 

The  New  Jersey  Intra-Coastal  Waterway  from  Shrewsbury  River 
to  the  Delaware  Bay  above  Cape  May  by  way  of  Manasquan,  Barnegat 
Canal,  and  including  an  entrance  thereto  through  Barnegat  Inlet ; 

The  waterway  from  the  Hudson  River  at  or  near  Piermont, 
New  York,  to  a  point  at  or  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Hacken- 
sack  River. 

I  have  been  designated  by  the  War  Department  on  a  committee 
to  examine  into  the  application  of  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New 
York  for  a  Foreign  Trade  Zone  to  be  established  at  Staten  Island, 
and  there  will  be  a  public  hearing  held  in  New  York  City  on  Novem- 
ber 12  in  regard  to  that. 

Now,  as  to  wrecks : 

Sections  15,  19  and  20  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1899,  relate  to  the 
removal  of  wrecks.    .    .  . 

The  Act  of  March  3,  1899,  assigns  duties  to  the  District  Engineers 
as  agents  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  but  the  Coast  Guard  shall  act  in 
some  emergencies.  Admiral  Hamlet  gave  you  information  in  regard 
to  the  functions  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  I  won't  touch  on  that,  but 
I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  District 
Engineers  work  closely  together  and  with  complete  co-operation. 
Each  has  his  own  particular  sphere  of  influence,  so  to  speak,  and  our 
relations  are  entirely  and  altogether  harmonious. 

[After  quoting  the  law  with  regard  to  wrecks  and  discussing  the 
co-operative  activities  of  other  branches  of  the  Government  service, 
Colonel  Ardery  continued.] 

As  I  said,  the  Coast  Guard's  assistance  to  vessels  in  distress  has 
been  without  cost. 

The  "Morro  Castle" 

Now,  in  the  case  of  the  "Morro  Castle,"  which  burned  and  went 
ashore  thirteen  months  ago  : 

The  Navy  Department  early  manifested  an  interest  in  securing 
the  hull  with  a  view  to  using  it  as  a  tender  or  an  auxiliary  of 
some  sort. 

The  Public  Works  Administration  made  $180,000  available  and 
the  Navy  actually  started  its  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  wreckage.  However,  the  Comptroller  General  ruled  that 
such  funds  were  not  properly  applicable  to  such  purposes,  so  the 
wreck  then  fell  in  the  lap  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  under  date 
of  October  20  the  charterers  and  owners  of  the  "Morro  Castle"  wrote 
to  Secretary  of  War  a  letter  abandoning  the  "Morro  Castle"  and 
disclaiming  further  interest  in  it. 

Therefore,  we  have  the  formal  abandonment  of  the  wreck  on 
October  20,  and  on  October  31  the  Chief  of  Engineers  issued  specifica- 
tions and  invited  bids  to  be  opened  on  November  5  in  his  office.  I 
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proceeded  to  Washington  and  opened  the  bids  at  noon  on  November  5, 
canvassed  the  bids,  made  my  recommendations,  which  were  approved, 
and  the  award  of  the  contract  was  made  to  Merrit,  Chapman  &  Scott 
Corporation  for  $150,000.  The  contract  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  both 
parties  and  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  I  issued  notice 
to  the  contractor  to  proceed ;  he  acknowledged  receipt  that  same  day 
and  instantly  made  arrangements  and  placed  in  my  hands  a  cer- 
tified check  for  $75,000  in  lieu  of  the  bond,  and  by  four-thirty  that 
afternoon  all  his  preliminaries  were  completed.  The  contractor  had 
contacted  his  field  force  in  New  York  City  and  they,  under  a  force, 
actually  started  for  Asbury  Park,  and  on  the  morning  of  November  6 
work  started  incidental  to  the  removal.  So  we  have  a  little  speed 
in  the  Second  District  also.  (Applause.) 

The  contract  called  for  the  removal  of  the  wreck  and  the  towing 
of  it  away.  If  the  Navy  wanted  the  wreck  it  was  to  be  towed  to  the 
Navy  Yard  and  turned  over.  If  the  Navy,  after  the  vessel  floated, 
did  not  care  for  it,  it  was  to  be  taken  to  sea  and  sunk  in  not  less 
than  one  hundred  fathoms  of  water. 

The  bidder  was  given  an  opportunity  to  state  the  time  which 
would  be  required  to  complete  his  obligations  under  the  contract, 
and  the  successful  bidder  named  one  month,  which,  considering  the 
time  he  was  allowed  after  receiving  the  notice  to  proceed,  would 
make  the  date  of  completion  December  8  of  that  same  year. 

The  contract  provided  also  that  instead  of  having  the  contractor 
assume  all  the  risk  which  may  result  in  case  of  a  severe  storm, 
breaking  up  the  wreck,  and  making  it  impossible  to  float  it  by 
ordinary  means,  it  was  provided  in  the  contract  that  if  such  a  storm 
took  place  and  if  the  vessel  was  broken  up  so  that  in  my  opinion  it 
could  not  be  floated,  the  contract  was  to  be  terminated  and  the 
contractor  paid  off  on  the  basis  of  cost  plus  ten  per  cent.,  but  in  no 
case  to  exceed  the  contract  consideration  of  $150,000.  In  order  to 
determine  the  proper  cost  item  it  was  stipulated  that  I  should  agree 
on  a  schedule,  a  plant  rental  charge,  so-called,  for  the  use  of  his 
equipment,  and  he  was  to  submit  certified  payrolls  showing  the  ex- 
penditures for  labor  and  materials,  but  it  happened  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  utilize  those  figures ;  he  was  paid  off  on  the  original 
basis  of  the  original  contract  consideration. 

His  first  duty  on  entering  the  scene  of  activity  was  to  construct 
aboard  the  "Morro  Castle"  a  shelter  for  his  employees,  two  or  three 
score  of  them,  and  he  built  a  wooden  shack  on  the  main  dining 
saloon  floor,  on  D  deck,  and  installed  bunks,  steam  heat,  electric  lights, 
and  so  forth,  so  that  after  a  few  days  ashore  the  personnel  moved 
aboard  the  "Morro  Castle"  and  remained  there.  Electricity  was 
secured  for  his  use  from  the  commercial  lines  at  Asbury  Park  by 
stringing  a  wire  from  the  convention  hall  to  the  ship.  Fresh  water 
was  run  aboard  through  a  rubber  hose  swung  from  a  line  connecting 
the  ship  and.  the  hall,  although  fresh  water  was  placed  aboard  in 
tanks  for  emergency  use. 
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Contrary  to  general  belief,  the  actual  pulling-  of  the  ship  off  the 
beach  was  not  done  by  sheer  strength,  but  the  contractor  placed  six 
heavy  anchors  twelve  hundred  feet  eastward  of  the  ship  and  con- 
nected with  tackle  on  board  the  ship,  which,  in  turn,  was  fed  by 
steel  hoisting  engines ;  he  installed  that  aboard  and  the  slack  was 
always  taken  up  in  the  line  at  the  time  of  high  tide  and  when 
conditions  were  otherwise  favorable,  the  idea  being  that  towboats 
were  hooked  on,  putting  the  lines  to  the  stern  of  the  boat  and  with 
the  slack  always  maintained  with  the  lines  the  tendency  was  to  move 
towards  the  anchors. 

On  November  26,  I  think  it  was,  quite  an  easterly  storm  came 
up  and  the  ship  moved  as  much  as  sixty  feet,  but  the  contractor  was 
not  ready  to  trim  the  ship  and  he  pumped  water  aboard,  making 
the  ship  heavy,  so  as  to  set  on  the  bottom,  and  keep  free  movement 
from  it  as  a  result  of  the  storm,  and  later  on  he  put  in  seacocks  by 
drilling  holes  through  the  side  of  the  hull  and  made  it  possible  to 
permit  proper  action  in  respect  to  that. 

But  he  was  faced  with  the  problem  of  moving  sixty-five  hundred 
barrels  of  fuel  oil  that  were  on  the  ship,  and  this  was  done ;  the 
oil  was  down  principally  on  the  bottom,  forward,  and  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  vessel  listed  on  the  sand  hump,  and  the  action  of  the  tide 
and  the  storm  worked,  the  two  of  them,  the  stern  of  the  ship  up  and 
down,  and  there  was  a  rupture  of  some  of  this,  and  the  oil  escaped, 
and  this  was  of  such  high  specific  gravity  that  in  order  to  pump  it 
out  it  had  to  be  heated  first,  and  one  of  the  subjects  of  interest  was 
the  pumping  of  the  oil  overboard,  and  his  first  task  was  to  pump 
out  the  water  so  as  to  lighten  the  ship  and  float  it.  Then  the  oil 
was  pumped  out,  after  heating  it,  by  a  steam  coil,  and  that  was 
handled  through  a  hose  line  into  tanks  aboard  scows  alongside  of 
the  "Morro  Castle,"  and  that  is  one  of  the  difficulties  that  the 
contractor  had. 

Still  another  difficulty  was  that  the  "Morro  Castle"  carried  a 
cargo  of  about  four  hundred  tons  of  green  calf  hides.  They  were  in 
the  holds  for  some  time  and  when  these  were  opened  and  the  breeze 
blew  towards  Asbury  Park  there  was  quite  an  urge  on  the  part  of 
the  natives  to  get  the  ship  off  promptly;  actually  the  fragrance  of 
the  hides  acted  as  a  spur  to  speed  upon  the  removal  operations. 

Meanwhile,  the  Navy  Department  had  sent  some  mechanics 
down  to  investigate  the  damage  to  the  ship,  even  while  the  vessel 
was  still  on  the  beach,  and  finally,  after  all  of  these  operations  and 
after  the  contractor  had  overrun  his  time  for  completion  and  was 
lamenting  the  fact  that  here  was  a  case  where  fair  weather  was 
only  delaying  his  operations,  finally  on  March  14,  about  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  a  couple  of  hours  before  high  tide,  the  vessel  was 
released  from  its  clutch  on  the  beach  and  they  dropped  their  lines 
out  and  towed  it  to  Graves  End  Bay,  New  York  City,  on  the  14th. 

On  the  16th  a  board  of  naval  officers  boarded  the  ship  and  made 
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a  thorough  inspection,  and  before  noon  reported  that  the  Navy  was 
not  further  interested  in  the  "Morro  Castle"  and  stated  their  reasons. 
Meanwhile,  it  having  been  up  on  the  beach  so  long,  there  was  a 
buckling  of  the  hull  and  many  plates  were  buckled  and  broken  and 
some  shafting  was  out  of  line,  and  the  boat  itself  was  not  true,  and 
it  was  felt  that  the  Navy  expenditure  to  place  it  in  condition  was 
far  in  excess  then  of  any  benefit  that  it  could  derive  from  it,  so 
that  same  afternoon  I  went  to  my  office  and  issued  specifications 
and  invited  bids  for  the  sale  of  the  hull.  I  issued  the  bids,  and  they 
were  opened  on  the  25th,  and  I  made  an  award  on  the  27th  and 
turned  the  ship  over  to  the  Union  Shipbuilding  Company  in  Baltimore 
on  the  29th,  and  that  same  day  it  left  New  York  Harbor  as  a  tow 
to  be  taken  and  broken  up  for  scrap  and,  according  to  my  last  report 
from  the  Baltimore  District,  indications  are  that  it  has  been  cut 
down  to  the  main  deck  and  five  thousand  tons  of  scrap  have  been 
taken  off  and  this  week  it  is  expected  that  the  remainder  will  be 
hauled  out  on  the  ways  and  the  work  will  be  completed. 

So  ends  the  proud  story  of  the  "Morro  Castle,"  a  palatial  liner 
built  in  1930  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $4,000,000,  which  was  eventually 
sold  for  scrap  for  the  sum  of  $33,605. 

I  may  say,  incidentally,  due  to  his  delay  in  getting  the  ship  off 
the  beach,  the  contractor  had  to  be  charged  something  like  $3,600, 
which  covered  the  Government's  inspection  charges  subsequent  to  the 
date  fixed  for  the  demands  of  the  contract  to  be  met,  so  that  instead 
of  getting  $150,000  he  got  that  sum  less  $3,600. 

Now,  the  above  sketch  has,  I  hope,  afforded  you  a  rough  idea 
as  to  how  a  District  Engineer  spends  some  of  his  time  between  con- 
ventions. At  that,  I  have  refrained  from  discussing  the  strictly 
military  duties  performed  by  me  and  have  omitted  reference  to  the 
river  and  harbor  and  other  works  under  my  charge  in  Puerto  Kico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

As  this  Association  and  other  friends  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
well  know,  frequent  attempts  have  been  made  to  take  away  river 
and  barbor  work  from  the  Engineers.  Such  efforts  have  not  only 
failed  of  realization,  but  the  pendulum  has  swung  the  other  way. 
The  last  Congress  enunciated  a  policy  which  to  us  in  the  Corps  is 
most  gratifying.  The  Eivers  and  Harbors  Act  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  August  30,  1935,  provides  that  "Hereafter,  Federal  investiga- 
tions and  improvements  of  rivers  and  harbors,  and  other  waterways, 
shall  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  and  shall  be  prosecuted  by  the 
War  Department  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  except  as  otherwise 
specifically  provided  by  Act  of  Congress." 

Although  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  been  carrying  on  river  and 
harbor  work  through  the  years,  not  until  now  has  the  assignment 
of  such  duties  been  definitely  established  by  law. 

To  our  friends  in  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association 
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and  elsewhere  who  have  labored  long  to  further  the  enactment  of 
the  legislation  just  cited,  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  as  a 
member  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the 
responsibility  that  goes  with  the  execution  of  our  duties,  and  I  do 
want  to  assure  you  that  as  in  the  past  the  Army  Engineers  will 
remain  true  to  their  trust.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  It  is  because  of  our  great  faith  in  the  Corps 
of  Army  Engineers  that  we  have  consistently  in  our  Conventions 
endorsed  their  work  and  expressed  our  appreciation  of  their  con- 
structive and  faithful  service  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

We  thought  this  recital  of  the  story  of  the  wreck  and  removal 
of  the  "Morro  Castle"  would  be  interesting,  for  a  goodly  number  of 
us  saw  the  vessel  as  she  lay  in  the  sand  outside  of  Asbury  Park, 
and  we  surmised  the  task  it  would  be  for  some  one  to  get  it  away. 
Under  the  general  direction  of  the  Army  Engineers,  as  indicated, 
that  task  was  successfully  accomplished. 

The  Army  Engineers  can  do  anything  if  we  give  them  the  money. 
(Applause.) 

Now,  we  have  as  the  next  speaker,  another  fine  representative 
of  the  United  States  Army  Engineer  Corps,  the  officer  commanding 
the  Charleston  District,  a  very  important  one,  since  there  is  about 
to  be  finished  there,  the  last  or  "missing  link"  of  the  Intra-Coastal 
Waterway  in  the  South.  I  have  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you 
Colonel  W.  G.  Caples,  District  Engineer  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
(Applause.) 


IN  THE  CHARLESTON  DISTRICT 

W.  G.  Caples,  U.  S.  A. 

Colonel  Caples  :  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  am  supposed  to  make  a 
report  on  work,  I  have  noticed  one  thing  lacking  in  this  Convention, 
and  that  is  there  are  no  Charlestonians  present.  I  have  heard  people 
mentioned  from  other  states  and  regret  that  there  are  no  Charleston- 
ians here  because  there  should  be.  I  appear  to  be  the  only  one  who 
can  represent  the  city.  Just  what  it  requires  to  be  a  Charlestonian 
I  am  not  quite  sure.  I  know  that  one  gentleman  told  me  he  was 
brought  there  in  his  infancy  and  could  never  be  a  Charlestonian 
even  if  he  lived  there  for  eighty  years.  He  hoped  his  grandchildren 
might  some  day  become  Charlestonians.  My  people  have  been  Mis- 
sourians  for  a  century  and  my  father's  people,  for  example,  were 
Marylanders  for  two  centuries,  and  my  mother's  people  were  Vir- 
ginians for  two  centuries,  so  it  is  manifestly  hopeless  that  I  can  be  a 
real  Charlestonian ;  still  I  will  do  my  best  to  pinch  hit. 

I  have  heard  some  cities  mention  the  fact  that  they  had  churches, 
others  that  they  had  a  bell,  more  or  less  apologizing  for  the  fact 
that  the  bell  had  been  impaired  by  a  crack,  but  may  I  say  that  the 
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bells  of  St.  Michael's  are  in  good  order  and  those  who  live  in  hearing 
distance  of  them  are  almost  in  Heaven  already.  I  think  I  heard 
some  one  else  mention  a  terrestrial  paradise  on  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Savannah  River,  at  Augusta,  I  believe.  I  had  been  under  the 
impression  that  I  had  been  there  a  dozen  times  or  so  in  the  past  year, 
but  on  my  return  I  will  have  to  get  out  the  car  and  go  where  the 
Standard  Oil  map  says  Augusta  is  and  take  another  look  to  make 
sure  that  I  did  not  follow  the  wrong  road. 

We  have  no  jealousy  for  those  who  have  churches,  bells  and 
steeples  elsewhere,  because  we  are  quite  content,  as  Charleston  is  the 
place,  as  you  know,  where  the  Ashley  River  joins  the  Cooper  to  form 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

I  have  heard  something  of  a  "missing  link"  in  New  Jersey,  but,  of 
course,  Charleston  has  the  missing  link. 

Since  March  4  has  lost  its  former  significance,  down  in  South 
Carolina  we  are  trying  to  give  the  date  a  new  significance  by 
scheduling  on  March  4,  1936,  the  completion  of  the  initial  cut  through 
the  missing  link  of  the  Intra-Coastal  Waterway.  On  this  day  expire 
the  contracts  for  making  the  cut  and  for  building  a  bridge  across 
the  waterway  just  west  of  Myrtle  Beach.  So,  if  all  goes  as  planned, 
March  4,  1936,  will  see  for  the  first  time  a  continuous  intra-coastal 
waterway  from  Trenton,  N.  J.,  to  Miami,  Fla.  Prospects  are  bright 
for  completing  the  dredging  on  time.  The  Standard  Dredging  Com- 
pany, which  has  the  contract,  has  pumped  dams  across  the  canal 
behind  its  dredges  and  raised  the  water  inside  about  16  feet  and 
has  thus  been  able  to  put  on  more  dredges  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  possible  and  to  speed  up  the  completion  of  the  work  by 
about  a  year.  The  contractors  now  promise  to  finish  the  cut  as  a 
Christmas  present.  The  bridge  is  giving  a  bit  of  trouble.  During 
the  exceptionally  wet  season  this  year,  the  wettest  summer  on  record 
in  South  Carolina,  the  banks  slipped  and  started  pushing  a  1,000-ton 
pier  about.  It  will  take  a  little  time  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  but 
unless  something  new  and  unexpected  happens,  the  bridge  also  should 
be  completed  by  March  4,  1936. 

As  in  all  newly  dredged  channels,  when  the  cut  is  opened  there 
will  be  some  cleaning  up  work  to  do  before  navigation  will  be  reliably 
established.  Although  the  methods  the  contractors  are  using  in  the 
dredging  have  materially  hastened  completion  of  the  work,  there  is 
reason  to  expect  that  when  the  water  is  released  there  will  be  some 
caving  of  saturated  banks — perhaps  sufficient  to  cause  interruption 
of  navigation.  Then,  too,  the  work  has  been  going  on  now  some- 
thing like  three  years  and,  with  no  current  in  the  channel  back 
of  the  dredges,  naturally  silt  has  settled  in  the  still  water  and  formed 
some  shoals  which  will  have  to  be  removed.  We  expect  to  get  at  this 
work  just  as  soon  as  funds  can  be  made  available.  It  now  looks 
like,  subject  possibly  to  some  interruption  by  caving  banks,  that 
part  of  the  northern  run  of  yachts  from  Florida  will  be  able  to 
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use  the  cut  next  spring-  and  to  avoid  the  dangerous  sea  voyage  from 
Winyah  Bay  to  Cape  Fear  Kiver.  By  the  autumn  of  1936  any  boat 
able  to  negotiate  a  channel  8  feet  deep  at  mean  low  water  should  be 
able  to  pass  througfe  the  missing  link  without  difficulty  and  any 
one  able  to  negotiate  a  channel  7  feet  deep  at  mean  low  water  should 
be  able  to  pass  through  all  the  way  to  Miami  without  difficulty. 

Between  Winyah  Bay  and  Charleston  we  have  finished  a  rectifica- 
tion of  channel  and  a  deepening  to  10  feet  at  mean  low  water. 
There  has  been  some  shoaling  in  this  section,  but  we  have  let  two 
contracts  for  the  removal  of  shoals  and  have  purchased  a  small 
dredge  to  take  care  of  emergency  work.  Boats  drawing  5.5  feet 
now  use  the  channel  regularly.  So,  regardless  of  the  rate  of  main- 
tenance dredging,  craft  able  to  use  a  7-foot  channel  from  Miami 
will  find  little  difficulty  in  this  reach  today  and,  as  the  maintenance 
dredging  proceeds,  should  find  none  at  all  in  the  future. 

Between  Charleston  and  Beaufort,  S.  C,  we  have  made  a  number 
of  important  changes.  None  very  extensive,  yet  each  to  overcome 
a  difficulty  which  the  boats  formerly  experienced.  In  the  Stono 
River  we  have  deepened  the  rock  shoals  cut  to  9  feet  at  mean  low 
water.  While  yachts  will  have  to  hold  strictly  to  the  marked  chan- 
nel, they  need  no  longer  fear  being  set  down  on  a  rock  bottom  by 
an  extremely  low  tide  unless  they  draw  more  than  6  to  7  feet.  We 
have  cut  through  the  two  bends  in  the  Dawho  River  so  that  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  spend  an  hour  visiting  and  revisiting  that 
house  on  the  shore  while  trying  to  make  the  bridge  always  visible 
just  ahead.  Where  Watts  Cut  enters  South  Edisto  River,  we  have 
changed  the  direction  of  the  cut  so  that  no  longer  does  the  ebb  tide 
cause  a  boat  to  list  badly  and  make  navigation  difficult.  We  now 
have  a  contract  for  cutting  a  channel  between  the  Ashepoo  and 
Coosaw  Rivers  so  that  yachts  may  avoid  the  longer  and  sometimes 
dangerous  passage  through  St.  Helena  Sound.  This  work  is  in 
progress,  but  will  not  likely  be  finished  in  time  for  the  spring  run 
of  yachts  in  1936.  However,  it  should  be  finished  in  time  for  the 
autumn  run  the  same  year. 

During  the  year's  current  maintenance  we  shall  deepen  a  few 
more  of  the  rock  shoals  scattered  throughout  the  reach  so  as  to  give 
excess  depth  through  them. 

The  work  described  above  completes  all  existing  projects  for 
the  Intra-Coastal  Waterway  within  the  limits  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
District.  The  most  important  result  of  the  work  is,  of  course,  to 
eliminate  the  dangerous  sea  voyage  between  the  Cape  Fear  River  and 
Winyah  Bay,  which  has  done  so  much  to  retard  the  use  of  the 
waterway.  As  you  know,  small  craft  sometimes  have  had  to  wait 
as  much  as  a  month  to  get  weather  conditions  suitable  for  the  run. 
Now,  when  there  is  no  period  of  waiting,  there  should  be  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  boat  owners  who  are  able  to  make  use  of  this 
waterway.    Next  in  importance,  probably,  is  the  deepening  of  the 
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channel.  Previous  to  work  described  above,  the  ruling  depth  occurred 
in  the  reach  between  Winyah  Bay  and  Charleston  and  was  only  3  feet 
at  mean  low  water.  The  ruling-  depths  are  now,  at  mean  lower  water, 
8  feet  between  Cape  Fear  Eiver  and  Winyah  Bay,  10  feet  between 
Winyah  Bay  and  Charleston,  and  7  feet  south  from  Charleston  all 
the  way  to  Miami,  Fla.  Next  in  importance  is  probably  the  reduc- 
tion in  distance,  as  follows:  _ 

Miles  reduction 

in  distance 

Cape  Fear  River  to  Winyah  Bay    10 

Winyah  Bay  to  Charleston    8 

Charleston  to  Beaufort    6 

Total    24 

Finally,  there  are  the  minor  items,  such  as  easing  up  conditions 
on  the  rock  shoals,  eliminating  bad  cross  currents,  and  generally 
making  navigation  safer  and  easier. 

With  the  completion  of  new  work  under  existing  projects,  the 
next  problem  is  maintenance.  During  the  past  thirty  years  there 
has  come  about  a  new  view  on  the  subject  of  maintenance.  Back  in 
1905,  when  T  first  started  on  river  and  harbor  work,  we  interpreted 
the  acts  of  Congress  very  strictly.  If  the  act  stated  that  a  channel 
should  be  10  feet  deep  at  mean  low  water,  we  tried  to  dredge  as 
nearly  to  10  feet  and  no  more  as  we  could.  Were  it  possible  to 
dredge  exactly  to  the  given  depth,  it  is  clear  that  a  channel  dredged 
to  10  feet  would  be  something  less  than  a  10-foot  channel  if  anybody 
dropped  so  much  as  a  pocket  handkerchief  overboard.  Under  the 
old  system,  the  channel  was  dredged  to  the  project  depth,  then 
allowed  to  shoal  up  two  or  three  feet  before  maintenance  dredging 
was  begun.  What  the  boats  had  available  for  use  was  not  a  channel 
of  the  project  depth,  but  a  channel  of  somewhat  less  depth.  In  recent 
years  we  have  come  to  take  a  more  liberal  view  of  the  matter. 
What  is  the  intention  of  the  law  in  specifying  the  depth  of  a  channel? 
What  is  in  the  minds  of  the  law-makers  who  have  made  the  law? 
Is  it  not  to  give  the  user  of  the  channel  the  depth  stated,  not  for  a 
day  or  two  just  after  dredging,  but  for  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days  a  year,  year  in  and  year  out?  Such  would  seem  to  be  the  more 
reasonable  interpretation.  If  this  interpretation  be  taken,  it  is  then 
necessary  in  dredging  a  channel  to  dredge  to  the  required  depth  and 
then  to  some  greater  depth  so  that  dredging  operations  for  mainte- 
nance can  be  commenced  before  the  shoals  reduce  the  depth  in  the  chan- 
nel below  that  provided  for  in  the  law.  On  account  of  limited  funds, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  do  this  in  the  initial  dredging  of  the  Intra- 
Coastal  Waterway  and  shall  have  to  work  it  out  gradually  as  main- 
tenance is  done.  How  much  overdepth  should  be  given  depends,  of 
course,  on  the  amount  and  rate  of  shoaling.  In  most  cases  an  addi- 
tional depth  of  two  or  three  feet  would  be  enough  and  redredging 
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operations  would  be  undertaken  when  the  channel  had  shoaled  up  to 
within  a  foot  or  less  of  the  project  depth.  In  a  few  locations,  though, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  deeper.  Our  outstanding  case  is  the  2,000  feet 
of  the  Estherville-Minim  Creek  Canal  just  next  to  Winyah  Bay.  Here 
each  rise  of  the  Peedee  River  sends  down  a  heavy  bed  load  of  mud 
which  moves  into  the  canal  and  plugs  it,  leaving  a  bar  which  main- 
tains itself  at  a  depth  of  only  3  feet  below  mean  low  water.  This 
bar  can  be  put  in  by  a  flood  in  the  surprisingly  short  time  of  two  or 
three  weeks.  In  order  to  have  time  to  get  a  dredge  up  there  and 
start  operations  before  this  reach  is  plugged  to  less  than  project 
depth,  it  is  necessary  to  dredge  out  each  time  to  16  feet  to  insure 
having  a  10-foot  channel.  Although  it  will  take  several  years  to 
accomplish  the  result,  we  hope  to  give  you  reliably  the  full  project 
depth  throughout  the  waterway  in  the  Charleston  District. 

The  work  about  to  be  completed  on  March  4,  1936,  has  been  made 
possible  to  no  small  extent  by  the  activities  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association  in  securing  Congressional  approval  of  the 
project  and  the  appropriation  of  funds  therefor.  When  the  present 
contracts  are  completed,  we  shall  have  spent  in  the  Charleston  Dis- 
trict alone  about  $4,984,500  (including  $505,000  for  bridges)  for  new 
work  on  the  Intra-Coastal  Waterway.  Just  what  have  we  gotten 
for  this  expenditure?  Taking  the  Intra-Coastal  Waterway  as  a  whole, 
one  starts  at  Maine  and  comes  to  New  York  with  good  depth  all 
the  way.  The  navigation  is  interrupted  between  New  York  Harbor 
and  the  Delaware,  an  item  in  which  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways 
Association  is  now  much  interested.  From  Trenton,  N.  J.,  to  Wil- 
mington, N.  C,  there  is  a  channel  with  ruling  depth  of  12  feet.  From 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  to  Miami,  Fla.,  there  will  be  opened  on  March  4, 
1936,  a  channel  with  a  ruling  depth  of  7  feet.  Evidently,  the  Intra- 
Coastal  Waterway  is  incomplete.  A  waterway  with  a  gap  and  two 
different  ruling  depths  is  almost  like  a  railroad  with  a  bridge  out 
and  two  gauges  for  the  track.  To  make  the  waterway  usable 
throughout  it  will  naturally  be  necessary  to  cut  through  the  obstruc- 
tion and  to  establish  a  single  ruling  depth. 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  feature  of  cutting  through  the  obstruction, 
as  this  will  probably  be  discussed  by  others  more  familiar  with  the 
subject,  but  I  do  want  to  say  something  about  the  ruling  depth. 

A  depth  of  12  feet  at  mean  low  water  is  one  on  which  com- 
mercial cargo  can  be  handled  with  profit.  A  depth  of  7  feet  at  mean 
low  water  is  one  on  which  only  a  few  local  cargoes  can  be  profitably 
carried  and  which  in  general  is  sufficient  only  for  pleasure  craft. 
Thus  we  have  a  channel  which  pleasure  craft  may  use  from  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  to  Miami,  Fla.,  but  which  through  commerce  may  use  only 
from  Trenton  to  Wilmington,  N.  C.  I  do  not  belittle  the  value 
of  a  yacht  channel.  If  public  parks  and  live-saving  stations  are 
worth  while,  so  is  a  yacht  channel.  But,  the  full  value  of  the  water- 
way can  not  be  realized  unless  a  depth  sufficient  for  hauling  general 
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cargo  exists  throughout.  Therefore,  it  would  appear  that  the  next 
logical  step  in  the  development  of  the  Intra-Coastal  Waterway  might 
be  the  extension  of  the  12-foot  depth  south  from  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

For  general  commerce,  it  would  appear  that  the  Intra-Coastal 
WTaterway  is  more  than  anything  else  an  extension  of  the  Great 
Lakes  system.  In  the  coastwise  trade,  craft  which  have  to  operate 
in  narrow  and  shallow  channels  can  not  equal  ocean  ships  in  speed, 
capacity,  or  convenience.  So,  no  matter  what  in  reason  may  be  done 
with  the  Intra-Coastal  Waterway,  the  great  bulk  of  our  coastwise 
commerce  appears  likely  to  remain  best  handled  by  ocean-going  ships. 
With  the  Great  Lakes  ports,  the  matter  is  different,  These  ports  are 
not  able  to  load  ships  and  send  them  economically  to  our  coastwise 
ports.  It  is  true  that  some  foreign  ships  now  come  into  the  Great 
Lakes,  but  they  have  to  discharge  and  take  on  part  cargoes  at  Quebec 
or  Montreal  and  the  voyage  around  to  our  southern  coast  by  way  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  is  long,  dangerous,  and  expensive.  To  over- 
come this  disadvantage,  the  Lake  ports  started  using  what  is  called 
a  motor  ship  and  is  really  a  self-propelled  barge,  so  constructed  as  to 
be  able  to  get  under  the  bridges  over  the  Erie  Canal  which  appear 
to  have  been  designed  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  canal  and  were  suc- 
cessful in  destroying  commerce  on  that  waterway  so  long  as  steam 
was  the  only  available  motive  power.  There  is  now  a  regular  service 
by  these  motor  ships  between  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia, 
and  occasional  trips  are  reported  to  have  been  made  to  Boston.  The 
operating  cost  of  these  craft  is  surprisingly  low.  Roughly,  a  fully 
loaded  motor  ship  of  2,500  tons  costs  about  one-third  as  much  to 
operate  as  is  the  cost  of  barge  movement,  or  about  one-seventh  as 
much  as  is  the  cost  of  rail  movement.  Because  of  this  extremely 
low  cost  of  operation,  the  cheapest  route  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
points  on  our  eastern  and  southern  seaboard  is  by  motor  ship  through 
the  Erie  Canal.  But  as  the  motor  ships  are  suited  only  to  very  short 
sea  runs  in  quiet  weather,  to  carry  the  commerce  of  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  South  Atlantic  coast  economically  requires  a  channel  through 
the  Intra-Coastal  Waterway  equal  in  depth  to  the  channel  through 
the  Erie  Canal,  at  present  12  feet,  which  is  another  argument  for 
the  extension  of  the  12-foot  channel  south  from  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  nowadays  about  whether  or  not  our  water- 
way improvements  are  justified.  So  far  as  provision  for  yachts  and 
other  pleasure  craft  is  concerned,  justification  is  more  or  less  a 
matter  of  opinion.  To  arrive  at  any  exact  determination  on  this 
point,  one  would  have  to  be  able  to  state  just  what  is  the  money 
value  of  human  pleasure  and  just  what  is  the  money  value  of  human 
life.  Other  commerce,  though,  can  be  exactly  measured  in  money 
value.  Still,  it  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  get  any  true  picture  of  the 
value  of  our  waterways  until  we  have  a  more  reasonable  system  of 
making  rates.  It  seems  to  require  no  proof  that  a  fair  rate  is  the 
cost  of  movement  plus  a  reasonable  profit  thereon.    Our  rates,  how- 
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ever,  are  still  made  on  the  basis  of  all  the  traffic  will  bear.  Two 
articles  costing  the  carrier  exactly  the  same  to  move  frequently 
bear  very  different  rates.  In  some  cases  the  rate  for  one  is  five 
times  as  much  as  the  rate  for  the  other,  simply  because  the  traffic 
will  bear  it  in  one  case  and  will  not  in  the  other.  This  feature  enters 
very  strongly  into  the  usability  of  our  waterways.  Land  carriers 
are  universal  carriers.  Water  carriers,  other  than  ocean-going  ships, 
in  general,  are  not ;  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  limited  to 
such  cargoes  as  are  not  affected  by  the  speed  or  convenience  of  the 
carrier. 

This  makes  it  a  very  simple  matter  for  the  land  carrier  to  reduce 
one  or  two  rates  without  any  reduction  in  the  others  and  to  keep 
water  carriers  from  operating.  True,  there  is  a  certain  benefit  even 
then  from  the  waterway,  in  that  it  holds  down  the  land  rates ;  but 
when  we  have  the  power  to  fix  the  land  rates  as  we  see  fit,  it  would 
appear  to  be  more  reasonable  to  require  that  our  system  of  rate- 
making  be  based  on  cost  plus  a  fair  profit ;  and  were  this  done,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  any  waterway  now  constructed  would  have  traffic 
enough  to  give  it  generous  justification.  (Applause.) 

Colonel  Caples  (continuing)  :  Gentlemen,  I  am  tempted  very 
much  to  return  to  the  easy  task  of  pinch-hitting  for  Charleston,  but 
I  notice  on  this  program  that  there  is  an  unwritten  law  that  no 
talk  in  this  Convention  may  go  over  twenty  minutes  and,  being  a 
law-abiding  citizen,  I  thank  you  for  your  attention.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  That  is  an  unwritten  law,  Colonel  Caples, 
and  it  is  strictly  observed.  Even  the  President  does  not  talk  more 
than  twenty  minutes.  (Laughter.) 

Now,  Colonel,  why  cannot  we  have  an  understanding  between 
Boston  and  Charleston?  If  Boston  is  coming  out  of  its  old  reserve 
(and  we  do  not  admit  any  reserve)  and  they  have  opened  up  their 
doors  and  welcomed  us  from  all  over  the  Atlantic  Coast,  why  not 
Charleston?  We  ask  you,  Colonel,  to  carry  back  to  Charleston  the 
message  that  if  Charlestonians  will  join  the  Association  we  will  begin 
to  know  the  people  of  Charleston  and  they  Avill  begin  to  know  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania. 

We  had  a  Convention  in  Charleston  once  and  we  enjoyed  our- 
selves there,  and  we  expect  to  go  there  again  some  time.  Tell  them 
to  join  hands  with  us. 

You  have  coined  a  phrase  today  and  Charleston  should  never 
forget  it.  Let's  see — down  where  "the  Ashley  River  joins  the  Cooper 
River  to  form  the  Atlantic  Ocean."  That's  a  new  one,  and  it's  worth 
while.  (Laughter.) 

Going  further  south  we  come  to  the  Savannah  District.  They 
are  progressive  there.  They  have  a  splendid  river  and  have  had 
it  dredged — a  condition  brought  about  through  early  co-operation 
with  this  Association.    We  have  been  agitating  their  improvements, 
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as  well  as  others.  They  are  now  building-  westward  from  Savannah. 
Colonel  Caples  referred  to  that,  and  Ben  Lester,  of  Augusta,  rose  to  it. 

But  Savannah  is  an  important  district  and  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
very  competent  Engineer.  He  was  to  have  talked  yesterday  so  that 
he  could  get  away,  but  we  persuaded  him  to  stay,  and  now  thank 
him  for  remaining — Colonel  Creswell  Garlington,  the  United  States 
District  Engineer  at  Savannah.  (Applause.) 


REGION  OF  THE  SAVANNAH 

Col.  Creswell  Garlington,  U.  S.  A. 

Colonel  Garlington:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  Since  coming  to 
the  Convention  on  Monday  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
Ports  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and  this  morning  we  have  listened 
to  a  description  of  the  work  in  and  about  New  York.  Now  I  have 
come  all  the  way  from  Georgia  in  company  with  Colonel  Caples, 
of  the  Charleston  District,  and  his  Honor,  the  Mayor  of  Richmond, 
and  Colonel  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Buckman,  of  Florida,  to  remind  you 
that  there  is  a  South  Atlantic  Division,  and  that  there  are  many 
waterways  of  that  section  of  the  coast,  the  deepening  of  which  will 
contribute  just  as  much  to  the  prosperity  of  that  section  as  the  work 
that  has  gone  forward  in  the  North.  (Applause.) 

The  Savannah,  Georgia,  District  includes  all  watersheds  and  har- 
bors in  the  State  of  Georgia  tributary  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
Fernandina  Harbor,  Fla.,  and  St.  Marys  River,  Ga.,  and  Fla.,  and 
their  tributary  streams ;  the  Intra-Coastal  Waterway  between  Beau- 
fort, S.  C,  and  Cumberland  Sound,  Ga.,  and  that  part  of  South 
Carolina  embracing  the  Beaufort,  Broad  and  Savannah  River  Basins. 

At  present  there  are  nine  active  projects  in  the  district,  the  prin- 
cipal ones  on  which  improvement  and  maintenance  work  have  been 
in  progress  recently  being : 

Savannah  Harbor,  Georgia, 

Brunswick  Harbor,  Georgia, 

Savannah  River  below  Augusta,  Ga.,  and 

The  Intra-Coastal  Waterway. 

Savannah  Harbor  consists  of  the  lower  22.2  miles  of  Savannah 
River  and  a  channel  of  7.2  miles  long  across  the  bar  to  the  30-foot 
depth  contour  in  the  ocean.  The  City  of  Savannah  is  about  17  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  river.  About  13  miles  above  the  city  the 
river  divides  into  two  channels,  one  of  which  again  divides  and  then 
reunites  so  that  opposite  the  city  there  are  two  branches  of  the  river. 
Just  below  the  city  these  two  channels  unite  and  again  divide  into 
two  parts,  so  that  the  waters  of  the  river  and  the  tides  flow  through 
a  number  of  channels.    In  its  original  condition,  that  which  is  now 
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the  harbor,  consisted  of  channels  lying-  between  a  large  number  of 
islands,  and  navigation  between  the  ocean  and  the  city  was  limited 
to  a  depth  of  13  feet  at  mean  low  water  on  the  bar  and  10  feet  to 
the  city  wharves. 

The  population  of  Savannah  is  about  100,000.  It  is  the  world's 
leading  market  for  naval  stores,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  cotton 
centers  in  the  Southeast.  Extensive  manufacturing  establishments 
are  located  on  the  channel,  the  newest  of  these  being  the  large  plant 
of  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company,  which  is  now  under  construction. 

The  first  appropriation  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  harbor  was  made  in  1826,  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing obstructions  sunk  in  the  channel  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  dredging  shoals.  Between  1826  and  1852,  appropriations  for 
improvement  totaled  about  $188,400.  The  first  comprehensive  plan 
of  improvement  of  the  harbor,  that  of  February  11,  1853,  was  devised 
by  a  commission  authorized  under  the  War  Department.  The  plan 
consisted  of  widening  and  straightening-  certain  channels,  building  a 
jetty  and  certain  deflective  works,  and  dredging  on  the  bar.  After 
this,  various  projects  for  improving  the  harbor  were  adopted  and 
worked  on  until  1889,  when  a  careful  study  was  made  with  a  view 
to  further  improvement.  Based  on  this  study,  a  project  was  approved 
in  1890,  providing  for  a  depth  of  26  feet  at  high  water  from  the  city 
to  the  sea.  This  depth  was  to  be  obtained  in  general  by  widening 
the  channels  at  certain  localities,  closing  side  channels,  regulation  of 
width  by  contraction  works,  construction  of  parallel  training  walls 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  dredging.  All  the  work  contemplated 
under  this  plan,  except  the  dredging,  was  practically  completed  by 
1898,  and  the  training  walls  built  under  this  plan  fixed,  in  general, 
the  width  and  locations  of  the  channels  as  they  are  today.  All 
improvement  in  depth  that  has  been  made  since  1898,  therefore,  has 
been  made  in  a  river  whose  controlled  widths  were  originally  designed 
for  a  channel  26  feet  deep  at  high  water. 

In  1921,  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  harbor  was  begun,  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  plan  of  improvement  which  was  adopted 
by  Congress  in  1927.  Among  other  things,  the  plan  provided  for  a 
regulating  dam  in  one  of  the  lower  unimproved  channels  of  the 
river  to  increase  the  flow  in  the  improved  channel.  It  also  provided 
for  certain  enlargements  of  the  channel  where  the  river  was  too 
narrow,  for  repairs  and  extensions  of  the  original  training  walls 
and  jetties,  and  for  bank  protection.  All  of  the  works  contemplated 
by  this  plan  were  completed  with  the  exception  of  the  regulating 
dam,  and  the  hydraulics  of  the  channel  had  been  improved  under  the 
plan  to  such  an  extent  that  in  1930  there  was  a  channel  with  a  least 
depth  of  nearly  30  feet  at  mean  low  water  from  the  sea  to  the  City 
of  Savannah.  Another  examination  with  a  view  to  the  improvement 
of  the  harbor  was  authorized  by  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of 
July  3,  1930,  and  the  resulting  plan  of  improvement  was  adopted  by 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  August  30,  1935.    It  provides  for: 
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a.  Channels  of  the  following'  dimensions :  30  feet  deep 
and  generally  500  feet  wide  from  the  30-foot  contour  in  the 
ocean  to  the  quarantine  station,  10.2  miles;  thence  30  feet 
deep  and  generally  400  feet  wide  to  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Railway  bridge,  16  miles;  thence  26  feet  deep  and  300  feet 
wide  to  the  foot  of  Kings  Island,  1.3  miles;  thence  26  feet 
deep  and  200  feet  wide  to  the  vicinity  of  the  terminal  of  the 
Savannah  Creosoting  Co.,  2.1  miles;  a  total  length  of  29.6 
miles ; 

h.  Enlargement  of  contracted  portions  of  the  channel 
and  such  enlargements  of  the  channel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
smooth  out  abrupt  changes  and  for  otherwise  improving  the 
hydraulic  conditions  with  a  view  to  reducing  shoaling; 

c.  A  turning  basin  near  the  upper  end  of  the  harbor  to 
be  formed  by  widening  the  26-foot  channel  to  600  feet  for  a 
length  of  600  feet,  and  providing  proper  approaches ; 

ft.  The  maintenance  of  the  channels,  anchorage  basins, 
enlargements  at  Drakies  Cut,  Kings  Island,  West  Broad  and 
Barnard  Streets,  mooring  dolphins  near  Fort  Oglethorpe,  and 
the  existing  training  walls  and  jetties ; 

all  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,412,000  for  new  work  and  $500,000 
annually  for  the  maintenance  of  the  entire  project,  provided  that 
local  interests  shall  furnish,  without  cost  to  the  United  States, 
suitable  disposal  areas  for  the  dredged  material  as  and  when  needed, 
both  for  new  work  and  for  maintenance. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  encountered  in  connection 
with  Savannah  Harbor  is  reduction  of  its  cost  of  maintenance. 
Savannah  River  is  a  silt-bearing  stream,  the  material  brought  down 
from  the  upper  watershed  into  the  harbor  being  sand  and  a  finely 
divided  red  clay.  The  sand  is  deposited  wherever  currents  have  not 
sufficient  velocity  to  carry  it,  but  the  principal  place  of  deposit  is 
in  the  upper  harbor.  The  finely  divided  clay  is  carried  further  down- 
stream by  the  fresh  water  until  it  meets  with  the  salt  water  of 
the  harbor.  It  is  then  precipitated  in  the  form  of  slush.  The  re- 
moval of  this  slush  has  heretofore  constituted  the  principal  work  of 
maintenance  of  the  harbor  channels. 

Prior  to  1929,  all  maintenance  dredging  in  the  harbor  was  done 
with  pipe  line  dredges  which  pumped  the  material  ashore  and  sea- 
going hopper  dredges  which  carried  the  material  to  a  dumping  ground 
in  deep  water  in  the  ocean.  Beginning  about  1930,  experimental 
dredging  over  the  areas  in  which  the  slush  was  deposited  was  tried 
with  hopper  dredges.  This  experimental  dredging  consisted  of  agita- 
tion work  with  hopper  dredges  during  the  outgoing  tide,  with  a  view 
to  carrying  the  agitated  material  farther  downstream  or  out  to  sea 
by  the  natural  currents  of  the  river.  For  conditions  as  they  exist  in 
Savannah  Harbor,  this  method  of  maintenance  dredging  in  the  lower 
river  has  proved  very  successful  and  the  costs  of  maintaining  this 
section  of  the  harbor  have  been  materially  reduced.  From  1924  to 
1928,  inclusive,  the  average  annual  maintenance  cost  of  Savannah 
Harbor  was  about  $546,000.    From  1929  to  1935,  inclusive,  the  average 
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annual  maintenance  cost  of  the  harbor  was  about  $355,000  per  year. 
During-  the  first  period  mentioned,  maintenance  of  the  harbor  re- 
quired one  20-inch  pipe  line  dredge  and  one  seagoing  hopper  dredge 
full  time,  and  one  20-inch  pipe  line  dredge  and  one  seagoing  dredge 
part  time.  Maintenance  dredging  in  the  harbor  now  requires  one 
20-inch  pipe  line  dredge  full  time  and  one  seagoing'  hopper  dredge 
part  time. 

Brunswick  is  Georgia's  next  most  important  port.  It  is  the  site 
of  a  large  oil  refinery  and  its  other  industries  include  naval  stores 
manufacture,  creosoting,  box  manufacturing  and  fish  canning'.  Three 
railroads  enter  the  city. 

Until  they  were  consolidated  by  the  Eivers  and  Harbors  Act 
of  June  13,  1902,  the  improvement  of  Brunswick  Harbor  and  Bruns- 
wick Bar  were  separate  projects.  The  first  Federal  appropriation 
for  Brunswick  Harbor  was  made  in  1836  and  improvement  of  the  bar 
channel  was  begun  under  an  appropriation  made  in  1892  for  a  chan- 
nel 22  feet  deep  at  high  water.  The  consolidating  act  of  1902  pro- 
vided for  a  channel  19  feet  deep  at  low  water  across  the  bar  and 
inner  harbor  channels  21  feet  deep.  The  Act  of  March  2,  1919,  pro- 
vided for  a  27-foot  channel  across  the  bar  and  24-foot  channels  in 
the  inner  harbor.  The  j>resent  project,  which  was  approved  by  the 
Eivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  July  3,  1930,  provides  for  a  30-foot  channel 
across  the  bar  and  a  depth  of  27  feet  in  the  channels  of  the  inner 
harbor.  Deepening  of  the  bar  channels  was  partially  completed  last 
year  with  a  P.  W.  A.  allotment,  and  it  is  expected  to  finsh  the  work 
during  the  coming  year  with  regular  funds.  The  27-foot  depth  in  the 
inner  harbor  was  completed  in  1932. 

Augusta  to  Savannah 

The  project  for  the  Savannah  Eiver  below  Augusta,  Ga.,  provides 
for  hnprovement  of  the  waterway  connecting  the  inland  trade  and 
industrial  center  of  Augusta,  whose  pojmlation  is  about  60,000,  with 
the  Port  of  Savannah.  The  distance,  by  river,  between  these  two 
points  is  200  miles,  and  by  land  about  125  miles. 

Since  the  colonization  of  Georgia,  more  than  two  hundred  years 
ago,  navigation  of  the  Savannah  Eiver  has  formed  a  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  cities  of  Augusta  and  Savannah,  Ga.  During 
the  first  century  of  Georgia's  existence  this  river  was  the  sole  reliance 
for  transporting  the  tobacco,  and  later  the  cotton,  from  the  rich 
hinterland  of  the  Upper  Savannah  Basin  to  the  coastal  markets. 

The  headwaters  of  the  Savannah  Eiver  are  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Blue  Eidge  Mountains  in  northeast  Georgia,  northwest  South 
Carolina,  and  western  North  Carolina.  The  river  flows  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  and  with  its  tributaries,  the  Chattooga  and  Tugaloo 
Eivers,  forms  the  boundary  between  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
The  clrainag'e  basin  is  about  245  miles  long",  covering  an  area  of 
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about  10,600  square  miles,  with  elevations  ranging-  up  to  5,000  feet 
above  mean  sea  level. 

The  basin  may  be  divided  into  three  sections,  the  mountain 
section,  the  Piedmont  belt,  and  the  Coastal  Plain.  The  fall  line, 
or  division  between  the  Piedmont  area  and  the  Coastal  Plain,  crosses 
the  Savannah  Eiver  in  the  vicinity  of  Augusta,  and  early  in  Georgia's 
bistory,  under  its  founder,  General  Oglethorpe,  the  site  of  the  present 
City  of  Augusta  was  located  on  the  river  at  the  head  of  navigation, 
just  below  the  falls  of  the  river.  Below  Augusta,  the  river  is  alluvial, 
with  low  banks,  moderate  currents,  and  with  an  average  low  water 
slope  of  about  6/10  foot  per  mile. 

Although  an  examination  of  the  river  was  made  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  in  1854,  the  first  improvement  by  the  United  States 
took  place  under  a  project  approved  in  1880  calling  for  a  depth  of 
not  less  than  five  feet,  to  be  obtained  by  removal  of  snags,  trees  and 
sand  bars,  and  protection  of  banks  at  a  cost  of  $91,000.  About  $93,000 
was  expended  under  this  project.  In  1890,  a  revised  project  was 
adopted,  providing  for  a  navigable  channel  5  feet  deep  at  ordinary 
summer  low  water,  between  the  cities  of  Augusta  and  Savannah,  to 
be  accomplished  by  removing  sand  and  gravel  bars,  use  of  open  river 
regulating  works,  and  removing  snags  and  logs  from  the  channel. 
In  1910,  the  project  was  further  modified,  as  regards  methods  of 
improvement,  and  in  1915  was  completed  at  a  total  cost  of  $645,000. 

Although  the  project  was  completed  in  1915,  maintenance  of  the 
project  cleptbs  was  difficult  and  uncertain,  particularly  in  the  fifteen 
miles  immediately  below  Augusta.  This  experience  clearly  pointed  to 
canalization  as  the  dependable  means  of  securing  the  desired  depths 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  river. 

In  1930,  a  modified  project  was  adopted,  providing  for  a  channel 
6  feet  deep  below  ordinary  summer  low  water,  to  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion at  Augusta,  to  be  provided  by  the  construction  of  one  lock  and 
clam  and  by  open  river  improvement.  No  work  was  done  under  this 
project  until  1933,  when  a  P.  W.  A.  allotment  of  $1,775,000  was  made 
for. this  work.  This  project  to  provide  a  depth  of  6  feet  for  a  flow 
corresponding  to  4,000  second-feet  at  Augusta,  was  adopted  by  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  and 
should,  when  completed,  provide  a  6-foot  channel  for  at  least  85  per 
cent,  of  the  year  and  a  channel  of  somewhat  lesser  depth  for  the 
remainder. 

The  lock  and  dam  now  under  construction  at  New  Savannah  Bluff, 
13  miles  below  Augusta,  is  located  at  the  river  terminus  of  the 
"Tobacco  Road,"  which  early  in  the  history  of  the  river's  traffic  was 
the  loading  point  for  tobacco  and  cotton  for  shipment  to  the  coast. 
The  lock,  with  lift  of  15  feet,  has  a  chamber  with  net  dimensions 
of  56  by  360  feet.  The  dam,  360  feet  in  length,  has  five  15  x  60-foot 
vertical  lift  steel  gates,  which  can  be  operated  to  maintain  the 
desired  pool  elevation  above  the  dam  and  can  be  raised  clear  of  the 
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water  surface  during-  periods  of  high  water  so  that  flood  heights 
about  the  dam  will  not  be  increased.  Construction  was  begnn  in 
October,  1934,  and  is  now  nearing  the  half-way  mark ;  completion  is 
scheduled  for  the  latter  part  of  1936. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  that  portion  of  the  river  and 
river  valley  below  the  lock  and  dam  are  such  that  the  project  channel 
dimensions  can  be  obtained  more  economically  by  regnlating  works 
rather  than  by  canalization.  A  model  of  about  10  miles  of  the  river 
immediately  below  the  lock  and  dam  has  been  constructed  at  the 
U.  S.  Waterways  Experiment  Station,  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  and  regulat- 
ing works  for  improving  this  section  have  been  designed,  using  the 
model  study  as  a  basis.  These  works  consist  essentially  of  systems 
of  impermeable  dikes  approximately  normal  to  the  channel  on  the 
convex  bank  near  the  crossings  to  be  improved  with  bank  protection 
works  on  the  concave  banks  opposite  to  and  somewhat  downstream 
from  the  dike  systems.  Four  dike  systems  with  their  corresponding 
bank  protection  will  be  completed  during  the  present  low  water 
season,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  results  obtained  with  these  works, 
together  with  the  results  obtained  from  the  model  studies,  will  form 
a  sound  basis  for  the  design  and  construction  during  the  next  low 
water  season  of  a  large  portion  of  the  remaining  works  of  this  char- 
acter which  will  be  necessary  to  complete  the  project. 

National  attention  lias  in  recent  weeks  been  focused  on  the 
Savannah  River,  in  view  of  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  a  board  composed  of  Colonel  Earl  I.  Brown,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Sherman  M.  Woodward,  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  Rog-er  B.  McWhorter,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, to  study  and  report  on  a  large  hydro-electric  development 
on  the  river  near  Clark's  Hill,  some  20  miles  above  Augusta,  which, 
in  addition  to  supplying  power  to  a  large  area  adjacent  to  the  river 
valley,  can  also  be  operated  so  as  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the 
existing  navigation  project,  by  making  available  the  project  depth 
for  100  per  cent,  of  the  time.  This  site  and  its  proposed  development 
are  discussed  and  analyzed  in  detail  in  the  "308"  Report  on  the 
Savannah  River  submitted  by  the  U.  S.  Engineer  Office,  Savannah,  Ga. 

The  Infra-Coastal  Waterway  through  the  Savannah  Ga.,  District 
extends  from  Beaufort,  S.  C,  to  Fernandina,  Fla.  It  provides  for 
7  feet  at  mean  low  water  with  bottom  widths  of  from  75  to  150  feet, 
and  sufficient  funds  have  been  provided  to  maintain  project  depths 
throughout  its  length.  With  this  depth  and  a  mean  range  of  tide 
of  about  7  feet,  there  is  available  at  high  water  a  depth  of  about 
14  feet.    The  project  was  completed  in  1932. 

The  waterway  generally  is  well  protected,  but  at  St.  Andrew 
Sound,  some  12  miles  south  of  Brunswick,  Ga.,  and  25  miles  north 
of  Fernandina,  the  main  channel  is  exposed  to  storm  action  through 
the  2%  mile  opening  to  the  ocean  at  that  point.  Navigators  con- 
sider this  stretch  crossing  the  sound  as  the  most  dangerous  part  of 
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the  waterway  in  bad  weather  anywhere  on  the  southeastern  coast. 
The  original  project  for  the  portion  of  the  waterway  in  the  Savannah 
District  provided  around  St.  Andrew  Sound  a  shallow  protected 
route  3  feet  deep  at  low  water,  but  the  usual  type  of  boats  that  use 
the  Intra-Coastal  Koute  cannot  use  this  shallow  protected  route  except 
at  high  tide.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  has  just  recommended,  on 
September  21,  1935,  to  Congress  that  a  route  around  St.  Andrew 
Sound  be  improved  to  a  depth  of  7  feet  at  mean  low  water,  with  a 
bottom  width  of  75  feet.    The  estimated  cost  is  $103,000.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore:    May  I  make  an  inquiry,  Colonel? 

Many  requests  are  coming  in  for  information  as  to  how  to 
proceed  south  using  the  inside  passage.  You  have  indicated  that 
our  inside  passageway  will  be  open  for  traffic  about  Christmas  time. 

May  we  say  to  the  people  inquiring,  especially  yachtsmen,  that 
with  the  completion  of  that  southern  "missing  link"  they  may  be 
assured  of  a  seven-foot  depth  from  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  to  Miami? 

Would  that  be  safe? 

Colonel  Garlington  :    Yes,  sir. 

President  Moore  :  There  will  be  over  seven  feet  to  take  care  of 
that  whole  section? 

Colonel  Garlington  :    That  is  correct. 

President  Moore  :  Therefore,  I  wish  to  say  to  those  of  our 
friends  who  are  yachtsmen,  and  I  see  here  the  President  of  the 
Waterway  League  of  America,  that  with  the  completion  of  this 
New  Kiver  work  and  the  Winyah  Bay  stretch  in  the  South  Carolina 
District,  it  will  be  possible  to  sail  all  the  way  from  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  to  Miami,  Florida,  a  distance  of  about  fourteen  hundred 
miles,  with  a  draft  of  seven  feet.  (Applause.)  I  am  glad  the 
Colonel  explained  that.  We  are  now  prepared  for  yachts.  But  one 
of  the  great  objectives  of  this  group,  is  a  barge  canal  depth,  or 
"twelve  feet.  To  meet  the  needs  of  commerce  we  are  striving  for 
a  uniform  twelve-foot  depth  from — not  Trenton  only — but  New  York 
and  Boston  to  Miami,  and  our  objective  will  not  be  reached  until  a 
twelve-foot  uniform  depth  is  had. 

There  are,  of  course,  greater  depths  than  twelve  feet  in  certain 
stretches ;  like  the  East  Biver,  the  Delaware  Eiver,  Chesapeake  Bay, 
and  so  forth,  where  larger  vessels  operate,  but  we  anticipate  a  mini- 
mum twelve-foot  channel  before  the  work  of  the  Association  is 
complete.  That  means  all  the  way  from  Boston  to  Miami,  a  distance 
of  eighteen  hundred  miles.    Thank  you,  Colonel. 

Colonel  Garlington  :  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

President  Moore  :  The  Chair  recognizes  Mayor  Bright,  of  Kich- 
mond,  and  asks  him  to  come  to  the  platform.  (Applause.) 

The  Mayor  delighted  us  with  a  short  speech  the  other  evening. 
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He  always  does  delight  us  when  he  comes  to  the  platform.  Now  he 
will  say  a  few  words  of  greeting-. 

Mayor  Bright  :  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  occupy  the  important 
time  of  the  Convention.  I  simply  ask  the  privilege  of  again  paying 
my  respects  to  you.  I  have  already  presented  the  official  paper  of 
the  City  of  Eichmond  for  incorporation  in  the  transactions  of  the 
Convention. 

I  thank  you  very  much.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  The  Chair  very  gladly  welcomes  Mayor  Bright, 
and  directs  that  the  paper  he  has  presented  be  incorporated  in  the 
proceedings. 

We  had  him  in  Philadelphia  for  a  while,  but  Providence  called 
him  and  he  is  now  in  command  at  that  District.  Had  we  had  oppor- 
tunity at  the  banquet  the  other  evening,  we  would  have  made  him 
an  admiral,  but  time  overtook  us  before  we  could  place  the  wreath 
upon  his  brow.  Let  me  present  to  you  for  a  talk  on  Ehode  Island 
waterways,  Major  Mason  J.  Young,  United  States  District  Engineer 
at  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  (Applause.) 


RHODE  ISLAND  WATERWAYS 

Major  Mason  J.  Young,  U.  S.  A. 

Major  Young:  Mr.  President  and  Members  of  this  Association: 
The  Providence  District  extends  from  the  New  York-Connecticut 
boundary  line,  at  Greenwich,  Conn.,  to  Monomoy  Point,  at  the  elbow 
of  Cape  Cod.  It  includes  all  ports  along  the  Connecticut  or  north 
shore  of  Long  Island  Sound,  all  ports  in  Ehode  Island,  and  the  ports 
and  harbors  on  the  south  shore  of  Massachusetts  and  on  Marthas 
Vineyard  and  Nantucket.  The  District  also  includes  the  Housatonic, 
Connecticut,  and  Blackstone  Valleys.  Stream  improvement  and  flood 
control  projects  within  these  valleys  are  now  contributing,  due  to 
the  Works  Progress  Administration,  a  great  deal  of  work  for  the 
District  personnel. 

The  District  includes  the  rivers  and  harbors  entering  into  the 
north  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound,  Block  Island  Sound,  Narragansett 
Bay,  Buzzards  Bay,  the  Vineyard,  and  Nantucket  Sound.  There  is 
no  single  port  of  outstanding  importance,  but  I  wish  to  impress  upon 
you  that,  collectively,  the  commerce  handled  is  most  important.  The 
bodies  of  water  named  constitute  a  partially  protected  or  sheltered 
waterway  extending  from  New  York  City  to  the  Cape  Cod  Canal, 
at  the  head  of  Buzzards  Bay,  and  to  the  Pollock  Eip  Channel,  at  the 
elbow  of  Cape  Cod.  The  distance  from  New  York  City  to  the  Cape 
Cod  Canal  is  153  nautical  miles,  and  from  New  York  City  to  Pollock 
Eip   is   182   nautical   miles.    This   waterway   carries   an  inrportant 
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through  commerce  between  Boston  and  more  northerly  ports  to  and 
from  New  York  City,  and  also  the  commerce  to  the  local  ports.  The 
waterway  is  provided  with  many  excellent  ports,  and  also  harbors 
of  refuge  for  all  types  of  vessels. 

Historically,  the  area  I  am  describing1  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. Newport,  Narragansett  Bay,  and  the  harbors  along-  Long" 
Island  Sound  played  a  major  part  during-  the  Colonial  and  Revolu- 
tionary period. 

These  harbors  are  to  a  considerable  degree  naturally  protected 
and  in  their  original  condition  served  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the 
vessels  of  limited  draft  of  early  clays.  As  the  shipbuilding  art  has 
developed  and  drafts  have  increased,  the  harbors  have  required  im- 
provement, which  has  been  progressive  over  a  period  of  many  years. 
The  records  of  the  District  Office  indicate  that  Federal  funds  have 
been  expended  upon  approximately  40  harbors  within  the  area  I  am 
describing. 

I  must  stress  the  significance  of  Narragansett  Bay  and  adjacent 
waters  in  connection  with  naval  defense  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
It  can  be  said  without  question,  I  believe,  that  this  water  area  is 
vital  to  the  naval  defense  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Large  sums 
were  expended  prior  to  the  World  War  upon  fortifications  for  the 
protection  of  Narragansett  Bay  and  the  eastern  entrance  to  Long- 
Island  Sound.  These  fortifications  have  not  been  modernized  since 
the  War  but  have  been  maintained,  and  plans  have  been  prepared 
for  their  modernization  in  case  of  need. 

Major  Ports 

I  wish  to  discuss,  first,  the  ports  within  the  Providence  District 
affording  25  or  more  feet  of  water  and  modern  dock  facilities  for 
ocean-going  carriers. 

Xcir  Bedford.  The  existing  project  for  the  Port  of  New  Bedford, 
as  last  modified  by  the  Pavers  and  Harbors  Bill  of  1935.  provides  for 
a  channel  30  feet  deep  and  350  feet  wide  from  Buzzards  Bay  to  a 
point  just  above  the  New  Bedford-Fa  irhaven  Bridg-e,  with  anchorag-e 
areas  affording-  depths  of  25  and  30  feet. 

The  straightening-  and  widening  of  the  entrance  channel  from 
Buzzards  Bay  was  completed  last  Saturday  by  the  Engineer  Depart- 
ment hopper  dredge  "Marshall,"  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $55,000. 
A  contract  is  now  under  way  for  the  removal  of  certain  scattered 
minor  rock  areas  within  the  channel  limits  opi^osite  and  below  the 
City  of  New  Bedford.  This  contract  involves  an  expenditure  of 
$192,500  from  regular  funds.  The  contractor  is  making  good  progress, 
has  completed  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  work,  and  should  have  the 
channel  ready  for  30-foot  navigation  by  1936.  In  the  meantime, 
limiting  depths  are  approximately  27  feet.  The  excavation  of  a 
30-foot  anchorage  between  the  main  ship  channel  and  the  New  Bed- 
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ford  wharves  has  just  been  started.  This  work  will  involve  the 
expenditure  of  approximately  $221,000  by  contract.  The  funds  were 
provided  from  emergency  relief  sources,  and  the  work  is  being  ex- 
ecuted under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration. The  contractor  has  made  a  prompt  start  on  the  work,  and 
I  anticipate  completion  during  May,  1936.  This  anchorage  area  has 
been  made  a  part  of  the  New  Bedford  project  by  the  Eivers  and 
Harbors  Act  of  August  30,  1935.  It  will  serve  a  very  useful  purpose 
in  affording  both  an  approach  to  the  New  Bedford  wharves  that 
can  handle  deep-draft  vessels  and  space  for  the  anchorage  of  large 
vessels. 

With  the  completion  of  the  two  contracts  now  under  way,  New 
Bedford  will  have  a  30-foot  channel  of  project  dimensions,  except 
for  certain  minor  deficiencies  above  the  New  Bedford-Fairhaven 
Bridge  that  are  not  considered  a  handicap  to  the  business  of  the 
port.  It  seems  that  New  Bedford  will  be  in  a  most  favorable  posi- 
tion to  handle  future,  and  an  increase  in  volume  of,  business. 

Fall  River.  The  Fall  River  project  provides  a  30-foot  channel, 
approximately  10  miles  long,  from  deep  water  in  Narragansett  Bay 
to  the  oil  wharves  above  the  city.  The  channel  is  400  feet  wide, 
with  increased  widths  opposite  the  wharves  and  for  anchorage  pur- 
poses. All  portions  of  the  project  in  constant  use  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  project,  as  a  whole,  is  substantially  completed. 
Recent  surveys  have  developed  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  im- 
portant shoaling  requiring  early  redredging. 

Providence.  The  project  for  Providence,  R.  I.,  provides  a  30-foot 
channel,  approximately  10  miles  long,  from  deep  water  in  Narra- 
gansett Bay  to  Fox  Point,  where  the  Seekonk  or  Blackstone  Biver 
enters  the  Providence  River.  This  channel  is  600  feet  wide,  with 
increased  widths  opposite  the  Providence  wharves  affording  entrance 
to  these  wharves  and  anchorage  for  vessels.  A  survey  was  made 
last  spring,  which  showed  some  shoaling  along  the  edges,  but  no 
serious  encroachment  upon  the  usable  capacity  of  the  channel.  Plans 
are  being  made  for  maintenance  dredging  so  that  the  channel  may 
be  restored  to  its  full  dimensions. 

Neic  London.  The  New  London  project  provides  a  channel  33  feet 
deep  and  600  feet  wide  for  a  distance  of  approximately  3y2  miles 
from  Long  Island  Sound  to  a  point  opposite  the  city.  There  is  an 
additional  channel  23  feet  deep  affording  access  to  wharves  not 
designed  to  handle  deep-draft  vessels.  This  channel  is  complete  and 
there  has  been  no  serious  shoaling. 

The  New  London  channel  is  continued  up  the  Thames  River, 
affording  25  feet  to  Allyns  Point,  approximately  6  miles  above  New 
London,  where  there  is  a  large  coal-handling  station.  From  Allyns 
Point  to  Norwich,  12  miles  above  New  London,  there  is  an  18-foot 
channel,  200  feet  wide.    The  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill  of  1935  author- 
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r/.ed  the  extension  of  the  25-foot  channel,  with  a  width  of  200  feet, 
from  Allyns  Point  to  Norwich.  Thus,  Norwich,  upon  provision  of 
funds  for  and  the  completion  of  this  improvement,  will  be  added  to 
the  list  of  Atlantic  ports  that  can  handle  ocean-going  traffic. 

New  Haven.  The  project  for  New  Haven  provides  for  a  channel 
25  feet  deep,  with  a  width  of  400  feet,  from  Long  Island  Sound  to 
the  Tomlinson  Bridge,  opposite  the  city.  This  channel  is  protected 
by-  breakwaters  and  is  widened,  affording  anchorage  areas  of  various 
depths.  The  25-foot  channel  was  brought  to  completion  during  July 
of  this  year,  the  improvement  from  20  feet  being  secured  by  the 
utilization  of  a  Public  Works  Administration  allotment,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $351,000.  The  increase  in  depth  was  made  a  part  of  the 
official  project  by  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  this  year.  As  a 
result  of  the  improvement  described,  New  Haven  is  now  able  to  handle 
effectively  ocean-going  traffic,  particularly  a  large  movement  of  coal 
from  Newport  News. 

Bridgeport.  The  Bridgeport  project  provides  an  entrance  chan- 
nel, protected  by  breakwaters,  25  feet  deep  and  300  feet  wide.  This 
channel  is  extended,  18  feet  deep,  to  the  main  bridg'es  within  the  city 
limits.  There  is  also  an  18-foot  channel,  200  feet  wide,  at  the 
adjacent  Black  Rock  development  in  Cedar  Creek.  Anchorage  areas 
of  25  feet  and  lesser  depths  are  provided.  The  essential  portions  of 
the  project  are  completed,  and  there  has  been  no  serious  shoaling 
within  the  dredged  channels. 

Summarizing  briefly,  the  statistical  data  for  the  six  deep-water 
ports  described,  New  Bedford,  Fall  River,  Providence,  New  London 
and  the  Thames  River,  New  Haven,  and  Bridgeport,  we  find  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  expended  to  June  30,  1935,  $8,723,000  for 
their  development.  The  ports  are  in  excellent  condition  to  meet 
the  future  needs  of  commerce.  Collectively,  during  the  calendar  year 
1934  the  commerce  of  these  ports  was  : 

Petroleum  products    0,496,000  tons 

Coal    4,412,000  tons 

Total,  all  commodities    12,600,000  tons 

Total  value   $736,000,000 

Extension  to  Projects  in  Providence  District  Authorized  by 
Act  of  August  30,  1935  - 

The  Act  of  August  30,  1935,  authorized  the  30-foot  anchorage  at 
New  Bedford,  which  has  already  been  mentioned  and  is  now  being 
dredged.  This  act  also  made  the  25-foot  deepening  of  the  New  Haven 
channel,  executed  with  Public  Works  Administration  funds,  a  part 
of  the  official  project  for  that  port. 

The  1935  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  made  two  outstanding  additions 
to  projects  in  the  Providence  District.    It  authorized  the  deepening 
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of  the  Thames  Elver  channel  from  Allyns  Point  to  Norwich  from 
18  feet  to  25  feet.  It  also  authorized  the  deepening  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  channel  from  Long-  Island  Sound  to  Hartford  from 
12  feet  to  15  feet.  I  wish  to  remark  that  during  1934  the  Connecticut 
River  carried  a  total  tonnage  of  983,295,  the  bulk  of  which  was 
petroleum  products. 

The  1935  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  also  made  additions  to  other 
projects  within  the  Providence  District,  as  follows  : 

An  anchorage  area,  12  feet  deep,  at  Vineyard  Haven 
Harbor,  Marthas  Vineyard,  Mass. 

An  extension  to  the  existing  project  at  Southport  Harbor, 
Conn.,  providing  9-foot  depth  and  increased  widths  and  a 
new  6-foot  anchorage. 

An  extension  to  the  project  at  Stamford  Harbor,  Conn., 
providing  12  feet  in  the  West  Branch. 

An  item  providing  for  the  consideration,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
of  a  flood  protection  project  involving  the  construction  of 
dikes  at  East  Hartford,  Conn. 

Pollock  Rip  Channel 

The  Pollock  Rip  Channel,  dredged  in  past  years  through  Pollock 
Rip  Shoals,  at  the  elbow  of  Cape  Cod,  affords  a  channel  30  feet  deep, 
with  a  usable  width  of  1,500  feet,  as  an  eastern  entrance  to  Nantucket 
Sound.  The  cost  has  been  $1,437,921.25.  During  the  early  years  of 
its  existence  the  maintenance  costs  of  Pollock  Rip  Channel  were 
heavy,  but  during  recent  years  these  costs  have  been  reduced.  In 
1934,  7,979  vessels  utilized  this  channel.  The  enlargement  of  the 
Cape  Cod  Canal  will  divert,  undoubtedly,  traffic  from  Pollock  Rip 
Channel.  Howrever,  it  is  believed  that  Pollock  Rip  will  afford  for 
many  years  to  come  a  valuable  and  much  used  alternative  eastern 
entrance  into  the  protected  waters  extending  from  Nantucket  Sound 
to  New  York  City,  and  a  valuable  route  between  the  Cape  Cod  Canal 
and  the  deep-sea  course  around  Nantucket  Shoals  Lightship. 

Ports  Affording  Depths  of  18  Feet  or  Less 

There  are  many  ports  within  the  Providence  District  affording 
usable  depths  of  18  feet  or  less.  Some  are  beautiful  harbors,  some 
are  of  great  historical  interest,  and  some  are  connected  with  the  con- 
struction of  wooden  ships  in  the  early  days  and  with  the  whaling 
industry.  The  shoreline  waters  from  Long  Island  Sound  to  Nantucket 
are  great  centers  for  summer  vacationists  and  pleasure  boating.  It 
is  impossible,  within  a  reasonable  time  limit,  to  describe  the  many 
harbors  of  the  utmost  interest  within  the  District  area. 

Starting  at  the  Connecticut  line,  we  have  Greenwich,  a  small 
harbor  serving  important  yacht  owners. 

Stamford  and  Norwalk  come  next — harbors  affording  depths  of 
12  feet  and  serving  both  commercial  interests  and  yachtsmen. 
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Southport  Harbor  lies  between  Norwalk  and  Bridgeport,  and  is 
used  during  the  summer  season  for  pleasure  craft  to  the  limit  of  its 
capacity.  Local  interests  are  participating  in  the  cost  of  a  Federal 
improvement  recently  authorized  which  will  provide  9  feet  depth  and 
increased  widths  and  anchorage  space.  The  contract  for  the  proposed 
work  has  been  entered  into.    The  work  shall  be  completed  this  fall. 

The  breakwaters  at  Duck  Island,  just  west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Connecticut  River,  afford  a  harbor  of  refuge  that  is  now  mostly 
used  by  yachtsmen  during  the  summer  season. 

The  Connecticut  River  from  Long  Island  Sound  to  Hartford  is 
improved  to  provide  depths  of  12  feet.  It  carries  a  substantial  com- 
merce, largely  in  petroleum  products,  totaling  983,295  tons  in  1934. 
The  further  improvement  to  15  feet  has  been  authorized  by  the 
1935  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill,  and  I  trust  that  funds  for  this  work 
soon  may  be  made  available.  Plans  for  the  execution  of  the  work 
are  already  in  preparation.  The  Connecticut  River  below  Hartford 
has  been  improved  to  date  at  a  very  low  cost  in  comparison  to  the 
large  tonnage  carried,  and  the  future  improvement  to  15  feet  can  be 
secured  at  reasonable  costs. 

There  is  an  existing  project  for  the  improvement  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  from  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  Holyoke,  Mass.,  a  distance 
"of  32.5  miles.  The  i>roject  provides  for  the  construction  of  locks 
and  dams  at  two  points,  and  the  cost  of  the  improvement  Avould  be 
heavy.  The  project  provides  that  local  interests,  public  or  private, 
shall  build  the  more  expensive  dam  at  Enfield  Rapids.  At  the  present 
time,  it  appears  impossible  for  local  interests  to  supply  this  measure 
of  co-operation,  and  a  review  of  the  existing  project  has  been 
directed.  Commercial  navigation  interests  above  Hartford  urge  that 
the  prospective  commerce  is  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  justify  the 
assumption  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  full  cost  of  the  im- 
provement. At  the  present  time  a  survey  is  being  organized  with  a 
view  to  determining,  with  the  highest  possible  degree  of  accuracy, 
the  potential  tonnage  that  is  available  within  the  area  to  be  served 
and  the  probable  savings  that  would  result  from  the  construction 
of  the  Hartford  to  Holyoke  improvement.  This  survey  is  utilizing 
funds  from  Works  Progress  Administration  sources,  and,  I  trust,  will 
establish  the  basic  data  for  a  satisfactory  determination  of  the  point 
under  consideration. 

The  improvements  at  Fishers  Island,  Mystic  River,  Stonington, 
and  Little  Narragansett  Bay  serve  a  commerce  that  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  various  communities  and  a  large  number  of  yachts- 
men during  the  summer. 

The  Harbor  of  Refuge  at  Point  Judith,  provided  by  the  construc- 
tion of  heavy  breakwaters,  is  used  to  a  limited  extent  by  pleasure 
craft. 

There  are  two  harbors  at  Block  Island,  the  Old,  or  East  Harbor, 
and  the  New,  or  West  Harbor.    These  harbors  serve  a  large  fishing 
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fleet  and,  during  the  summer,  many  yachts.  Block  Island  is  a  center 
of  the  sword  fishing-  industry. 

Newport  Harbor  has  been  developed  to  a  depth  of  18  feet.  The 
Naval  War  College,  the  Naval  Training  Station,  and  the  Naval  Torpedo 
Station  are  located  at  Newport.  The  large  anchorage  areas  in  Narra- 
gansett  Bay  serve  as  an  operating  base  for  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 
Newport  is,  perhaps,  the  outstanding  yachting  center  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast. 

There  are  many  harbors  along  the  shores  of  Buzzards  Bay  and 
the  southern  shore  of  Cape  Cod.  The  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Public  Works  has  improved  in  an  excellent  manner  some  of  these 
smaller  harbors,  which  are  used  chiefly  by  pleasure  boats. 

At  Marthas  Vineyard  there  are  two  important  harbors.  Vineyard 
Haven  is  the  commercial  port  for  the  island  and  an  important 
yachting  center.  It  also  serves  as  a  refuge  for  barge  and  schooner 
traffic  through  Nantucket  Sound.  The  iise  of  these  carriers  is  de- 
clining, but,  nevertheless,  several  schooners  and  barges  may  be  seen 
frequently  within  the  Haven.  The  1935  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill  has 
provided  a  12-foot  anchorage  at  Vineyard  Haven.  Edgartown  is  a 
beautiful  land-locked  harbor  that  is  very  popular  with  yachtsmen. 
During  the  summer  season  it  is  used  by  yachts  of  all  sizes  to  its 
capacity. 

The  Port  of  Nantucket  has  been  developed  over  a  period  of  many 
years  by  the  Engineer  Department.  It  is  a  great  center  for  pleasure 
boats  during  the  summer.  At  the  present  time  the  east  breakwater 
is  being  repaired  and  raised,  and  funds  are  in  hand  for  maintenance 
dredging  that  will  be  undertaken  in  the  spring,  restoring  full  channel 
dimensions  at  the  entrance. 

Considering  the  commerce  of  the  ports  affording  depths  of  18 
feet  and  less  within  the  District,  individually  the  tonnages  are  not 
important.  However,  one  must  remember  that  in  the  case  of  Block 
Island,  Marthas  Vineyard,  and  Nantucket,  the  entire  business  of  the 
island  passes  through  the  developed  harbor,  which  is  necessary  to  the 
life  of  the  community.  Collectively,  the  total  amounts  to  3,000,000 
tons,  valued  at  $112,000,000. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  again  call  your  attention  to  the  series  of 
sounds  and  bays  extending  from  the  Long  Island  entrance  at  New 
York  City  to  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  and  the  eastern  entrance  of  Nan- 
tucket Sound.  These  waters  constitute,  during  the  summer  time, 
the  greatest  center  for  pleasure  boating  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  in  the  country.  These  waters  also  serve  a  very  large  through 
commerce  passing  between  Boston,  Maine,  and  Canadian  ports  and 
New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  and  points  to  the  south.  The  total 
commerce  in  1934  of  the  ports  lying  upon  these  waters  was  15,600,000 
tons,  valued  at  $847,000,000.  (Applause.) 


President  Moore  :    Major  Young,  we  are  vei-y  thankful  to  you. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CREDENTIALS  COMMITTEE 

President  Moore  :  I  will  ask  Captain  Bernard  to  read  the  report 
of  the  Credentials  Committee,  which  has  just  arrived. 

[Captain  Bernard  read  the  following  report  of  the  Credentials 
Committee :] 

All  of  the  Atlantic  Coastal  States  were  represented  at  the 
Twenty-eighth  Annual  Convention  of  Hie  Atlantic  Deeper;  Waterways 
Association,  Boston,  Mass.,  October  7-J  0,  1935. 

The  number  of  delegates  from  each  state  were  as  follows: 


Massachusetts    272 

Pennsylvania    81 

Virginia   28 

New  York    25 

New  Jersey   21 

Rhode  Island    18 

Maryland    17 

Washington,  D.  C   11 

North  Carolina    9 

Georgia    4 

Maine    2 

Florida    2 

Vermont   1 

South  Carolina    1 

Total  registration    492 


Respectfully  submitted, 

MRS.  CHARLES  E.  BOLTON,, 

Chairman. 

President  Moore:  The  report  of  the  Credentials  Committee  is 
before  you. 

What  is  your  pleasure? 

Mayor  Blair  (North  Carolina)  :  I  move  that  the  report  be 
received  and  accepted  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  be 
extended  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Mrs.  Bolton,  and  her 
able  assistants. 


NOTE  :  Acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  voluntary  services  ren- 
dered at  the  registration  desk  during  the  four  Convention  days  by 
Mrs.  Ethel  B.  Graef  and  Miss  Mary  J.  McAllister,  Philadelphia  ;  Mrs. 
Albert  M.  Saltiel,,  Mrs.  Ethel  P.  White,  Mrs.  Mary  O'Neil  and  Mrs. 
John  B.  Parsons,  all  of  Boston.  This  was  all  day  work  cheerfully 
done  by  the  ladies  mentioned.  A  large  number  of  visitors  and 
delegates,  however,  failed  to  register,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  say  more 
than  600  attended  the  exercises. 
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Frank  S.  Davis  (Massachusetts)  :  I  heartily  second  the  motion, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mrs.  Kindig  (Pennsylvania)  :     So  do  I. 

President  Moorei:    The  motion  made  and  seconded  is  that  the 
report  of  the  Credentials  Committee  he  received  and  accepted. 
The  "ayes"  have  it  and  the  report  is  accepted. 


COMMITTEE  ON  TIME  AND  PLACE 

President  Moore  :  Mr.  Baxter  will  read  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Time  and  Place  for  the  next  Convention. 

[Mr.  Baxter  read  the  following*  report  of  the  Committee  on  Time 
and  Place]  : 

Octoher  9,  1935. 

President  and  Members  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterivays 
Association: 

Your  Committee,  appointed  to  recommend  the  time  and 
place  for  the  1936  Annual  Convention,  submits  the  following- 
report  : 

We  have  carefully  considered  the  invitations  from  the 
various  cities  in  and  out  of  our  borders.  After  considerable 
discussion,  we  have  decided  to  recommend  to  you  that  the 
time  and  place  of  the  next  Annual  Convention  be  referred 
to  the  General  Board. 

Respectfully, 

(Signed)    J.  H.  LeROY, 

Chairman. 

President  Moore  :  You  will  observe  that  the  Committee  makes 
no  recommendation  sj)ecifically  as  to  the  place  of  the  next  Con- 
vention. 

I  understand  that  Augusta,  Miami  and  Providence  have  put 
in  suggestions  and  that  Montreal  has  made  a  bid.  They  would  like 
to  have  us  meet  with  them  next  year,  and  the  suggestion  of  the 
Time  and  Place  Committee  is  that  the  question  be  referred  to  the 
General  Board. 

Without  objection,  the  report  of  the  Committee  and  its  suhject 
matter  will  he  referred  to  the  General  Board. 
There  being  no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Are  there  any  other  committees  ready  to  report? 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means? 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mr.  Stockham  (Pennsylvania)  :  I  wish  to  report  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  have  no  specific  statement  of  the  finan- 
cial affairs  to  lay  "before  you  at  this  time.    I  would  ask,  however, 
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that  the  members  of  this  Committee  meet  with  me  directly  after 
this  Session. 

President  Moore:  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  suggests  that  the  members  of  his  Committee  meet  him 
following  the  recess. 

Some  committees  have  not  yet  reported — the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  for  instance,  and  theirs  will  be  a  lengthy  report.  It 
is  now  approaching  the  lunch  hour  and  we  must  hear  another  ad- 
dress or  two. 

Mr.  Bates,  will  you,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nomina- 
tions, be  able  to  hold  your  report  over  until  2  o'colck. 

Mr.  Bates  (of  Albany,  New  York)  :    Yes,  sir ;  I  will  be  glad  to. 

President  Moore:  We  have  with  us  now  another  distinguished 
member  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  Col.  John  W.  N.  Schulz,  District 
Engineer  of  the  First  New  York  District.  His  is  the  big  work 
of  our  biggest  port.    Colonel,  will  you  kindly  proceed.  (Applause.) 


RIVER  AND  HARBOR  WORK  IN  THE  FIRST  NEW  YORK 

DISTRICT 

Lieut.-Col.  John  W.  N.  Schulz,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 

Colonel  Schulz  :  I  hope  I  won't  fall  into  the  error  of  a  speaker 
I  heard  of  several  years  ago  who  spoke  at  such  length  that  finally 
he  thought  he  ought  to  apologize  for  speaking*  so  long-.  He  said  : 
"Unfortunately  this  is  one  occasion  when  I  left  my  watch  home.  I 
always  keep  my  eye  on  my  watch  when  I  speak,,  but  this  time  I 
forgot  and  left  it  at  home.  I  have  been  looking  around  carefully 
on  the  walls  of  the  room,  but  I  cannot  find  a  clock  anywhere,  and 
for  that  reason  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  taking  so  much  time, 
for  I  did  not  realize  how  fast  it  was  going  by."  One  fellow  piped 
up  in  the  back  of  the  audience  and  said :  "Why  didn't  you  look  at 
that  calendar — there  on  the  wall?"  (Laughter.) 

Colonel  Sohulz  :  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  am 
honored  to  have  been  invited  to  be  present  at  your  gathering  and  am 
happy  to  respond  to  the  request  of  your  President  for  a  brief  state- 
ment of  progress  made  the  past  year  on  the  more  important  river 
and  harbor  projects  being  executed  in  the  First  New  York  District. 
Until  February  7th  of  this  year  the  responsibilities  of  District  Engi- 
neer devolved  upon  Colonel  Lukesh,  now  Division  Engineer  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Division ;  your  present  speaker  has  been  entrusted 
only  since  that  date  with  the  duties  of  District  Engineer.  Much  of 
what  I  shall  say  in  this  brief  talk,  therefore,  relates  to  the  period 
covered  by  the  excellent  administration  of  my  predecessor,  rather 
than  to  my  own  time  in  office. 
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The  First  New  York  District  comprises,  in  general  terms,  the 
harbors  and  waterways  in  the  eastern  part  of  New  York  State  arid 
extends  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  the  south  to  the  Canadian 
border  at  the  north.  It  includes  an  adjacent  portion  of  the  State 
of  Vermont.  The  waters  of  the  district  include  the  Lower  and 
Upper  New  York  Bays,  the  Lower  Hudson  River,  the  East  River, 
constituting  together  the  magnificent  harbor  of  New  York ;  Long- 
Island,  with  its  many  small  harbors;  Long  Island  Sound;  the  Upper 
Hudson  Elver  extending  far  north  into  the  State,  with  its  tribu- 
taries, and  Lake  Champlain  and  its  tributaries. 

During*  the  past  twelve  months  work  of  maintenance  and  im- 
provement has  been  carried  on  in  practically  all  of  these  waters, 
with  the  result  that  many  of  the  authorized  river  and  harbor  projects 
of  the  district  are  now  complete  or  are  rapidly  nearing*  completion. 
I  shall  presently  take  up  in  some  detail  the  more  important  work 
that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  district  in  recent  years,  par- 
ticularly in  the  past  year. 

Waterways  of  the  First  New  York  District  form  an  important 
link  in  the  chain  of  protected  channels  along  the  Atlantic  Coast 
which  we  know  collectively  as  the  Atlantic  Intra-Coastal  Waterway. 
Coming  north  from  Delaware  Bay,  up  the  ox>en  waters  along  tbe 
New  Jersey  Coast. — or,  in  small  craft,  making  the  26-mile  open- 
ocean  trip  from  the  northern  exit  of  the  New  Jersey  Inland  Water- 
way, at  Manasquan  Inlet — one  may  enter  the  open  portals  of  Lower 
New  York  Bay,  set  off  by  Sandy  Hook  to  the  west  and  Coney  Island 
to  the  east;  follow  up  through  the  waters  of  the  Lower  Bay,  through 
the  Narrows  and  into  the  Upper  Bay,  between  historic  Governors 
Island  and  Liberty  Statue,  or,  if  preferred,  through  Buttermilk 
Channel,  between  Governors  Island  and  Brooklyn :  then  past  the 
Battery  and  so  on  up  the  East  River,  under  its  four  great  bridges 
and  in  the  shadow  of  the  towering"  skyscrapers  of  Manhattan ;  then 
through  Hell  Gate  into  the  broader  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
leading  a  hundred  miles  to  the  east  before  debouching-  again  into 
the  open  ocean,  along-  the  southern  Rhode  Island  shore.  Within  the 
territory  of  the  First  New  York  District,  there  is,  therefore,  a  con- 
tinuous, protected  coastal  waterway — a  most  important  link  in  the 
Atlantic  Intra-Coastal  Waterways  system ;  a  magnificent  link,  indeed, 
providing  depths  of  40  feet,  at  mean  low  water,  up  the  channels 
of  New  York  Bay  and  East  River  as  far  as  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard,  and  then  35  feet  for  the  remainder  of  the  way  up  the  East 
River  and  through  Hell  Gate  to  the  deep  waters  of  Long  Island 
Sound.  While  these  are  natural  waterways,  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, it  would  be  a  delusion  to  think  that  in  their  natural  con- 
dition they  constituted  channels  approaching'  in  character  those  now 
existing.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  carrying  out  the  mandates  of 
the  Congress,  has  labored  for  years  to  achieve  the  present  results. 
The  past  year,  happily,  has  ,seen  the  completion  of  contracts  which 
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mark  the  consummation  of  important  steps  in  the  development  of 
this  chain  of  waterways. 

New  York  Harbor  and  Adjacent  Waters 

At  its  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Convention  at  Richmond  last  year 
your  Association  expressed  special  interest  in  the  further  develop- 
ment of  certain  channels  in  and  about  New  York  Harbor,  stressing 
particularly  the  widening  of  the  40-foot  channel  in  the  Lower  Hud- 
son, the  desired  3(Mfoot  channel  along  the  New  Jersey  waterfront 
at  Weehawken-Edegwater,  the  provision  of  additional  anchorage 
areas  to  relieve  congestion  in  the  Upper  Bay  anchorages  and  the 
provision  of  adequate  channels  in  the  various  inlets  and  rivers 
tributary  to  the  harbor.  The  deepening  of  the  channel  through 
Staten  Island  Sound,  including  its  connecting  waters  in  Raritan 
Bay  and  Kill  van  Kull,  is  a  matter  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Second 
New  York  District  and  is  no  doubt  being  fully  reported  on  by  Colonel 
Ardery,  the  District  Engineer  of  that  district.  I  am  happy  to  report,, 
as  to  the  waters  of  the  First  New  York  District,  that  substantial 
advance  has  been  and  is  being  made. 

No  dredging  was  necessary  during  the  past  year  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Ambrose  Channel,  as  this  magnificent,  direct  route  from 
the  sea  into  the  Lower  Bay,  completed  in  1914,  has  for  years  main- 
tained itself  to  its  full  width  of  2,000  feet  and  depth  of  40  feet  at 
mean  low  water,  with  only  insignificant  encroachment  by  shoaling" 
on  the  eastern  side  for  a  short  distance.  Anchorage  Channel,  which, 
with  the  same  dimensions,  forms  the  extension  of  Ambrose  Channel 
farther  inside,  in  the  Upper  Bay,  similarly  has  maintained  itself 
without  necessity  for  dredging*  operations  the  past  year. 

The  matter  of  improved  anchorages  in  New  York  Harbor  has  been 
materially  advanced  by  the  recent  adoption  by  Congress  of  a  project 
for  anchorages,  based  on  a  report  in  1933  by  the  then  District  En- 
gineer, Colonel  Lukesh.  The  anchorages  authorized  by  this  project 
consist  of  areas  to  be  dredged  40  and  30  feet  deep  at  the  southerly 
end  of  Red  Hook  flats,  and  an  area  20  feet  deep  and  1,500  feet 
wide,  8,500  feet  long  in  the  vicinity  of  Bedloes,  or  Liberty,,  Island, 
with  a  20i-foot  channel,  500  feet  wide  and  3  miles  long  along  the 
New  Jersey  pierhead  line,  connecting  Kill  van  Kull  with  deep  water 
in  the  Anchorage  Channel,  south  of  the  Bedloes  Island  anchorage. 
The  total  cost  of  this  new  work  is  estimated  at  $3,75,0,000.  The. 
actual  initiation  of  the  work  of  improvement  awaits  the  provision 
of  the  necessary  funds.  It  has  been  felt  by  navigation  interests  for 
many  years  that  navigation  in  the  main  channel  through  the  Upper 
Bay  was,  to  some  extent,  hazardous  because  of  heavy  traffic  of  all 
descriptions  using  the  channel  and  because  of  deep-draft  vessels 
anchoring  by  necessity  within  or  near  the  channel  lines.  This  con- 
dition was  more  serious  several  years  ago  before  world-wide  economic 
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conditions  served  to  curtail  the  amount  of  traffic.  However,,  with 
the  return  of  normal  conditions,  it  is  believed  that  additional  anchor- 
age facilities  in  the  harbor  must  be  available.  The  proposed  channel 
along-  the  New  Jersey  pierhead  line  is  intended  to  enable  barge 
tows  and  other  vessels  entering*  or  leaving-  Kill  van  Ivull  to  proceed 
directly  to  anchorage  without  having-  to  enter  the  main  channel 
in  the  Upper  Bay,  thus  reducing  traffic  of  this  nature  in  the  main 
channel. 

The  section  of  the  Lower  Hudson,  or  North  River,  between  Man- 
hattan Island  opposite  ports  in  New  Jersey  was  until  recently  im- 
proved by  several  separate  channels.  A  2,,000-foot  channel,  40  feet 
deep,  along  the  Manhattan  waterfront,  was  dredged  many  years 
ago  and  has  been  maintained.  The  large  amount  of  traffic  on  this 
section  of  the  river  in  recent  years  forced  provision  for  widening 
of  this  channel  to  2,800  feet,  but  even  this  failed  to  meet  the  needs 
and,  in  response  to  a  call  from  Congress,  a  report  was  made  on 
widening'  the  2,800-foot  channel  '  as  far  up  as  Fifty-ninth  Street, 
Manhattan,  so  that  it  would  cover  the  entire  river  between  pierhead 
lines,  absorbing  the  old  30-foot  channel  along  the  Jersey  City  front. 
Adoption  of  the  pierhead-to-pierhead  40-foot  project  was  provided 
in  the  recent  Elvers  and  Harbors  Act,  but  work  had  already  been 
beg-un,  under  emerg-ency  funds  allotted  from  the  Public  Works  ap- 
propriation, to  secure  this  important  improvement.  The  work,  be- 
gun the  preceding1  year,  has  been  continued  during-  the  past  year 
by  the  use  of  the  department's  sea-(going  dredges.  In  addition,  a 
contract  calling-  for  dredging*  and  rock  removal  at  a  rock  area  off 
the  Jersey  City  waterfront,  opposite  the  battery,  has  recently  been 
completed.  Maintenance  work  along  the  Manhattan  waterfront  will 
be  carried  out  the  coming  year,  but  available  funds  for  the  pier- 
head-to-pierhead widening  have  now  been  exhausted  and  further  work 
on  this  improvement  awaits  the  future  provision  of  the  needed  funds. 

A  matter  of  special  interest  relative  to  the  channels  we  have 
discussed  was  the  arrival  in  the  harbor  last  June  3d  of  the  great 
French  liner,  the  "Normandie,"  on  her  maiden  trip.  With  a  length 
of  more  than  a  1,000  feet  and  a  loaded  draft  of  nearly  39  feet 
when  she  first  entered  New  York  Harbor,  examinations  of  the 
channel  were  necessary  months  in  advance  to  assure  that  full  project 
depths  would  be  available  for  her  use.  Since  the  new  piers  con- 
structed for  the  "Normandie"  and  for  the  "Queen  Mary,"  soon  to 
follow,  lie  farther  up  the  North  River  waterfront  than  had  been 
utilized  previously  for  such  large  vessels,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  dredge  several  shoals  that  the  examination  disclosed  to  exist  a 
short  distance  off  the  pierhead  line  in  the  vicinity  of  the  "Nor- 
mandie's"  newly  constructed  pier.  The  new  Mid-Town  Thnnel  at 
Thirty-ninth  Street,  Manhattan,  was  being  constructed  under  the 
river  at  this  time,  causing  an  added  complication,  as  the  "holing- 
through'*  of  the  tunnel,  from  the  New  Jersey  to  the  Manhattan 
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front,  was  found  by  examination  to  be  forcing  up  a  ridge  across 
the  bottom  above  the  required  40-foot  depth.  Special  and  immedi- 
ate measures  had  to  be  taken  to  remove  the  eastern  portion  of  this 
artificial  ridge  so  as  to  facilitate  and  make  safe  the  "Normandie's" 
passage  up  the  river,  and,  as  soon  as  possible  afterwards,  the  con- 
tractors for  the  tunnel  dredged  off  the  entire  ridge  to  restore 
the  original  bottom  depths  of  more  than  40  feet. 

(Considerable  work  was  done  during  the  past  year  on  the  Wee- 
hawken-Edgewater  Channel,  farther  up  the  Hudson,  on  the  New 
Jersey  side.  A  new  ,30-foot  by  750-foot  channel  had  been  recom- 
mended, but,  in  the  absence  of  final  authorization  or  funds  for 
dredging  this  enlarged  channeel,  it  was  found  necessary,  in  order 
to  meet  at  least  partially  the  needs  of  the  larger  vessels  using-  this 
waterway  to  go  to  work  with  maintenance  funds  with  a  view  to 
restoring  the  earlier  project  dimensions  of  26-foot  depth  for  a 
width  of  550  feet.  This  work  was  prosecuted  vigorously,  using 
the  department's  sea-going  dredges,  and  later  was  enlarged  by  an 
allotment  of  Public  Works  funds  with  which  work  was  begun 
on  the  greater  30-foot  by  750-foot  channel.  The  recent  River  and 
Harbor  Act  has  now  authorized  the  larger  channel  and  an  allotment 
of  a  half-anillion  dollars  has  been  made  with  which  it  is  expected 
very  nearly  to  complete  this  project  during  the  present  fiscal  year. 

While  no  work  was  required  during  the  year  on  the  principal 
entrance  channels  through  the  Lower  |and  Upper  Bays,  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  Bay  Ridge  and  Eed  Hook  Channels,  bordering 
the  Brooklyn  waterfront,  where  several  of  the  district  dredges  were 
kept  working  during  much  of  the  jear,  removing  nearly  900,000 
cubic  yards  of  material  at  a  cost  of  $168,000.  The  project  is  now 
85  per  cent,  complete.  Additional  funds  of  $369,000  available  for  this 
project  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year  will  be  applied 
to  maintenance,  looking  toward  the  restoring  of  the  40-foot  depths 
in  the  1,200-foot  channels  previously  completed.  Further  widening 
work  is  suspended  at  present  because  of  non-availability  of  funds 
for  improvement  purposes. 

Dredging  operations  were  completed  last  April  under  a  public 
Works  allotment  to  deepen  Buttermilk  Channel,  between  Gov- 
ernors Island  and  Brooklyn,  to  40- foot  depth,  for  a  width  of  500 
feet,  connecting  deep  water  in  the  East  River  with  the  main  channels 
in  Upper  New  York  Bay,  as  well  as  with  Red  Hook  and  Bay  Ridge 
Channels  along  the  Brooklyn  waterfront.  The  latest  contract  dredg- 
ing operations  had  been  in  progress  since  February,  1933,  when 
contract  was  awarded  for  the  major  portion  of  the  dredging.  Since 
the  project  was  adopted  by  Congress  in  1902,  authorizing  a  channel 
of  1,200-foot  width  and  a  minimum  depth  of  30  feet,  the  total  yard- 
age excavated  in  the  improvement  has  amounted  to  about  3,000,000 
cubic  yards  at  a  cost  to  the  Government  of  approximately  $950,000. 
Cessation  of  work  on  Buttermilk  Channel  marks  the  completion 
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of  another  important  link  in  the  system  of  deep  waterways  forming- 
New  York  Harbor.  In  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  new  study 
and  report  on  Buttermilk  Channel  has  been  made  during*  the 
present  year,  with  the  result  that  a  modified  project  was  adopted 
in  the  last  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act,,  providing  for  a  channel  1,000 
feet  wide,  40  feet  deep  for  the  existing  5001-foot  channel  and  35 
feet  deep  for  the  remaining  500-foot  width,  with  wiclenings,  or  cut- 
offs, to  facilitate  navigation  at  the  intersections  of  Buttermilk 
Channel  with  Diamond  Reef,  Red  Hook  and  Anchorage  Channels. 
Emergency  funds  in  the  amount  of  $783^000  have  been  requested 
with  which  to  carry  out  the  dredging  of  the  additional  500-foot  strip 
of  channel,  35  feet  deep.  The  channel  to  be  provided,  while  needed 
primarily  to  accommodate  the  larger  vessels  now  using"  the  waterway,, 
will  be  of  at  least  incidental  value  to  the  Navy  in  furnishing  an 
alternative,  direct  route  from  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  to  Upper 
New  York  Bay,  and  thence  by  Ambrose  Channel  to  the  sea. 

The  completion  during  this  past  year  of  a  number  of  contracts 
for  dredging  and  rock  removal,  together  with  some  work  by  Gov- 
ernment plant,  marked  the  completion  of  the  existing  East  River 
project.  As  a  result  of  extensive  operations  over  a  period  of  years, 
there  now  exists  in  this  river  a  40-foot  channel  from  New  York 
Harbor  to  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  and  a  35-foot  channel  from 
the  Navy  Yard  to  Long  Island  Sound.  An  enormous  amount  of 
work  has  been  done  on  this  waterway,  involving  a  multiplicity  of 
scattered  projects  designed  to  achieve  the  unified  result.  The  exist- 
ence of  great  areas  of  ledge  rock,  and  of  violent  tidal  action,  the 
receipt  of  funds  intermittently  and  other  causes  have  served  to 
prolong  work  on  this  important  waterway  over  many  years.  Since 
1920  a  total  of  about  $23,000,000  has  been  spent  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  making  the  present-day  channels  possible,  and  it 
is  with  considerable  satisfaction  that  I  may  now  announce  the 
project's  completion.  The  expenditure  of  this  amount  of  money 
covered,  in  addition  to  the  removal  of  other  material,  the  removal 
of  large  quantities  of  ledge  rock  at  isolated  areas,  including  Coenties, 
Diamond,  Corlear  and  Shell,  reefs;  also  in  the  East  and  West 
Channels  opposite  Welfare  Island  and  in  Hell  Gate  Channel,  in- 
cluding rock  areas  off  Hallets  Point,  Woolsey  Reef  and  Horns  Hook 
Reef,  and  at  Middle  Ground. 

Along  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island  a  12-foot  channel,  250 
feet  wide,  was  provided  at  East  Rockaway  Inlet,  paralleling  the 
4, 000-foot  jetty  constructed  last  year  at  a  cost  of  $550,000.  Vessels 
are  now  able  to  enter  through  this  inlet  into  the  protected  waters 
along  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island  into  Great  South  Bay  and  the 
more-shallow-draft  vessels  may  proceed  still  farther  east  through 
Moriches  Bay,,  Shinnecock  Bay  and  Shinnecock  Canal  into  Peconic 
Bay  at  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island.    From  Peconic  Bay  vessels 
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may  pass  through  Gardners  Bay  into  either  Block  Island  or  Long- 
Island  Sounds.  For  small-draft  pleasure  craft,  these  waters  form 
a  secondary,  or  alternative,  link  in  the  network  of  intra-coastal 
waterways  along-  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

East  Chester  Creek,  an  indentation  on  the  north  shore  of  Long- 
Island  Sound,  21  miles  northeast  of  the  Battery,  New  York  City, 
will  be  deepened  during-  the  present  year  from  5  to  8-foot  depth 
under  an  allotment  of  $283,000  made  from  Emergency  Relief  Ap- 
propriation funds. 

The  Upper  Hudson 

Work  on  the  27-foot  project  in  the  Hudson  River,  between  New 
York  and  Albany,,  has  been  continued.  With  dredging  and  rock 
removal  during  the  present  year  under  two  new  contracts  for  widen- 
ing at  bends,  between  Hudson  and  Albany,  utilizing  Emergency  Relief 
Appropriation  funds,  the  channel  will  have  been  brought  virtually 
to  project  depth  and  width  throughout. 

Dredging  and  rock  removal  in  the  12-foot  channel,  above  the 
Federal  Dam  at  Troy  on  the  new  alignment,  was  completed  during 
the  past  fiscal  year. 

New  York  State  Barge  Canal 

Your  Association,  at  its  Convention  at  Richmond  last  year, 
evinced  its  interest  in  further  development  of  the  New  York  State 
barge  canals.  Following  a  favorable  report  of  a  special  board  of 
officers,  in  1933,  the  recently  enacted  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill  adopted 
a  project  for  improvement  of  the  canal  between  Waterford,  on  the 
Hudson  River,  and  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario,,  by  Federal  funds,  the 
work  to  consist  of  deepening  between  locks  to  14  feet,  widening 
at  bends  and  elsewhere  and  increasing  the  minimum  vertical  clear- 
ances of  bridges  and  other  obstructions  to  20  feet.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  entire  project  is  $27,000,000.  The  improvement  has  been 
begun,  under  an  allotment  of  $5,000,000  received  by  the  First  New 
York  District  from  the  Emergency  Relief  appropriation.  The  canal 
remains  the .  projxerty  of  the  State  of  New  'York  and  the  work  is 
being  done  by  state  contracts,  under  Federal  supervision  by  the 
First  New  York  District  and  the  Division  Engineer,  North  Atlantic 
Division.  The  state  will  continue  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  the  canal. 

To  date  seven  dredging  contracts  have  been  let  by  the  state, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Division  Engineer,  obligating  the  entire 
amount  of  the  first  $5,000,000  allotment.  Dredging  work  has  actually 
started  on  five  of  the  seven  contracts,  and  is  now  in  progress  over 
a  stretch  of  58  miles  of  the  canal.  Further  surveys  are  now  being* 
made  and  as  more  funds  become  available  additional  contracts 
for  both  dredging  and  rock  removal  will  be  advertised. 
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This  improved  waterway,  when  completed,,  will  accommodate 
larger  vessels  and  will  permit  loading  of  barges  to  a  standing"  draft 
of  possibly  11  feet  6  inches.  After  completion,  the  controlling  depth 
will  be  12  feet,  which  is  the  depth  of  water  over  the  lock  sills.  The 
additional  2  feet  of  depth  between  locks,  the  increased  width,  the 
elimination  of  bad  curves  and  the  raising  of  bridges  will  decrease 
the  transit  time  and  allow  Vessels  drawing-  almost  up  to  12  feet 
to  use  the  canal  with  safety  and  economy. 

New  Projects  Adopted 

Besides  the  important  new  or  modified  projects  already  referred 
to  for  Buttermilk  Channel,  New  York  Harbor  Anchorage,  the  Wee- 
hawken-Edgewater  Channel,  the  Pierhead-to-Pierhead  Channel  in 
the  Lower  Hudson,  below  Fifty-ninth  Street,  Manhattan,  and  the 
New  York  State  Barge  Canal,  a  number  of  lesser  improvements 
for  various  streams  and  harbors  were  adopted  by  the  recent  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Act. 

The  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  calls  upon  the  department  for 
a  considerable  number  of  examinations  and  surveys  of  waterways, 
or  projected  waterways,  in  the  First  New  York  District,  which  have 
been  referred  to  the  district  engineer  for  study  and  report.  Among 
the  more  important  studies  being  made,  or  soon  to  be  initiated,  are 
the  following : 

(1)  A  study  of  a  deep  waterway  to  connect  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  with  the  Hudson  at  Albany  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  to 
serve  as  a  connection  between  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  Waterway 
and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  A  study  of  New  York  Harbor  to  determine  the  necessity 
for  deeper  entrance  channels  than  the  existing  40-foot  depths  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  new  super-liners. 

(3)  The  Long  Island  Intra-Coastal  Waterway  from  East  Rocka- 
way  Inlet  to  Great  Peconic  Bay. 

Flood  Control 

In  addition  to  its  regular  river  and  harbor  work,  the  First 
District  has  been  engaged  on  important  flood  control  projects  in 
the  Winooslri  Valley,  Vt,,  and  the  Wallkill  Valley,,  N.  Y.,  utilizing' 
a  large  number  of  C.  C.  C.  companies.  Recently  the  district  has 
been  assigned  the  duty  of  making  a  flood  control  survey  and  report, 
with  work  relief  personnel  and  utilizing  Emergency  Relief  appro- 
priation funds  of  the  area  in  Central  New  York  and  Northern 
Pennsylvania  in  which  so  much  damage  was  done  in  the  recent  July 
floods.  I  shall  not  give  you  the  details  of  this  flood  control  work, 
however  important  and  interesting,  since,  I  believe,  the  matter  has 
already  been  covered  by  Colonel  Lukesh. 
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Funds  Expended 

To  summarize  the  work  of  the  district  in  terms  of  funds  spent 
and  to  be  spent,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  aggregate  cost  of  work 
in  the  district  the  past  fiscal  year  amounted  to  about  $3,750,000 
made  up  of  $981,000  for  river  and  harbor  maintenance,  $l,756;00O  for 
-river  and  harbor  improvement,  almost  entirely  with  emergency  funds, 
and  $1,021,000  for  flood  control  work,,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of 
the  C.  C.  C.  personnel  utilized  on  that  work. 

For  work  in  the  district  the  present  year  an  aggregate  amount 
of  about  $10,60'0,0'00  has  been  allotted,  including  $1,900,000  for  main- 
tenance; $1,563,00:0  for  improvement  mainly  with  emergency  funds, 
besides  $5,000,000  for  improvement  of  the  New  York  State  Barge 
Canal,  and  $2,139,000  for  flood  control  work  and  surveys. 

Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  express  again  my  appreciation  of 
the  opportunity  of  being  here  with  you  and  my  thanks  for  your 
kind  attention.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  I  would  like  to  say  to  our  friend,  the  Colonel, 
that  we  all  recognize  that  the  Port  of  New  York  is  the  greatest 
of  all  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  Engineer  in  charge  has  a 
tremendous  job.  Colonel  Schulz,  Commander  of  the  First  District 
in  New  York,  in  my  hurry  to  get  through  the  program,  I  did  not 
give  as  full  an  introduction  to  you  as  I  would  like  to  have  done, 
but  I  appreciate  the  magnitude,  and  we  all  do,  of  the  work  entrusted 
to  you  in  the  Port  of  New  York,  the  Hudson  River  up  to  Troy, 
the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal,  the  waters  of  the  northern  area 
of  New  York.  All  of  them  are  of  great  importance  to  the  country. 
We  are  under  obligations  to  you  for  coming  here  to  tell  us  about 
them.  (Applause.) 

We  shall  now  have  another  short  address,  cut  somewhat,  in  the 
reading  of  it,  since  it  will  be  printed  in  the  proceeding's,  dealing 
with  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority.  Some  of  you  are  familiar 
with  the  origin  and  work  of  the  Authority,  and  the  influence  it 
exercises  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  It  is  doing  effective  work. 
I  have  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Glenn  Reeves,  Port  Develop- 
ment Engineer  of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority. 


THE  WATERWAY  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  PORT  OF 
NEW  YORK  AUTHORITY 

Glenn  Reeves,  Port  Development  Engineer 

Mr.  Reeves  :  The  Port  of  New  York  Authority  is  probably  best 
known  by  its  bridge  and  tunnel  building  activities.  During  the 
14  years  of  its  existence,  it  has  constructed  four  bridges,  the  Port 
Authority  Commerce  Building  occupying  the  entire  block  between 
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15th  and  16th  Streets  and  8th  and  9th  Avenues  in  New  York  City, 
purchased  the  Holland  Tunnel  and  is  now  constructing-  a  new  vehicle 
tunnel  under  the  Hudson  Eiver  at  West  38th  Street.  However,  its 
activities  are  much  more  extensive  than  bridge  and  tunnel  building-. 

The  Port  of  New  York  District  is  many  times  larger  than  any 
other  metropolitan  district  in  the  country.  It  covers  approximately 
1,500  square  miles,  centering-  on  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River, 
with  somewhat  more  than  half  of  this  total  area  within  New  York 
State  and  balance  within  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  It  has  some 
800  miles  of  magnificent  waterfront  and  includes  the  finest  harbor 
in  the  world.  Within  its  borders  are  such  waterways  as  the  Hudson 
River,  the  Hackensack  and  Passaic  Rivers,  Newark  Bay,  the  Arthur 
Kill  and  Kill  van  Kull,  the  Rahway  and  Raritan  Rivers,  the  East 
River,  Newtown  Creek,  and  the  Harlem  River.  The  commerce  on  any 
one  of  these  waterways  exceeds  that  of  several  of  the  harbors  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  ever-increasing  concentration  of  industry 
and  population  in  this  Port  District,  now  commercially  one  metropolis, 
has  resulted  in  a  large  and  growing  volume  of  commerce,  which,  in 
turn,  has  created  a  transportation  problem,  rail,  highway,  and 
Avaterway,  of  great  complexity.  Since  this  condition  is  a  continuing- 
one,  the  facilities  which  are  adequate  today  will  be  antiquated 
tomorrow.  The  full  value  of  improvements,  those  now  existing  as 
well  as  future,  in  any  port  or  district,  will  never  be  realized  until 
they  are  co-ordinated  with  those  of  the  several  sections  within  that 
district. 

The  intial  obstacle  to  the  proper  development  of  the  New  York 
District  arises  from  the  fact  that,  although  economically  a  unit,  it 
consists  politically  of  portions  of  the  two  sovereign  states,  which,  in 
turn,  are  subdivided  into  parts  of  16  counties  and  185  municipalities. 

The  Port  of  New  York  Authority  was  created  in  1921  in  response 
to  an  imperative  demand  for  a  continuing  body  with  ample  powers 
to  meet  the  problems  which  have  arisen  and  will  continue  to  arise 
out  of  the  commerce  within  and  between  the  portions  of  the  two 
states  lying  within  the  Port  of  New  York  District.  It  was  created 
by  the  legislative  enactments  of  the  two  states  after  they  had  agreed 
upon  a  treaty  or  compact  and  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  develox)- 
ment  of  the  Port  of  New  York.  The  principles  set  forth  in  the 
comprehensive  plan  which  should  govern  the  development  of  the 
Port  District  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows  : 

1.  Co-operation  between  interested  states  and  municipalities. 

2.  Co-ordination  of  existing  traffic  and  transportation  facilities. 

3.  Elimination  of  unnecessary  and  wasteful  operations. 

4.  Intensive  nse  of  existing  facilities. 

5.  Provision  for  new  facilities  with  the  consequent  elimination 
of  outworn  methods. 

6.  The  development  of  the  district  as  a  whole  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  its  parts  and  of  the  entire  country  in  order  that  there  may 
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be  no  unhealthy  and  uneconomic  rivalry  between  communities  and 
carriers  whose  interests  are,  in  reality,  identical. 

7.  Reducing  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  shipping-  public  on 
both  foreign  and  domestic  commerce. 

One  of  the  principles  adopted,  specifically  states  that : 

"There  shall  be  urged  upon  the  Federal  authorities  im- 
provement of  channels  so  as  to  give  access  for  that  type  of 
water-borne  commerce  adapted  to  the  various  forms  of  de- 
velopment which  the  respective  shore  fronts  and  adjacent 
lands  would  best  lend  themselves  to." 
The  statute  also  provides  that : 

"The  Port  of  New  York  Authority  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  proceed  with  the  development  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  in  accordance  with  said  Comprehensive  Plan  and  .  . 
it  shall  request  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  make 
such  appropriations  for  deepening"  and  widening-  channels 
and  to  make  such  grants  of  power  as  will  enable  the  said 
plan  to  be  effectuated." 

Also  : 

"It  shall  render  such  advice,  suggestion  and  assistance 
to  all  municipal  officials  as  will  permit  all  local  and  municipal 
port  and  harbor  developments,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  fit  in 
with  the  said  plan." 

The  Port  Authority's  function,  therefore,  expressed  in  very  simple 
terms,  is  to  advise,  co-ordinate  and  assist,  in  the  interest  of  the 
public,  in  the  waterway  developments  of  the  municipal,  state  and 
local  interests.  In  this  capacity,  we  co-operate  very  closely  with  the 
U.  S.  Army  Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  under  whose  juris- 
diction the  improvement  of  our  waterways  is  carried  on.  The  Port 
Authority  does  not  direct  the  expenditure  of  any  moneys  on  waterway 
improvements. 

A  very  definite  duty  was  placed  upon  the  Shipping  Board  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920.    It  states : 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  in  co-operation  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  the 
object  of  promoting,  encouraging  and  developing  ports  and 
transportation  facilities  in  connection  with  water  commerce 
over  which  it  has  jurisdiction,  ...  to  investigate  the 
practicability  and  advantages  of  harbor,  river  and  port  im- 
provements in  connection  with  foreign  and  coastwise 
trade.    .    .  ." 

A  very  definite  Federal  policy  was  adopted  by  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Act  of  August  30,  1935,  when  it  directed  that  all  Federal 
investigations  of  river  and  harbor  work  be  done  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Our  Engineering  and  Research  Staff,  along  with  its  other  duties, 
investigates  all  local  applications  for  the  widening-,  deepening  and 
harbor  line  improvements.  It  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  marshaling  of  facts  and  economic  data  for  presentation,  along* 
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with  that  of  the  local  interests  at  the  public  hearings  before  various 
boards  of  Army  Engineers,  both  at  New  York  and  in  Washington. 
We  have  consistently  urged  the  appropriation  of  funds  on  primary 
and  secondary  channels  in  New  York  Harbor  when  there  was  suf- 
ficient commerce  to  indicate  an  economic  justification  for  such  ex- 
penditure. 

Our  efforts  to  secure  an  allotment  of  Federal  funds  for  the 
$27,000,000  improvement  of  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal  is  now 
a  matter  of  record.  This  canal  is  an  important  artery  for  the 
movement  of  grain,  petroleum  products,  sugar  and  many  other  articles 
of  commerce,  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  Atlantic  ports  from 
Boston  to  Norfolk.  I  am  informed  that  contracts  have  been  let 
by  the  Public  Works  Dex^artment  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  work 
actually  started  on  the  first  steps  in  the  widening  and  deepening 
of  this  canal. 

Other  projects  which  we  have  studied  and  recommended  and 
which  have  since  been  adopted  by  Congress  as  Federal  projects,  and 
upon  which  work  is  actually  in  progress,  include : 

1.  The  deepening  of  the  Hudson  Eiver  at  New  York  City  to 
40  feet  from  shore  to  shore. 

2.  Additional  anchorage  areas  to  secure  the  safety  of  naviga- 
tion in  upper  New  York  Bay. 

3.  The  widening  and  deepening  of  the  Edgewater-Weehawken 
Channel  to  provide  water  of  sufficient  depth  to  serve  the  large 
nationally  known  industries  located  on  that  waterfront. 

4.  An  additional  anchorage  area  in  Earitan  Bay  in  the  vicinity 
of  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Quarantine  and 
Customs  Service. 

5.  A  cut-off  channel  of  20  feet  depth  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Earitan  Eiver  and  the  Arthur  Kill. 

6.  The  widening  and  deepening  of  Buttermilk  Channel  between 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  Governors  Island.  This  will  provide  an 
additional  and  more  direct  approach  to  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

7.  The  New  York-New  Jersey  Channels,  which  are  better  known 
as  the  Arthur  Kill  and  the  Kill  van  Kull,  serving  a  very  large  indus- 
trial section  and  over  which  moves  a  large  volume  of  commerce  in 
the  Port  of  New  York.    This  is  a  $27,000,000  project. 

The  Port  Authority  during  the  last  year  and  a  half  has  urged 
the  passage  of  Congressional  legislation  to  provide  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  with  additional  shallow-draft,  ice-breaking  equipment 
for  combating  ice  conditions,  particularly  on  the  secondary  chan- 
nels, on  the  entire  North  Atlantic  seaboard.  Eecent  winter  experi- 
ences have  demonstrated  conclusively  that  in  the  New  York  area 
more  than  12,000,000  people  receive  their  heat,  light  and  accessorial 
services  from  fuel  oil,  coal  and  gasoline  supplies  which  are  brought 
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to  distributing-  points  over  the  secondary  channels.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 500  of  these  fuel  and  coal  supply  stations  in  the  New- 
York  area  alone.  It  is  in  the  public  interest  that  sufficient  and 
satisfactory  equipment  be  provided  for  this  purpose.  One  of  the 
other  speakers  on  this  program  has  already  discussed  this  feature 
in  detail. 

In  conclusion,  the  Port  Authority  represents  the  unbiased  public 
interest.  We  urge  the  development  and  improvement  of  our  water- 
way systems,  with  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds,  provided,  of 
course,  that  we  are  able,  with  the  reasonable  expectancy  of  com- 
merce, to  demonstrate  an  economic  justification,  with  the  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds.    After  all,  it  was  Justice  Holmes  who  said : 

"A  river  is  more  than  an  amenity,  it  is  a  treasure."  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  Thank  you,  Mr.  Eeeves.  This  afternoon,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  we  shall  hear  from  Mr.  McGann,  the  Actuary  of  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
He  is  highly  respected  by  the  Congress,  and  his  paper  will  be  one  you 
will  want  to  hear. 

Following  Mr.  McG aim's  address  will  be  reports  from  the  remain- 
ing Committees,  particularly  the  Resolutions  Committee,  of  which 
Mr.  Small  is  the  Chairman.  He  has  just  sent  word  that  he  will 
be  ready  to  report  at  two  o'clock. 

When  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Martin  return — they  are  now  enter- 
taining the  ladies'  group  somewhere — we  will  probably  be  able  to 
report  as  to  the  final  arrangements  for  the  afternoon.  We  will  now7 
recess  until  two  o'clock. 

[Thereupon  at  1  o'clock  P.  M.  recess  was  taken.] 
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THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  OCTOBER  10,  1935 

[The  deliberations  of  the  Convention  were  resumed  at  2  o'clock 
P.  M.,  whereupon  the  following  occurred :] 

President  Moore  :  As  was  promised  you  this  morning-,  Mr. 
McGann,  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  is  with  us.  He  has  prepared  an  exhaustive  paper 
dealing  with  Congressional  work  in  connection  with  waterways  dur- 
ing the  last  year.  This  address  will  be  worthy  of  preservation.  It  is 
with  much  pleasure  I  present  Joseph  H.  McGann.  (Applause.) 


THE  WORK  IN  CONGRESS 

Joseph  H.  McGann,  Secretary  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee 

Mr.  McGann:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  At  the 
Convention  of  this  Association  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1932,  I  pre- 
sented a  statement  showing  action  taken  by  Congress  on  surveys, 
projects  and  appropriations  authorized  for  the  different  sections  of 
the  Atlantic  Intra-Coastal  Waterway  from  1907,  the  year  this 
Association  was  organized,  to  June  30,  1932.  Included  in  that  paper 
was  a  record  of  action  taken  prior  to  1907  on  some  of  the  channels 
which  now  form  parts  of  the  connected  waterway.  That  statement 
was  prepared  at  the  request  of  your  President,  Mr.  Moore,  and  it  is 
at  his  request  that  I  now  bring  the  record  down  to  this  time. 

Omnibus  river  and  harbor  bills  were  reported  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  in  1933, 
1934  and  1935.  No  action  was  taken  on  the  bills  of  1933  and  1934, 
but  the  1935  bill  passed  both  Houses  and  was  approved  by  the 
President  on  August  30th. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  bills  hearings  were  held  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  consideration  was  given  to  all 
reports  covering  sections  of  the  Intra-Coastal  Waterway  which  con- 
tained projects  recommended  by  the  War  Department  Corps  of 
Engineers.  All  of  the  reports  in  that  class,  which  were  submitted, 
were  approved,  and  provisions  for  their  adoption  and  prosecution 
are  contained  in  the  Act  of  1935. 

The  following  is  a  record  of  the  hearings  held,  and  the  projects 
and  documents  submitted : 

Cape  Cod  Canal.  On  January  13,  1932,  and  on  May  3  and  4,  1933, 
the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  held  hearings  on  a  project 
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submitted  in  House  Document  795,  Seventy-first  Congress,  providing 
for  the  construction  of  a  lock  in  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  and  a  waterway 
30  feet  deep  and  250  feet  wide  in  the  land  cut,  a  width  of  400  feet 
in  Buzzards  Bay  to  Wings  Neck,  in  a  new  straight  alignment,  and  of 
700  feet  beyond  Wings  Neck,  tog-ether  with  a  highway  bridge  and 
suitable  railroad  crossing-.  The  dimensions  of  the  lock  were  to  be 
110  feet  wide,  1,000  feet  in  usable  length,  and  40  feet  deep. 

Under  an  allotment  from  the  Public  Works  Administration,  made 
in  1933,  the  construction  of  two  highway  bridges  and  one  railroad 
bridge  was  started. 

On  March  13,  1935,  the  Committee  on  Bivers  and  Harbors  held 
hearing's  on  a  report  printed  in  Bivers  and  Harbors  Committee  Docu- 
ment 15,  Seventy-fourth  Congress.  This  report  was  submitted  in 
response  to  a  Committee  resolution  adopted  June  13,  1934.  It  con- 
tains a  recommendation  which  provides  for  an  open  canal,  32  feet 
deep,  540  feet  wide  in  the  land  cut,  500  feet  wide  in  a  straight 
channel  in  Buzzards  Bay  to  Wings  Neck,  and  700  feet  wide  beyond 
Wings  Neck ;  for  a  harbor  or  refuge  for  small  vessels,  mooring  basins, 
an  improved  lighting  system,  and  other  accessory  and  minor  features. 
The  estimated  cost  of  this  work  is  $26,000,000.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  three  bridges  is  $5,350,000  in  addition. 

New  York  Bay-Delaware  River  Section.  The  Bivers  and  Harbors 
Act  of  1930  carried  a  provision  directing  an  investigation  by  the 
War  Department  of  the  New  York  Bay-Delaware  Biver  section  of 
the  Intra-Coastal  Waterway  for  the  sole  purpose  of  finding  and 
recommending  the  most  desirable  route  for  such  waterway,  with  a 
minimum  depth  of  25  feet  and  adequate  width,  with  plans  and 
estimate  of  cost  of  same,  and  with  a  provision  that  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  or  other  local  interests  shall  furnish  all  necessary  rights 
of  way,  without  cost  to  the  United  States. 

The  report  on  this  investigation  was  submitted  to  Congress  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  on  January  10,  1934,  and  printed  in  House 
Document,  219,  Seventy-third  Congress. 

The  Committee  on  Bivers  and  Harbors  held  hearings  on  this 
report  on  March  15  and  19,  1934. 

On  March  29,  1934,  the  Committee  on  Bivers  and  Harbors  passed 
a  resolution  requesting  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Bivers  and 
Harbors  to  review  the  report  with  a  view  to  determining  the  advis- 
ability of  constructing  the  waterway  described  at  this  time. 

On  January  10,  1934,  the  Secretary  of  War  transmitted  a  report 
authorized  to  be  made  in  the  Bivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1930,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  finding  and  recommending  the  most  desirable  route 
for  such  waterway  with  a  minimum  depth  of  25  feet  and  adequate 
width,  with  plans  and  estimates  of  cost,  and  with  a  provision  that 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  or  other  local  interests  shall  furnish  all 
rights  of  way  without  cost  to  the  United  States.  A  special  board 
of  engineers  reported  that  the  most  desirable  route  is  by  Avay  of 
16 
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Earitan  Bay,  Earitan  Eiver,  South  Eiver,  and  across  the  uplands  to 
the  Delaware  Eiver  at  Bordentown,  a  total  distance  of  31.5  miles. 
The  plans  presented  provide  for  a  canal  at  an  elevation  of  10  feet, 
with  a  least  depth  of  25  feet,  a  bottom  width  of  250  feet,  a  dam 
and  four  locks  in  the  Delaware  Eiver  below  Bordentown,  and  a  dam 
and  four  locks  in  the  Earitan  Eiver  at  Sayreville.  The  plans  and 
estimate  include  channels  300  feet  wide  and  29  feet  deej)  extending 
from  the  30-foot  channel  already  provided  in  Earitan  Bay  to  the 
locks  at  Sayreville  on  Earitan  Eiver,  and  from  the  locks  at  Borden- 
town down  the  Delaware  Eiver  to  the  35-foot  channel  at  Philadel- 
phia, a  distance  of  26  miles.  The  estimate  includes  also  the  con- 
struction of  15  highway  and  3  railway  bridges  over  the  canal  with 
the  necessary  approaches  and  relocations.  The  special  board  of 
engineers  estimated  the  cost  of  the  canal  at  $187,040,700.  The  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Eivers  and  Harbors  estimated  the  cost  would  be 
$210,000,000.  The  latter  board's  report  is  dated  October  24,  1933. 
The  report  of  the  special  board  is  dated  June  30,  1933. 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  Delaware  City  Branch.  Hear- 
ings on  a  report  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  War  on  December  31, 

1931,  were  held  by  the  Committee  on  Eivers  and  Harbors  on  May  7, 

1932.  The  report  carried  a  recommendation  for  a  modification  of 
the  existing-  j)roject  so  as  to  provide  for  the  Delaware  City  Branch 
a  depth  of  8  feet  and  a  width  of  50  feet ;  for  deepening  the  existing- 
basin  to  the  same  depth ;  for  revetting  both  banks  east  of  Fifth 
Street  Bridge ;  and  for  the  construction  of  the  200  feet  of  bulkhead 
on  the  south  bank.  Estimated  cost,  $67,000.  The  report  is  printed 
in  House  Document  201,  Seventy-second  Congress. 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal — Ship  Canal.  On  January  31 
and  February  1,  1934,  the  Committee  on  Eivers  and  Harbors  held 
hearings  on  a  report  made  in  response  to  a  House  Committee  resolu- 
tion adopted  January  7,  1932,  and  printed  in  Eivers  and  Harbors 
Committee  Document  24,  Seventy-third  Congress.  The  report  recom- 
mends the  enlargement  of  the  present  barge  canal,  which  has  a  depth 
of  12  feet  and  a  width  of  90  feet,  to  a  ship  canal  having  a  depth  of 
27  feet  and  widths  of  250  to  400  feet.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
work  recommended  is  $12,500,000. 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal — Back  Creek.  On  February  8, 
1934,  the  Committee  on  Eivers  and  Harbors  held  hearings  on  a 
report  submitted  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  on  July  31,  1933,  in 
which  the  enlargement  of  the  anchorage  and  mooring  basin  in 
Back  Creek  to  an  area  of  about  400  feet  wide  and  1,000  feet  long- 
with  a  depth  of  12  feet,  and  to  provide  sluice  gates  at  the  head  of 
the  basin  was  recommended.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  work  is 
$58,000.  The  report  referred  to  is  printed  in  Eivers  and  Harbors 
Committee  Document  18,  Seventy-third  Congress. 
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Norfolk,  TV/.,  to  Beaufort  Inlet  Station.  On  March  4,  1933,  the 
President  signed  a  bill  authorizing-  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across 
the  Alligator  and  Pungo  Eivers  outlet,  near  Fairfield,  N.  C,  recom- 
mended in  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  Document  5,  Seventy- 
second  Congres.  This  bill  (H.  R.  6184),  was  reported  to  the  House 
on  February  11,  1932.  It  passed  the  House  on  April  18,  1932,  and 
the  Senate  on  March  3,  1933.  (See  House  Report  426,  and  Senate 
Report  1123,  Seventy-second  Congress.)  The  cost  of  this  bridge  is 
estimated  at  $90,000. 

On  July  26,  1933,  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  in  response  to  a  Com- 
mittee resolution  adopted  January  25,  1930,  submitted  an  unfavor- 
able report  on  a  survey  to  determine  the  advisability  of  the  construc- 
tion of  a  section  between  Bay  River  and  Neuse  River,  by  way  of 
Trent  River  and  Smith  Creek,  or  such  other  route  as  proves  to  be 
most  feasible  and  advantageous. 

On  November  21,  1933,  the  Secretary  of  War  submitted  a  report 
on  the  Waterway  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  the  Sounds  of  North  Caro- 
lina, including'  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal.  This  survey  was  ordered 
in  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1930.  It  is  stated  in  this  respect 
that  the  improvements  desired  by  local  interests,  except  the  complete 
reconstruction  of  the  canal  and  its  appurtenances,  is  being  accom- 
plished by  dredging  under  the  existing  project  and  no  further  im- 
provement is  recommended. 

On  December  27,  1934,  a  report  on  the  locks  at  Lake  Drummond 
was  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  War  under  an  authorization  in 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1930.  Local  interests  desired  that  the 
old  lock  in  the  feeder  ditch  at  the  Lake  Drummond  end  of  the 
waterway  be  reconstructed.  It  was  decided  that  the  improvement 
was  not  in  the  interest  of  navigation,  and  that  the  renewal  of  the 
locks  is  not  advisable. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  to  Beaufort  Inlet  Section — New  River.  On  March 
11,  1-935,  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  held  hearings  on  a 
report  on  Inland  Waterway  from  Beaufort  to  Jacksonville,  N.  C, 
and  New  River  to  Jacksonville,  N.  C.  The  survey  was  authorized  in 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  July  3,  1930,  and  the  report  is  printed 
in  House  Document  67,  Seventy-fourth  Congress.  The  project  recom- 
mended provides  a  channel  in  New  River,  10  feet  deep  and  90  feet 
wide,  between  the  Intra-Coastal  Waterway  and  Jacksonville,  19  miles. 
The  cost  is  $117,300. 

Cape  Fear  River-Win  yah  Ban  Section.  On  May  18,  1932,  hearings 
were  held  by  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  Committee  Docu- 
ment 14,  Seventy-second  Congress,  in  which  the  construction  of  three 
bridges  across  the  waterway  in  Horry  County,  S.  C,  is  recommended 
at  a  cost  of  $350,000. 

Winyah  Bay  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  Section.  On  May  24,  1932,  hear- 
ings were  held  by  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  on  Rivers 
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and  Harbors  Committee  Document  11,  Seventy-second  Congress.  The 

recommendation  in  this  document  is  for  a  channel  10  feet  deep  and 

90  feet  wide  in  section  from  Winyah  Bay  to  Charleston,  at  a  cost 

of  $1,000,000;  length  64  miles. 

Charleston  to  Beaufort,  8.  C,  Section.  On  May  17,  1932,  the 
Committee  on  Eivers  and  Harbors  held  hearings  on  a  report  on 
Fenwicks  Cut  at  Ashepoo  Eiver  to  Coosaw  River,  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  on  December  7,  1931,  in  response  to  a  provision  in 
the  Act  of  1930,  and  printed  in  House  Document  129,  Seventy-second 
Congress,  First  Session.  A  change  in  the  route  of  the  Charleston  to 
Beaufort,  S.  C,  section  is  recommended  which  will  provide  a  shorter 
route  and  eliminate  present  hazards  and  delays  to  light-draft  vessels 
in  passing-  through  St.  Helena  Sound.  This  project  calls  for  a 
channel  7  feet  deep  and  75  feet  wide  to  connect  the  Ashepoo  and 
Coosaw  Rivers  by  a  cut  across  Hutchinson  Island  through  Rock  Creek 
and  its  south  branch  and  across  Ashe  Island.  The  cost  of  this  chan- 
nel is  estimated  to  be  $79,050. 

Jacksonville  to  Key  West  Section.  On  December  8,  1932,  the 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  held  hearings  on  a  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  June  29,  1932,  in  which  an  extension 
of  the  Intra-Coastal  Waterway,  from  Miami  to  Mangrove  Banks  is 
recommended  at  a  cost  of  $130,000.  The  channel  is  to  be  7  feet  deep 
and  75  feet  wide,  and  its  length  is  63  miles.  This  report  is  printed 
in  RWers  and  Harbors  Committee  Document  44,  Seventy-second 
Congress. 

Appropriations.  The  Act  of  1935  is  the  largest  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Bill  that  was  ever  passed.  The  total  cost  of  the  projects  adopted  in 
that  law  is  nearly  $600,000,000,  and,  if  the  Board  of  Engineers  reports 
favorably  on  a  survey  for  a  waterway  connecting  Lake  Erie  with  the 
Ohio  River,  it  will  be  $700,000,000. 

Many  of  the  projects  adopted  in  this  act  have  already  been 
started  with  funds  allotted  by  the  Public  Works  Administration  and 
the  Works  Progress  Administration  from  emergency  appropriations 
made  during  the  years  1933,  1934  and  1935.  A  total  of  $21,941,759.33 
was  allocated  from  these  funds  to  sections  of  the  Intra-Coastal 
Waterway. 

In  addition  to  allotments  made  from  Public  Works  relief  appro- 
priations, about  $100,000,000|  was  appropriated  by  Congress  during  the 
past  three  years,  chiefly  for  maintenance  work,  and  allotments  from 
these  appropriations  were  also  made  to  sections  of  the  Intra-Coastal 
Waterway.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  Thanks  for  the  valuable  information  you  have 
given  us,  Mr.  McGann. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS 

President  Moobe:  The  Chaii  asks  Mayor  von  Niecla,  of  New 
Jersey,  to  take  the  Chair. 

[The  Chair  was  then  assumed  by  Mayor  von  Nieda,  of  the  City 
of  Camden,  New  Jersey,  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Nomina- 
tions.] 

Mayor  vox  Nieda  :  I  will  call  on  Mr.  Bates,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Nominations,  to  make  the  report  of  that  Committee. 

Mr.  Bates  :  Your  Nominations  Committee  desires  to  submit  in 
nomination,  the  following  names  as  officers  of  this  Association  for 
the  ensuing-  year  : 

President 
J.  Hampton  Moore,  Pennsylvania 

Vic e-P i •  o s i d ent s  a  i -Large 
John  H.  Small,  North  Carolina        Howard  W.  Jackson,  Maryland 
Thomas  B.  Stockham,  Peunsyl-       Frank  S.  Davis,  Massachusetts 

vania  A.  B.  Schwarzkopf,  Virginia 

William  E.  Woollard,  New  York     E.  G.  Sewell,  Florida 

D  irectors-a  t-La  rge 
Peter  G.  Teu  Eyck,  New  York         J.  Fulmer  Bright,  Virginia 
Walter    O.    Luscombe,    Massachu- Walter  H.  Blair,  North  Carolina 

setts  W.  F.  Coachman,  Jr.,  Florida 

Charles  Warner,  Delaware 

Treasurer 
William  E.  Bernard,  Pennsylvania 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  E.  BATES, 

Chairman. 

Mayor  vox  Nieda  :  Are  any  nominations  to  be  made  from  the 
floor? 

If  there  be  none,  I  declare  the  nominations  closed. 
What  is  your  pleasure,  members  of  the  Convention? 
Mr.  Bates  :    I  move  that  the  Secretary  cast  a  ballot  for  the  elec- 
tion of  all  the  officers  named  in  the  Committee's  rej>ort. 
Miss  Carrie  Mexdtxitall:    I  second  the  motion. 

Mayor  vox  Nieda:  You  have  heard  the  motion  duly  made  and 
seconded. 

All  in  favor  will  say  "aye;"  those  opposed  will  say  "no."  The 
"ayes"  have  it,  and  the  Secretaiy  is  directed  to  cast  an  appropriate 
ballot. 
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Mr.  Claytox  F.  Moore  (of  Washington,  Acting-  Secretary)  :  The 
ballot  has  been  cast,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mayor  von  Nieda  :  I  now  declare  the  officers  named  in  the 
Nominations  Committee  report  elected,  and  I  request  Mr.  Bates  to 
present  J.  Hampton  Moore,  the  newly-elected  President.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Bates  :  I  am  happy  to  present  to  you  your  new  President 
for  the  ensuing-  year,  the  Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore.  (Applause.) 


ADDRESS  BY  MR.  MOORE 

President  Moore  :  You  may  be  assured,  my  friends  of  the  Con- 
vention, that  this  renewed  evidence  of  your  confidence  and  g-oocl  will 
is  deeply  appreciated.  I  think  often  the  time  has  come  for  me  to 
retire  and  submit  to  younger  hands  the  honors  of  the  Presidency,,  but 
then  again  I  am  persuaded  that  due  to  the  experience  we  have  had 
and  the  desirability  of  carrying  on  until  some  of  our  unfinished  work 
is  completed,  it  may  be  well  to  continue  a  little  longer  at  the  helm. 
I  have  decided,  therefore,  to  accept  the  high  office  you  have  conferred 
upon  me  from  the  beginning  back  in  1907,  for  one  more  year.  This 
with  thanks  and  gratitude  for  the  co-operation  and  support  you  have 
ever  given  to  me  and  those  who  have  been  associated  with  me  in  the 
direction  of  the  Association's  business. 

Figures  that  have  been  read  to  you  today  indicate  the  millions 
that  have  been  spent  by  the  Federal  Government  to  bring  us  closer 
together  along  the  coast.  We  must,  therefore  carry  on — agitating  for 
further  improvements.  We  must  keep  the  channels  in  condition 
for  service ;  we  must  have  maintenance  costs ;  we  must  complete  the 
work,  and  when  times  get  better  we  can  sit  along  "the  side  of  the 
road,"  as  it  were,  and  watch  the  ships  go  by. 

I  have  made  this  little  talk  more  in  the  spirit  of  appreciation 
and  thankfulness  than  any  other.  It  is  a  fine  spirit  you  have  all 
manifested,  particularly  in  the  old  days.  It  has  been  more  or  less  a 
Avork  of  love  and  with  it  has  been  mingled  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  a  desire  to  help  our  country.  (Applause.) 

Now  we  will  have  some  five-minute  speeches  until  the  Committee 
on  Eesolutions  is  ready  to  report. 

Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  for  Massachusetts. 


TALK  FOR  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  Fitzgerald:  I  just  came  in.  I  do  not  want  to  disturb  this 
proceeding-. 

I  do  not  know  just  how  much  this  matter  has  been  discussed 
that  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  about,  but  the  Chairman  
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President  Moore  (interposing)  :  Your  topic  is  "The  Old  Bay 
State." 

Mr.  Fitzgerald:  Well,  one  time  Massachusetts  led  the  world  in 
shipping.  Now  it  is  not  so,  and  when  a  city  like  Boston,  which  one 
time  led  the  world  in  shipping",  can  face  a  situation  where  prizes 
are  given  by  the  Propeller  Club,  which  is  composed  of  shipping  men, 
to  those  pupils  in  the  schools  who  write  the  best  essay  on  the  mer- 
chant marine,,  and  in  a  city  like  this  not  one  boy  won  a  prize,  that 
does  not  look  as  though  the  merchant  marine  is  appreciated ;  not 
only  here  but  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  as  much  as  it  should  be. 

About  one  of  the  best  things  that  I  have  heard  at  this  Convention 
came  from  the  lips  of  the  officer  who  represented  the  Navy.  He  said 
that  the  great  job  in  this  country  today  is  to  become  sea-minded, 
and  that  has  been  in  the  back  of  my  head. 

When  we  went  into  the  War  we  had  no  merchant  marine  and 
Congress  appropriated  $4,000,000,000  and  looked  around  for  a  man 
to  administer  it.  They  could  not  find  any  one  man  who  stood  out 
in  these  United  States,  as  men  do  in  other  lines,  in  steel  and  copper 
and  dry  goods  and  business,  outstanding  merchants,  outstanding  bank 
presidents,  and  so  forth,  and  John  Barton  Payne  was  picked,  a  very 
lovable  character.  He  was  picked  to  build  the  merchant  marine  of 
America,  and  he  held  the  job,  until  he  was  taken  over  by  the  Bed 
Cross,  and  then  they  took  one  of  the  smartest  men  in  the  country, 
Ed  Hurley,  from  Chicago,  not  from  the  seaboard. 

When  Hurley  gave  it  up,  they  took  an  advertising'  agent,  out  in 
Chicago,  Mr.  Laskey.  Those  were  the  three  men  who  organized 
and  builded  the  American  merchant  marine  and  spent  $4,000,000,000, 
and  you  Imow  what  happened. 

My  thought  about  this  meeting  is  that  we  all  ought  to  go  home 
and  insist  that  the  younger  generation  should  come  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  sea  and  the  oceans  that  connect  this  Nation  with 
the  seven  seas  of  the  world ;  and  stress  should  be  given  in  the  high 
schools  and  colleges,  and  contests  between  Harvard  and  Yale  and 
Boston  University  and  Boston  College,  and  Holy  Cross  and  Columbia, 
Illinois  and  California,  and  the  other  great  states,  on  the  question 
of  the  advantage  of  a  merchant  marine  to  America. 

None  of  us  feels  safe  at  the  present  moment.  I  talked  with 
one  of  the  big  merchants  of  this  city,  the  chairman  of  his  board, 
and  he  said  that  he  had  just  come  from  Europe  and  they  were  all 
afraid  there ;  no  one  knows  what  is  going  on  or  what  is  going  to 
happen,  except  that  there  is  not  any  mistake  about  their  thinking 
of  war  happening,  and  they  think  it  is  in  the  very  near  future. 
They  do  not  know  what  Japan  has  done,  or  that  Japan  has  gone 
over  into  India  with  ships  and  merchandise  and  taken  the  markets  of 
India  from  Great  Britain,  but  they  do  know  that  Japan  is  sea- 
minded  and  industrially  minded,  and  they  look  about  the  world  for 
opportunities  to  develop  their  commerce.    Great  Britain  faces  this 
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situation,  and  the  world  looks  to  us,  as  the  naval  officer  said  the  other 
night.  Everywhere  you  go  in  Europe  they  say,  "What  will  the 
United  States  do?" 

Well,  they  do  not  realize  that  we  are  lacking  in  the  kind  of 
merchant  marine  that  we  ought  to  have.  They  could  not  believe 
that  Boston,  which  had  taken  fifty  million  dollars  from  the  United 
States  Government  and  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  building 
up  its  harbor  and  in  building  up  its  Army  Post,,  had  schools  in  Boston 
where  the  merchant  marine  is  not  considered  of  any  value,  and  where 
we  have  horse  races,  dog  races,  baseball  matches,  nigger  pools,  and 
newspapers  loaded  down  with  this  stuff  on  the  front  pages — gentle- 
men, the  time  has  come  for  organizations  like  this  to  get  to  work, 
and  I  think  the  duty  of  every  member  of  this  Organization  today 
is  to  go  home  and  consult  the  school  authorities  and  tell  them  the 
picture  that  is  before  the  world ;  that  everybody's  opinion  is  that 
some  day  we  have  got  to  get  into  another  war,  and  we  will  have 
so  much  land  and  property  to  protect  that  we  ought  to  have  boys 
inured  to  the  sea,  thinking  about  the  sea,  knowing"  why  Japan  is 
successful,  why  Great  Britain  lost  its  trade  in  India,  how  Hitler  is 
looking  out  for  connections  outside  of  Germany,  why  France  and 
England  may  get  together  and  stop  Italy,  and  know  those  things, 
and  not  be  seeped  up  in  history  that  occurred  from  200  to  2,000 
years  ago.  Let  us  become  sea-minded,  back  up  the  Navy  man  and 
the  merchant  marine,  so  that  the  boys  now  living-  in  the  woods  and 
in  the  mountains  and  in  the  country  can  get  a  job  that  they  know 
something-  about. 

In  order  to  do  it  effectively,  let  us  energize  the  country  by  mist- 
ing on  the  public  schools  giving  some  attention  to  this  *problem. 
(Applause.) 

[At  the  request  of  the  President,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  who  attained  fame 
as  a  singer  when  he  was  in  Congress  and  while  he  served  as  Mayor 
of  Boston,  favored  the  Convention  with  "Sweet  Adeline,"  for  which 
he  was  lustily  applauded.] 

President  Moore  :  We  now  come  to  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions,  the  Hon.  John  H.  Small,  Chairman.  (Applause.) 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  Small:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
vention: Your  Committee  on  Resolutions  has  concluded  its  labors 
and  is  ready  to  submit  its  report. 

Before  the  report  is  read  to  you,  I  may  say  that  the  Committee 
has  labored  industriously  and  conscientiously,  so  far  as  they  know, 
and  they  have  heard  every  delegate  or  citizen  who  wished  to  present 
any  matter  to  the  Committee  for  its  consideration.    The  resolutions 
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are  long,  but  in  spite  of  the  best  efforts  to  curtail  them,  it  \\;is  dif- 
ficult to  do  so. 

It  is  a  long  distance  from  Boston  to  Miami  and  to  Key  West. 
There  are  many  intervening  rivers  and  sounds  and  bays 
which  are  interconnected,  and  feeders  for  the  Intra-Coastal  Water- 
way, and  the  people  of  those  sections  wish  them  recognized  by  this 
Association,  and  their  request  is  not  only  natural  but  appropriate. 
We  believe  that  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  [Resolutions  will  appeal 
to  the  serious-minded  element  of  our  people  who  are  interested  in 
promoting  these  natural  arteries  of  transportation,  the  waterways. 

I  am  going  to  ask  Clayton  F.  Moore  to  read  the  resolutions  to 

you. 

[The  following  resolutions  were  read  by  Mr.  Moore:] 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

Submitted  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
Hon.  John  H.  Small,  Chairman 

The  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association  is  being  held  in  the  City  of  Boston,  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  October  7-10,  1935.  The  members  of  the 
Association  are  happy  in  their  retrospection  of  the  accomplishments 
of  this  Association  during  the  twenty-eight  years  since  its  organiza- 
tion. Its  inception  was  characterized  by  an  unselfish,  civic  purpose 
to  promote  the  construction  of  an  Intra-Coastal  waterway  from  New 
England  to  Florida.  Its  usefulness  and  its  relation  to  transporta- 
tion and  commerce  are  now  universally  recognized,  but  three  decades 
ago  it  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  mere  Utopian,  dream.  This  static 
attitude  of  public  opinion  presented  formidable  obstacles  which  had 
to  be  overcome. 

The  Army  Engineers  were  required  to  determine  in  advance 
whether  each  particular  link  in  the  chain  of  the  Intra-Coastal 
Waterway  was  practicable  as  an  engineering  proposition,  while  it 
was  incumbent  upon  the  in'oponents  to  furnish  reliable  data  and 
evidence  that  a  sufficient  volume  of  commerce  would  be  effected  and 
promoted  to  just  if  y  the  expenditure. 

The  Record  of  the  Association 

The  Atlantic  seaboard  states  are  indented  on  their  coasts  by 
numerous  sounds  and  bays  and  wide  estuaries  of  navigable  rivers,, 
which  are  separated  by  areas  of  land.  It  was  necessary  to  pierce 
and  canalize  these  areas  in  order  to  provide  a  continuous  inside 
navigable  channel  from  Boston  to  Florida.  The  construction  of 
canals  across  these  areas  came  to  be  denominated  as  'Minks  in  the 
chain."    The  members  of  this  Association  are  quite  familiar  with 
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these  several  links  but  their  recital  may  be  of  interest  to  many 
citizens. 

Starting-  in  New  England,  the  first  link  was  the  construction 
of  a  canal  across  Cape  Cod,  connecting  Massachusetts  Bay  with 
Buzzards  Bay  and  affording  a  safe  inside  route  from  Boston  through 
Narragansett  Bay  and  Long  Island  Sound  to  New  York  Harbor. 

The  second  link  was  the  construction  of  a  canal  across  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  connecting  New  York  Bay  with  the  Delaware 
River. 

The  third  was  the  construction  of  a  canal  connecting  the  Dela- 
ware River  with  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  fourth  was  the  provision  of  an  inside  route  from  Norfolk 
through  the  sounds  of  North  Carolina  to  Beaufort,  North  Carolina, 
which  involved  the  construction  of  several  canals  connecting  these 
interior  sounds. 

The , fifth  was  the  provision  of  &j  navigable  waterway  from  Beau- 
fort to  the  Cape  Fear  River,  North  Carolina,  which  consisted  in 
small  part  of  canals  but  largely  in  deepening  natural  inside  sounds. 

The  sixth  was  the  construction  of  a  waterway  from  Southport 
on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  to  Winyah  Bay,,  South  Carolina,  and  the 
Port  of  Georgetown  is  located  thereon,  for  which  a  number  of  natural 
channels  are  utilized,  and  the  remainder  by  canalization. 

The  seventh  link  was  from  Winyah  Bay  to  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  utilizing  in  part  natural  channels  and  in  part  canalization. 

The  eighth  link  extends  from  Charleston  to  Beaufort,  South 
Carolina,  a  distance  of  74%  miles,  and  represents  a  combination 
of  natural  channels  and  canalization. 

The  ninth  link  extends  from  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  to  the 
St.  John's  River,  Florida,  a  distance  of  approximately  208  miles. 
This  link  passes  Parris  Island,  South  Carolina,  Savannah,  Darien  and 
Brunswick,  Georgia,  and  Fernandina,  Florida. 

The  tenth  link  extends  from  Jacksonville,  Florida,  to  Miami,  an 
approximate  distance  of  383  miles.  The  route  of  this  link  follows 
largely  that  of  the  Florida  East  Coast  Canal,  which  was  privately 
owned  and  later  purchased  by  the  United  States. 

The  eleventh  and  final  link  extends  from  Miami  to  Key  West, 
a  total  distance  of  approximately  158  miles.  There  has  been  a 
favorable  report  by  the  engineers  for  the  extension  only  from 
Miami  to  a  point  south  of  Mangrove  Banks,  a  distance  of  63  miles. 

The  foregoing-  is  a  brief  recital  of  the  eleven  links  from  Boston  to 
Miami  and  thence  to  Mangrove  Banks,  which,  with  a  supplemental  in- 
spection of  the  map  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  will  provide  an  inter- 
esting picture  of  the  Atlantic  Intra-Coastal  Waterway. 
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The  Public  Benefits 

The  benefits  to  navigation  and  commerce  may  be  briefly  recited: 

(a)  Avoidance  of  the  hazards  to  navigation,  via  the  outside 
or  ocean  route. 

(b)  The  fact  that  boats  of  a  smaller  and  different  and  cheaper 
type  may  be  used^  in  navigating'  the  inside  route,  thereby  justifying 
a  cheaper  rate  of  freight  and  giving  easier  access  to  the  various 
towns  and  cities  and  to  the  interior  rivers  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board.    These   advantages   are  quite  significant. 

(c)  This  inside  route  and  the  type  of  water  carriers  which 
may  be  utilized  afford  a  better  chance  for,  and  invite  co-ordination 
with  water  carriers,  with  railroads,  and  motor  vehicles  upon  the 
hig-hways,  and  thus  facilitate  easier  and  cheaper  distribution  of 
products. 

Dimensions  of  the  Several  Links 

For  purposes  of  abbreviation  only  the  channel  depths  will  be 
referred  to  : 

(a)  The  Cape  Cod  Canal  is  undergoing  further  improvement  to 
a  depth  of  32  feet, 

(b)  The  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  has  a  favorable  recom- 
mendation, which  has  been  adopted  by  Congress  for  a  depth  of 
27  feet. 

(c)  The  links  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  to  Beaufort,  North  Caro- 
lina ;  from  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  to  the  Cape  Fear  Biver  have  a 
project  depth  of  12  feet. 

(d)  The  link  from  the  Cape  Fear  Biver  to  Winyah  Bay  has  a 
project  depth  of  8  feet. 

(e)  The  link  from  Winyah  Bay  to  Charleston,,  South  Carolina, 
has  a  project  depth  of  10  feet, 

(f)  The  link  from  Charleston  to  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  and 
the  link  from  Beaufort  to  the  St.  John's  River,  Florida,  each  have 
a  project  depth  of  7  feet, 

(g)  The  link  from  Jacksonville  to  Miami  has  a  project  depth 
of  8  feet. 

(h)  The  last  link  authorized  by  Congress,  from  Miami  to  a 
point  immediately  south  of  Mangrove  Banks,  a  distance  of  63  miles, 
has  a  project  depth  of  7  feet. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  least  depth  to  the  Cape  Fear  River 
is  12  feet.  From  the  Cape  Fear  River  extending-  southwardly  the 
several  links  vary  from  7  to  10  feet.  We  strongly  recommend  legis- 
lation by  the  Congress  increasing  the  depths  of  the  several  links 
in  the  Intra-Coastal  Waterway  from  the  Caj)e  Fear  River  to  Miami 
and  to  Mangrove  Banks  to  a  minimum  depth  of  12  feet.    We  submit 
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that  this  is  the  least  depth  which  will  accommodate  the  usual  type  of 
barge  and  water  carrier  which  would  seek  to  navigate  the  several 
links  in  the  southern  extension  from  the  Cape  Fear  Eiver.  This 
Intra-Coastal  Waterway  is  intended  for  the  type  of  boats  which 
shall  seek  to  use  same  and  is  not  and  should  not  be  provided  for 
a  type  of  boats  which  do  not  exist.  The  average  loaded  draft  of 
boats  which  use  this  inland  waterway  is  10'  feet  or  less.  A  canal 
from  the  Cape  Fear  Kiver  to  Miami,  Florida,  with  a  depth  of  less 
than  12  feet  and  a  navigable  depth  of  less  than  10  feet,  is  manifestly 
inadequate  to  accommodate  the  type  of  boats  which  will  seek  to  use 
this  section  of  the  Intra-Coastal  Waterway. 

In  discussing  the  dimensions  of  the  several  links,  we  have  not 
referred  specifically  to  the  widths  of  the  respective  links,  because 
the  engineers  have  a  fairly  satisfactory  standard  of  fixing  the  widths 
to  correspond  with  the  depths.  However,  we  submit  that  the  increas- 
ing- use  of  the  Intra-Coastal  Waterway  emphasizes  the  necessity  for 
easy  navigation  in  the  passing  of  water  carriers  and  for  avoiding  the 
hazards  of  navigation,  resulting'  from  the  enlarged  use  of  the  Intra- 
Coastal  Waterway. 

Therefore,  we  congratulate  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  of  the  United  States  upon 
their  wisdom  in  recommending  an  increased  depth  for  the  Cape  Cod 
Canal  to  32  feet  and  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  to  27 
feet.  These  increased  dimensions  for  these  two  waterways  are 
intended  to  accommodate  the  existing  type  of  water  carriers  which 
seek  to  use  them.  We  do  not  doubt  that  in  the  near  future  a 
justifiable  demand  will  be  made  for  increasing  the  depth  of  the 
links  from  Norfolk  to  the  Cape  Fear  Eiver,  so  that  they  shall  have 
a  navigable  depth  of  at  least  25  feet.  We  repeat  that  waterways 
should  be  constructed  for  the  type  and  size  of  water  carriers  which 
seek  to  use  them. 

Boston  Harbor,  Massachusetts 

Boston  is  recognized  as  the  chief  port  and  commercial  metropolis 
of  New  England.  It  enjoys  a  large  coastwise  and  overseas  com- 
merce, which  is  destined,  under  favorable  future  conditions,  to  be 
augmented.  Boston  Harbor  and  its  strategic  location  arc  too  well 
known  to  require  details  ,as  to  its  facilities.  Its  main  channel  from 
the  sea  to  President  Ptoads  has  a  project  and  controlling  depth  of 
40  feet,  with  additional  5  feet  through  rocky  sections.  There  are 
various  other  channels  leading  to  different  sections  of  the  harbor 
of  varying  widths.  A  project  for  the  further  improvement  of  the 
harbor  was  adopted  in  the  recent  Elvers  and  Harbors  Act  of  August 
30,  1935  (Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  Document  29,  74th  Congress). 
This  improved  project  provides  for  a  channel  40  feet  in  depth  from 
President  Eoads  to  Commonwealth  Pier  No.  1,  East  Boston,  and  for 
other  related   improvements.     We  urge  adequate  appropriation  for 
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the  completion  of  this  new  project  which  will  afford  additional 
facilities  for  the  commerce  of  Boston. 

Boston  has  provided  substantial  water  terminals,  which  are 
connected  with  the  railways  and  highways,  and  we  are  assured  that- 
such  additional  terminal  facilities  as  may  be  required,  will  be 
provided. 

There  are  other  improvements  advocated  by  the  commercial 
representatives  of  Boston  Harbor,  among-  which  are  the  extension  of 
the  40-foot  channel  from  President  Roads  to  the  Navy  Yard.  This 
would  make  the  Navy  Yard  accessible  to  the  largest  ships,  and 
thereby  enlarg-e  the  facilities  of  the  Navy  Yard  and  promote  the 
.national  defense;  also  the  further  improvement  of  the  channel  from 
President  Boads  through  Dorchester  Bay  to  Neponset  River  Bridge 
to  a  depth  of  30  feet. 

The  Congress  authorized  in  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of 
August  30,  1935,  the  further  improvement  of  the  Weymouth  Fore 
River  to  a  depth  of  27  feet,  as  contained  in  the  House  Document 
207,  7 2d  Congress. 

We  recommend  to  the  Congress  appropriations  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  improvements  adopted  in  the  last  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act,  and  investigation  of  the  new  and  further  improvements  pre- 
viously recited. 

Cape  Cod  Canal 

The  further  improvement  of  this  canal  was  recommended  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  a  report  submitted,  March  3,  1931  (House 
Document  79,  71st  Congress,  3d  Session).  The  outstanding-  recom- 
mendations were  for  a  tidal  lock,  110  feet  wide  by  1,000  feet  long"  and 
40  feet  deep,  and  for  an  enlargement  of  the  channels  so  as  to  provide 
a  depth  of  30  feet,  with  increased  widths  and  including  a  new  high- 
way bridge,  at  a  total  cost  of  $23,250,000.  On  December  26,  1934, 
a  further  report  was  submitted  by  the  Chief  of.  Engineers  modifying 
the  above  recommendations  so  as  to  provide  for  an  open  canal  32 
feet  deep,  with,  a  width  of  540  feet  in  the  land  cut.  The  same 
report  recommended  increased  widths  of  channel  in  the  approaches 
to  said  canal.  The  report  also  recommended  the  construction  of  a 
harbor  of  refuge  for  small  vessels,  including  mooring-  basins  and 
lighting-  systems,  all  estimated  to  cost  $26,000,000. 

The  Public  Works  Administration  and  other  agencies  of  the 
President  have  made  three  allotments  toward  the  cost  of  the  above 
improvements,  aggregating-  $11,138,157.  We  are  satisfied  that  the 
above  improvements  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  when  completed,  will 
justify  the  expenditure  in  the  resultant  benefits  to  navigation  and' 
commerce. 

Further  Improvements  Contiguous  to  Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I. 

This  Association  approves  and  commends  the  efforts  of  the 
commercial  interests  represented  by  the  people  of  the  state  and  the 
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cities  located  upon  the  rivers  and  harbors  contiguous  to  Narragansett 
Bay,,  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  in  seeking  further  improvements 
to  navigation.  These  improvements  may  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows : 

(a)  The  further  improvement  of  Seekonk  or  Pawtucket  Kiver 
and  the  utilization  of  the  material  dredged  therefrom  by  local  inter- 
ests for  the  purpose  of  reclamation ;  the  removal  of  Bold  Point  and 
India  Point  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  ease  of  navigation;  the 
further  improvement  of  the  channel  in  Pawtucket  River  between 
Providence  Harbor  and  Division  Street  Bridge,  and  the  dredging  of 
an  adequate  yacht  basin  in  the  Pawtucket  River. 

(b)  For  the  further  improvement  of  Newport  Harbor  to  a 
minimum  depth  of  30  feet. 

(c)  The  further  improvement  of  Providence;  Harbor  by  increas- 
ing the  existing  project  depth  of  30  feet  to  at  least  35  feet,  and 
by  providing  an  appropriate  width,  of  such  improved  channel  so  as 
to  make  the  said  channel  accessible  to  existing  piers  and  slips  and 
terminals,  now  existing  or  hereafter  constructed. 

New  York  State  Barge  Canal  System 

The  Empire  State  earned  an  enviable  distinction  by  the  recon- 
struction and  improvement  of  its  barge  canal  system.  Time  and 
experience  have  demonstrated  that  further  improvement  is  necessary. 
The  clearance  below  the  numerous  bridges  across  this  canal  is 
insufficient  for  the  type  of  barge  essential  for  navigating  the  Great 
Lakes  with  safety.    Many  of  these  bridges  should  be  raised. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal  System  so  as  to 
provide  a  minimum  depth  of  14  feet,  thereby  making  the  depth 
comparable  with  the  present  canalization  depth  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  preserving  to  the  great  Buffalo  area  the  same  advantage  now 
in  the  making  for  the  eastern  section  of  the  Erie  division.  Whether 
these  improvements  shall  be  made  by  the  State  of  New  York,  or  by 
the  Federal  Government,  should  be  determined  in  the  interest  of 
national  commerce. 

We  also  support  the  efforts  of  the  people  of  Lockport  to  have 
the  canal  improved  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lockport  and  also  the 
people  of  Syracuse  in  their  endeavors  to  improve  the  canal  from 
Three  Rivers  to  Syracuse. 

Commerce  upon  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canals  shows  a 
commendable  increase. 

Further  Improvement  of  Ambrose  Channel  in  the  Harbor 
of  New  York 

We  approve  the  resolution  recently  adopted  by  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  requesting  the 
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Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  to  investigate  Ambrose 
Channel,  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  with  a  view  of  determining 
the  advisability  of  its  further  improvement. 

The  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal 

We  have  congratulated  the  members  of  our  Associatiom  uj3on 
its  achievements  during  the  twenty-eight  years  of  its  existence,  in 
obtaining  the  several  authorizations  for  j  an  Intra-Coastal  Waterway 
from  Boston  to  Florida,  but  there  is  one  link  still  missing.  We 
refer  to  the  link  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  We  submit  the 
interesting'  queries :  Why  has  every  other  link  been  authorized 
except  this  link  connecting  New  York  Bay  and  the  Delaware  River? 
What  constitutes  the  reason  for  this  omission?  Can  it  be  due  to 
lack  of  commerce  which  would  use  this  waterway?  This  waterway 
would  serve  on  the  north,  traffic  to  and  from  the  cities  of  Boston 
and  New  York  and  intervening  cities,  and  on  the  south,  Philadelphia 
and  other  cities  on  the  Delaware,  and  all  the  communities  on  the 
several  links  south  of  the  Delaware  River.  If  it  carried  no  greater 
commerce  than  that  emanating  from  the  metropolis  of  New  York 
on  the  north  and  Philadelphia  and  other  cities  on  the  Delaware 
River  on  the  south,  it  would  be  amply  justified.  Without  intend- 
ing to  minimize  any  other  link,  the  New  Jersey  waterway  constitutes 
the  most  important  commercial  link  between  Boston  and  Miami. 

There  are  no  insuperable  engineering  difficulties.  In  the  numer- 
ous surveys  and  reports  on  this  section  no  suggestion  has  ever  been 
made  of  any  insoluble  engineering  obstacles. 

What,  then  is  the  alleged  reason  against  a  favorable  report 
and  authorization  by  Congress  for  the  construction  of  the  New 
Jersey  waterway?  Only  one  objection  has  been  seriously  raised  and 
that  the  matter  of  cost.  The  last  estimate  of  cost  by  the  engineers, 
of  a  canal  with  a  depth  of  27  feet  and  adequate  width,  was  about 
$190,000,000  (see  House  Document  219,  73d  Congress,  2d  Session, 
dated  January  10,  1934).  Does  the  benefit  to  transportation  and 
commerce  of  this  waterway  justify  this  expenditure?  In  1927  this 
Association  caused  an  independent  investigation  to  be  made  as  to 
the  prospective  commerce,  which  found  that  such  a  waterway  would 
carry  more  than  10,000,0)00  tons  of  commerce  annually.  The  last 
engineers'  report  as  to  commerce  was  estimated  by  Col.  R.  T. 
Ward,  District  Engineer,  in  report  submitted  November  1,  1929,  at 
12,500,000  tons  annually.  He  further  estimated  that  the  annual 
saving  would  be  at  least  $5,000,000,  representing  a  sum  greater  than 
the  interest  on  the  investment  and  other  factors  of  cost.  (See 
House  Committee  Document  No.  38,  71st  Congress,  2d  Session,  dated 
May  2,  1930). 

We  summarize  the  following  facts :  The  Avaterway  across  New 
Jersey  would  intersect  one  of  the  most  populous  and  one  of  the 
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greatest  industrial  states  in  proportion  to  its  area.  It  would  connect 
the  Delaware  River  and  the  cities  thereon  with  New  York  Bay  on 
which  is  located  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  nation.  As  to 
commerce  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  it  would  save  a 
tortuous  journey  via  the  Delaware  River  and  the  ocean  to  New  York 
Bay,  and  the  hazards  to  such  coastwise  navigation.  It  would  promote 
the  movement  of  commerce  between  New  York  and  Boston  on  the 
north,  and  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk  and  other  cities  on  the 
south.  It  would  cheapen  the  cost  of  movement  of  traffic  between 
these  points.  It  would  distinctly  promote  the  national  welfare. 
We  are  advised  that  the  railroads  of  New  Jersey  have  interposed 
objections  to  the  construction  of  this  essential  link  in  the  Atlantic 
Intra-C'oastal  Waterway,  but  cannot  regard  such  opposition  as 
superior  to  the  public  need,  or  to  national  welfare  and  defense. 

Improvement  of  the  Delaware  Above  Trenton 

Whereas,  The  Federal  Government  has  developed  water  trans- 
portation on  the  Ohio  River  to  Pittsburgh,  affording-  the  benefit  of 
water  rates  to  a  great  industrial  section  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  to  the  west;  and 

Whereas,  The  Federal  Government  authorized,  in  the  73d  Con- 
gress, a  survey  of  the  Upper  Delaware  River  and  the  Lehigh  River, 
the  details  of  which  are  reported  in  House  Document  179,  looking  to 
a  like  provision  of  water  transportation  to  the  great  Lehigh  Valley 
industrial  area  in  the  eastern  section  of  Pennsylvania ;  and 

Whereas,  The  Lehigh  River  industrial  area  is  but  170  miles  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  while  the  present  developed  Pittsburgh  district 
is  1,000  miles,  by  way  of  the  Ohio  River  to  the  Mississippi,  and 
a  still  greater  distance  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  and 

Whereas,  The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  has  ad- 
vanced this  project  to  second  place  in  its  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress, while  advancing  the  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal  to  first  place ;  and 

Whereas',  This  eastern  Pennsylvania  project  is  predicated  upon 
the  building  of  the  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal, 

RESOLVED,  That  this  Association  indorses  the  plan  to  canalize 
the  Delaware  River  from  Morrisville,,  Pennsylvania,  to  Easton,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  the  Lehigh  River,  from  Easton  to  Mauch  Chunk, 
to  provide  water  transportation  to  the  great  industrial  section  of 
eastern  Pennsylvania. 

The  Delaware  River 

The  Delaware  River  from  Philadelphia  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of 
100  miles,  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  rivers  com- 
mercially in  the  United  States.  The  channel  depth  is  35  feet,  mean 
low  water.    At  this  depth  the  river  accommodates  the  great  ton- 
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nage  arising  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  which  does  business  with 
the  ports  of  the  world.  The  upper  Delaware  from  Philadelphia  to 
Trenton  where  an  ocean-going-  ship  terminal  has  been  established, 
is  undergoing  improvement  with  a  25-foot  channel  about  to  be 
completed.  Morrisville  and  Bristol,  Pennsylvania,  and  Burlington, 
New  Jersey,  are  beneficiaries,  along  with  Trenton,  of  the  upper 
Delaware  project.  On  the  lower  Delaware  opposite  Philadelphia  is 
the  important  industrial  City  of  Camden  with  admirable  terminal 
facilities,  and  below  Philadelphia  and  Camden  are  the  thriving  cities 
of  Chester  and  Wilmington.  The  Schuylkill  Kiver  which  enters  the 
Delaware  at  Philadelphia,  is  one  of  the  greatest  oil  carriers  in 
the  country.  The  shipping  interests  have  placed  before  the  United 
States  Army  Engineers  a  40-ifoot  channel  project  from  Philadelphia 
to  the  sea  which  has  the  endorsement  of  this  Association. 

Schuylkill  River 

The  Schuylkill  River  below  Fairmount  Dam  is  an  important 
feeder  of  the  Delaware  Eiver ;  we  recommend  its  further  improve- 
ment so  as  to  provide  an  adequate  channel  up  to  Norristown,  a 
distance  of  about  twenty  miles.  And  also  the  extension  of  this  channel 
by  canalization  and  an  adequate  depth,  thereby  serving  the  indus- 
trial towns  of  Pencoyd,  Manayunk,  Miquon,  Conshohocken,  Swede- 
land,  and  Norristown. 

Chester  River  and  Vicinity 

The  Chester  River  on  the  Delaware  should  be  dredged  to  a  depth 
of  15  feet  at  mean  low  water  from  the  mouth  of  said  river  to  the 
bridge  at  Fifth  Street  in  the  City  of  Chester.  This  we  recommend ; 
also  that  the  existing  ship  anchorage  at  Marcus  Hook,  Pennsyl- 
vania, be  extended  to  include  all  that  part  of  the  Delaware  River 
opposite  the  City  of  Chester  and  the  Boroughs  of  Trainer  and  Eddy- 
stone,  and  the  Township  of  Tinicum. 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal 

The  enlargement  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  into 
a  deep-draft  waterway  has  long  been  advocated  by  this  Organization. 
We  are  deeply  gratified  that  a  project  calling  for  a  depth  of  27  feet 
and  a  width  of  250  feet  has  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  is  contained 
in  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill  of  1935  ;  and  that  the  sum  of  $5,107,000 
was  recently  allocated  from  work  relief  funds  to  inaugurate  this  im- 
provement. With  work  now  under  way  on  the  project,  which  is  of 
such  vital  interest  to  shipping  and  port  operations  of  the  entire 
Atlantic  seaboard,  we  urgently  recommend  that  it  be  continued,  with 
allocation  of  additional  funds  as  required,  until  the  full  improvement 
is  completed  at  an  estimated  total  cost  of  $12,500,000.  In  our  opinion 
few  waterway  improvement  projects  will  be  more  beneficial. 
17 
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Baltimore  Harbor  and  Channels 

The  channel  and  anchorage  improvement  program  for  Balti- 
more Harbor,  as  approved  and  contained  in  the  Elvers  and  Harbors 
Bill  of  1930,  was  completed  by  the  end  of  1933.  During  the  last  12 
months  the  Brewerton,  iCut-off,  Craighill  and  Craighill  Entrance 
Channels  to  the  main  port,  together  with  their  angles,,  have  been 
redredged  to  the  full  project  depth  of  37  feet,  and  the  section  of 
the  Brewerton  channel  above  the  Sparrows  Point  Channel  main- 
tained at  35  foot  depth.  All  sections  have  been  maintained  at  600 
foot  width. 

Maintenance  and  advance  maintenance  work  remains  to  be  done 
in  the  Fort  McHenry,  Ferry  Bar  and  Curtis  Bay  sections,  and  in 
the  Riverview  Anchorage,  in  order  to  obtain  project  depths.  York 
Spit  Channel,  at  the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay  in  the  main  ap- 
proach to  Baltimore,  has  never  been  dredged  to  full  authorized  di- 
mensions, because  of  lack  of  funds.  Other  maintenance  and  addi- 
tional work  is  required  to  fully  satisfy  project  dimensions  already 
approved.  We  understand  that  the  District  Engineer  at  Baltimore 
is  now  making  a  survey  to  determine  the  exact  channel  depths  in 
each  section,  and  we  recommend  that  funds  and  equipment  be  pro- 
vided to  carry  out  such  maintenance  and  other  work  which  he  finds 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  growing  deep-draft  navigation  needs 
of  this  important  port. 

We  also  favor  the  extension  of  the  present  37-foot  channel  depth, 
which  prevails  in  certain  sections  of  the  Baltimore  port  channels, 
to  the  entire  main  channel  leading  to  the  upper  port,  and  to  the 
Ferry  Bar  and  Curtis  Bay  channels,  to  provide  for  present  and  future 
navigation  needs,  at  uniform  depths,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  local  interests.  We  favor  also  the  recommenda- 
tion of  local  interests  that  the  main  and  approach  channels  of  the 
port  be  dredged  to  uniform,  width  of  800  feet,  from  present  600  feet. 

Harbors  in  Chesapeake  Bay 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  allotments  from  Public  Works 
funds  have  been  applied  to  additional  navigation  facilities  at  Knapps 
Narrows,  Tangier  Channel  and  Deals  Island,,  Maryland ;  and  that 
an  allotment  from  Emergency  Relief  funds  will  be  applied  to  channel 
improvements  in  Honga  River  and  Tar  Bay,  Maryland.  With  a 
considerable  population  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  dependent  upon  water 
transportation  for  its  livelihood,  we  believe  these  projects  to  be 
meritorious  and  desirable,  and  urge  their  completion. 

Ocean  City  Harbor  and  Sinepuxent  Bay,  Md. 

We  are  gratified  to  note  that  the  co-operative  project  between 
the  State  of  Maryland  and  the  Federal  Government,  to  provide  a 
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permanent  inlet  from  the  sea  into  the  protected  interior  waters  of 
the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,,  was  practically  completed  in  the 
fiscal  year  1935,  and  that  further  allotment  of  Emergency  Relief 
funds  has  recently  been  made.  We  believe  this  desirable  project 
'should  be  completed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  will  be  of  great 
benefit  as  a  shelter  harbor  for  Atlantic  coastal  shipping-  and  with 
other  commercial  benefits  to  the  State  of  Maryland. 

James  River,  Va. 

Whereas,  The  James  River,  Virginia,  project  was  authorized  by 
an  Act  of  Congress,  approved  July  3,  1930,  involving,  among  other 
things,  the  cutting  of  three  cut-off  canals,  conditioned  ujxm  the  City 
of  Richmond  providing  the  necessary  right-of-way  and  spoil  disposal 
areas,  and 

Whereas,  The  City  of  Richmond,  by  considerable  expenditure  of 
capital  outlay,  has  secured  and  transferred  title  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  all  necessary  right-of-way  and  spoil  disposal  areas 
for  the  construction  of  the  said  three  cut-of  canals,  and 

Whereas,  The  cutting  of  the  third  and  last  canal  remains, 
among  other  things,  to  be  done,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  will 
require  an  allocation  or  appropriation  of  $705,000',  as  estimated  and 
recommended  by  the  United  States  Army  Engineers,  and 

Whereas,  Present  traffic  and  commerce  on  James  River  justifies 
the  completion  of  at  least  this  third  and  last  canal  at  an  early  date, 
now,  therefore 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  this  Association  use  its  influence  and 
lend  its  co-operation  and  support  in  urging  Congress  to  make  the 
necessary  appropriation  to  complete  at  an  early  date  at  least  the 
third  and  last  cut-off  canal  across  Jones'  Neck. 

Links  South  of  Chesapeake  Bay 

The  increasing  commerce  on  the  Norfolk-Beaufort  link  and  the 
link  of  the  Intra-Coastal  Waterway  from  Beaufort  to  the  Cape  Fear 
River,  each  having  a  project  depth  of  12  feet,  demonstrates  their 
usefulness  to  navigation  and  transportation.  We  have  in  a  previous 
resolution  urged  the  necessity  for  the  further  improvement  of  the 
several  links  in  the  waterway  from  the  Cape  Fear  River  to  southern 
Florida  so  as  to  provide  a  uniform  depth  of  12  feet. 

Savannah  Harbor 

Wthereas,  By  Act  of  Congress,  $1,416,000  has  been  authorized 
for  the  deepening  of  the  Savannah,  Georgia,  harbor  from  26  feet 
to  30  feet,  and  also  to  construct  a  turning  basin,  and 
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Whereas,  The  port  of  Savannah  is  one  of  the  most  important 
shipping  points  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  with  a  large  annual  tonnage 
now,  and  with  a  vast  potential  commerce  as<  soon  as  better  facilities 
are  provided,  and 

Whereas,  the  $1,416,000  that  has  been  authorized  has  not  yet 
been  allocated  to  Savannah  Harbor,  although  the  need  for  same  is 
urgent  and  pressing,  therefore 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  this  Association  urges  that  the  Allot- 
ment Board  in  Washington  allocate  to  Savannah  Harbor  the  author- 
ized allotment  at  the  earliest  possible  date  in  order  that  work  may 
proceed  upon  a  project  the  need  of  which  is  paramount  and  which 
has  been  recognized  as  such  by  the  United  States  Engineers  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Improvement  of  Savannah  River  to  Augusta 

The  present  project  is  for  a  channel  of  6  feet  depth  with  ap- 
propriate widths  to  the  City  of  Augusta.  This  project  provides  for 
the  construction  of  one  lock  and  dam  about  15  miles  below  Augusta. 
The  industrial  and  commercial  interests  of  the  City  of  Augusta 
and  the  States  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  are  seeking  a  further 
improvement  of  the  upper  Savannah  River  to  a  minimum  navigable 
depth  of  9  feet  up  to  the  City  of  Augusta. 

The  Army  Engineers  have  recommended  the  construction  of  a 
dam  and  storage  reservoir  at  Clarks  Hill,  a  distance  of  21  miles 
above  the  City  of  Augusta,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $17,500,000,,  which 
will  provide  a  9-foot  channel  for  practically  year  round  navig*ation. 

In  consideration  of  the  length  of  navigable  channel  between 
Savannah  and  Augusta  which  would  thus  be  provided,  and  in  further 
consideration  of  the  large  commerce  to  and  from  Augusta  and  inter- 
vening points  on  the  river  which  would  be  promoted  by  such  a 
navigable  channel  and  lall  other  beneficial  results,  this  Association 
commends  the  efforts  of  the  citizens  of  Augusta  and  the  people 
of  other  communities  in  the  States  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina, 
in  their  efforts  to  procure  this  navigable  channel  of  9  feet  and  ap- 
proves such  further  improvement. 

Cape  Fear  to  Winyah  Bay- 
in  his  comprehensive  report  upon  the  Atlantic  Intra-Coastal 
Waterway,  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Major  General  Marham,  advises 
that  the  inside  passageway  from  Trenton  on  the  Delaware  River,  to 
Miami,  Florida,  a  distance  of  1,435  miles,  is  approaching  completion. 
The  last  link  in  this  Southern  course  between  Cape  Fear  River,  N.  C, 
and  Winyah  Bay,  S.  C,  will  be  finished,  it  is  expected,  during  the 
current  fiscal  year.  The  announcement  is  of  great  importance,  since 
it  will  now  enable  yachtsmen,  in  particular,  to  sail  inside  the  coast 
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line  for  more  than  1,400  miles  without  going  out  into  the  open  sea 
as  they  have  been  obliged  to  do  heretofore.  The  completion  of  this 
"missing  link,"  south,  leaves  only  one  hindrance  to  inland  navigation 
between  New  England  and  Florida — that  of  the  "missing  link"  across 
the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Anchorage  Basin  in  Myrtle  Grove  Sound 

Whereas,  The  increased  use  of  the  inland  waterways  system  by 
yachts  and  freight-carrying  vessels  between  Northern  and  Southern 
ports  has  made  necessary  the  provision  of  additional  anchorage 
basins,  we  recommend  the  extension  of  the  12-foot  cut  in  a  south- 
wardly direction  at  a  point  in  Myrtle  Grove  Sound,  North  Carolina, 
where  Snow  Cut  connects  Cape  Fear  River,  for  a  distance  of  one 
mile,  and  that  such  an  anchorage  basin  not  less  than  400  feet  wide 
be  created  therein. 

Florida  Canal 

This  Association  has  for  many  years  urged  the  construction  of 
a  canal  across  Florida,  and  we  are  gratified  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  the  Army  Engineers,  has  begun  work  on  a  ship  canal 
which  will  not  only  serve  ocean  commerce  but  will  provide  a  connect- 
ing link  between  the  Intra-Coastal  Waterways  of  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  We  recommend  the  further  allocation  of  funds 
for  the  completion  of  this  project,  the  benefits  of  which  will  be 
nation-wide. 

Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Deep  Water  Treaty 

We  have  heretofore  opposed  the  ratification  of  the  Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  Treaty,  and  we  renew  our  expression  of  opposition. 
This  Treaty  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  we 
submit  that  no  change  in  the  status  of  this  Treaty  has  occurred,  by 
way  of  proposed  amendment  or  otherwise,  which  would  tend  to 
justify  its  favorable  consideration.  In  any  event  we  urge  that  a 
complete  economic  survey  of  all  the  factors  involved  in  this  enter- 
prise be  made  before  any  further  consideration. 

Co-ordination  of  Transportation  Facilities 

It  has  become  increasingly  apparent  that  a  complete  co-ordina- 
tion of  service  between  the  several  instrumentalities  of  transportation 
should  be  sought.  Jurisdiction  has  previously  been  conferred  upon 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  effect  co-ordination  between 
the  rail  lines  and  the  water  carriers.  All  methods  of  transportation 
are  intended  to  serve  the  public  and  to  promote  distribution  of 
products,  and  these  objectives  can  best  be  obtained  by  co-ordination 
of  service  and  rates. 
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Corps  of  Engineers 

The  improvement  of  our  rivers  and  harbors  has  for  a  century  or 
more  been  delegated  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States 
Army.  Many  notable  engineering  achievements  have  been  accom- 
plished. Their  work  has  been  marked  by  engineering  skill  and  fidelity 
in  execution.  The  officers  of  the  Corps  have  supervised  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds  not  only  with  economy,  but  with  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  best  results.  The  planning  and  construction  of  works 
for  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  our  rivers  and  harbors 
should  continue  with  these  efficient  public  servants.. 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

We  heartily  approve  the  work  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
Coast  charts  are  invaluable  and  badly  needed  to  safeguard  naviga- 
tion. The  Federal  Government  through  W.  P.  A.  has  been  making 
special  allotments  to  complete  surveys  for  new  and  necessary  charts 
on  all  our  coasts,  including  harbors,  bays,  sounds  and  connecting 
waterways  along  the  Atlantic  Coast.  The  Bureau  now  has  a  tremen- 
dous accumulation  of  raw  material.  Unless  it  can  be  processed  and 
made  available  in  the  form  of  charts,  the  public  will  derive  no 
return  from  the  millions  of  dollars  spent  upon  the  project. 

This  Association  strongly  recommends  the  allotment  of  any 
moneys  now  available  from  the  Federal  funds  for  the  completion  of 
this  work. 

Regulation  of  Water  Carriers 

Water  carriers  and  water  transportation  have  always  in  large 
degree  remained  independent  of  Federal  regulation  of  such  carriers 
as  are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  both  as  to  rates  and  opera- 
tion. Congress  has  heretofore  provided  for  the  co-ordination  of 
water  carriers  with  rail  lines  and  has  conferred  upon  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  authority  to  fix  both  proportional  and  joint 
rates  upon  traffic  to  be  carried  partly  by  water  and  partly  by  rail. 
We  believe  that  existing  regulation  goes  sufficiently  far  in  the  regu- 
lation of  transportation  by  water.  We  oppose  any  legislation  seek- 
ing to  fix  rates  upon  traffic  carried  entirely  by  water,  or  which  would 
hamper  or  curtail  the  operation  of  water  carriers  in  their  service 
to  the  public. 

Obstructions  to  Navigation 

Our  navigation  laws  have  always  guarded  the  unobstructed  use 
of  our  navigable  waters.  Certain  obstructions  by  riparian  land 
owners,  and  the  construction  of  bridges,  have  been  permitted  under 
rigid  regulation.  On  account  of  the  multiplication  of  improved  high 
ways  and  the  improvement  in  motor  vehicles,  resulting  in  a  large 
increase  in  the  use  of  our  highways,  there  has  arisen  a  growing  de- 
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mand  for  bridges  across  navigable  streams.  We  submit  that  the  use 
of  our  interior  waterways  and  harbors  must  be  encouraged  and  not 
thwarted  by  unnecessary  obstructions.  We  urge  that  careful  in- 
vestigation be  made  of  every  proposed  obstruction  to  the  navigation 
of  our  navigable  streams  to  the  end  that  our  waterways  may  remain 
free  for  the  public  service. 

Long  and  Short  Haul  Clause 

The  fourth  section  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (the  so-called 
"Long  and  Short  Haul  Clause"),  was  designed  to  correct  abuses  and 
eliminate  discriminations  in  the  making  of  rates,  which  certain 
carriers  employed  to  drive  competitive  water  carriers  from  the  water- 
ways. This  Association  can  see  no  such  change  in  conditions  as 
would,  in  the  absence  of  the  law,  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  same 
abuses  and  discriminations,  and  therefore  looks  with  disfavor  upon 
efforts  being  made  to  annul  this  section  of  the  law.  It  is  the  belief 
of  this  Association  that  if  any  change  is  to  be  made  in  the  present 
law,  it  should  be  toward  strengthening,  rather  than  toward  weak- 
ening it. 

Yachting  and  Recreation  on  the  Water 

This  Association  is  pleased  to  co-operate  with  the  Waterway 
League  of  America  in  its  efforts  to  obtain  several  objectives.  We 
recognize  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  existing  recreation  activities 
upon  the  water.  It  constitutes  one  of  the  most  beneficial  modes  of 
outdoor  recreation  which  not  only  promotes  health  and  vitality,  but 
induces  a  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  courage. 

We  commend  to  all  municipalities  the  extension  of  all  necessary 
facilities  for  the  organization  and  operation  of  yacht  clubs  and 
other  water  craft. 

United  States  Coast  Guard 

This  Association  is  pleased  to  reaffirm  its  j)revious  declarations 
commendatory  of  the  work  and  the  personnel  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard.    It  renders  a  fine  service  to  the  country. 

Increased  Ice-Breaking  Equipment 

The  freezing  of  secondary  channels  in  the  North  Atlantic  ports 
causes  an  obstruction  to  navigation  resulting  in  a  paralysis  of  the 
fuel  supply  moving  in  interstate  commerce.  This  fuel  supply,  con- 
sisting of  coal,  fuel  oil  and  gasoline,  is  distributed  from  tidewater 
terminals,  refineries,  and  storage  plants  to  community  supply  stations 
reached  either  by  or  through  channels  constructed  and  maintained 
by  the  Federal  Government-,  invariably  isolated  from  railways  and 
therefore  dependent  solely  upon  barge  transportation. 

There  is  an  urgent  necessity,  in  the  public  interest,  to  keep  our 
navigable  waters  open  for  interstate  commerce  during  severe  weather 
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by  breaking-  channels  into  the  ice  which  forms,  and  for  this  purpose 
ten  vessels  of  the  shallow-draft  type  are  needed  for  use  in  the  North 
Atlantic  ports  and  the  gulfs,  bays,  sounds  and  rivers  tributary  thereto. 

Any  vessels  built  for  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  for  ice-break- 
ing purposes  would  also  be  suitable  for  other  duties  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  not  only  in  the  way  of  assistance  to  vessels  in  distress,  but  in 
the  enforcement  of  laws,  boarding-  purposes,  and  all  other  work  inci- 
dent to  the  functions  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

We  recommend  the  immediate  construction  of  ten  Coast  Guard, 
shallow-draft  vessels  of  design  and  construction  suitable  for  ice- 
breaking  purposes  and  for  rendering  assistance  to  interstate  com- 
merce on  the  North  Atlantic  [Coast  and  waters  adjacent  thereto. 

Previous  Recommendations 

This  Association  in  past  years  has  made  certain  recommenda- 
tions which  are  not  repeated  in  these  resolutions.  We  reaffirm  our 
previous  positions  with  regard  to  the  improvement  of  various  water- 
ways or  related  subjects. 

Resolutions  of  Thanks 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Asso- 
ciation have  again  been  made,  in  a  very  distinct  manner,  the  debtors 
of  the  City  of  Boston  and  its  environs.  At  the  last  meeting  of  this 
Association  in  Richmond  in  1934,  the  official  representatives  of  the 
City  of  Boston  extended  a  most  cordial  invitation  for  the  holding  of 
the  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Meeting  in  the  New  England  metropolis. 
We  acknowledge  with  deep  thanks  our  obligations  to  the  Governor, 
the  Hon.  James  M.  Curley,  and  other  officials  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts ;  to  the  Mayor  of  Boston,  the  Hon.  Frederick  W. 
Mansfield,  and  his  immediate  representatives,  and  all  others  assist- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  municipality.  We  have  been  the  constant 
recipients  of  their  courtesies  and  attentions. 

The  Hotel  Statler  has  been  headquarters  of  the  meeting  of  this 
Association.  To  Mr.  Bradbury  F.  Cushing,  the  Managing  Director, 
and  all  others  connected  with  the  operation  of  this  admirable  hotel 
home,  we  extend  thanks. 

We  extend  thanks  to  the  Press  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  to  the 
representatives  of  the  several  news  agencies  for  their  generous 
recognition  of  the  activities  of  this  Association. 

The  Committee  of  Ladies  of  the  City  of  Boston,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Hon.  Miss  Mary  H.  Ward,  has  been  particularly 
gracious  and  pleasing  in  its  hospitality,  and  to  them  our  cordial 
thanks  are  extended. 

To  the  Merchants  and  Miners  Transportation  Company,  and  to 
all  others  who  have  made  us  welcome,  we  also  extend  our  thanks. 
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After  the  reading  of  the  resolutions  and  responses  to  several 
inquiries  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Small,  the  following  ensued: 

Mr.  Small:  I  present,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Report  of  the 
Resolutions  Committee  for  your  action,  and  I  move  its  adoption. 

President  Moore  :  You  have  heard  the  motion  to  adopt  the  reso- 
lutions. Is  there  a  second?  There  seem  to  be  many  seconds,  so  I 
'shall  put  the  question : 

All  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions  will  say  "aye"; 
those  opposed,  "no."  The  "ayes"  have  it  and  the  resolutions  are 
adopted. 

Mr.  Small:  I  offer  you,  Mr.  President,  without  more  comment 
than  a  mere  reference  to  it,  for  that  is  all  at  this  moment  that  can 
be  appropriately  done,  a  resolution  and  a  tribute  to  our  old  friend 
Frederick  William  Donnelly. 

President  Moore  :    The  resolution  will  be  read. 


FREDERICK  WILLIAM  DONNELLY 
A  Tribute 

Frederick  William  Donnelly  died  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
September,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-five,  at  which  time  he  was 
approaching  his  sixty-ninth  birthday. 

It  is  not  essential  for  us  to  recite  the  manifold  activities  of  his 
life.  These  details  can  be  found  in  "Who's  Who"  and  in  other  pub- 
lications. It  is  more  fitting  and  satisfying  to  us  to  attempt  to 
portray  the  man.  Acts  done  and  their  results,  which  effect  material 
conditions  and  which  tend  to  shape  and  control  the  lives  of  men  and 
women,  must  have  had  a  cause.  In  the  realm  of  entities,  men  and 
women  are  the  only  animals  created  "in  His  own  image"  and  endowed 
with  the  capacity  to  discover  natural  laws  and  to  modify  and  use 
them  for  good  or  for  evil.  Men  who  have  cultivated  and  trained 
their  brains  and  bodies  and  who  have  sweetened  their  lives  with 
spiritual  unction,  have  acquired  power  to  promote  human  welfare. 
If  such  power  is  buttressed  with  will  and  courage  and  dominated 
by  an  unselfish  spirit  it  blesses  the  possessor  and  insures  a  life  of 
service  and  distinction. 

We  have  the  declaration  of  Christ,  the  Divine  Teacher,  that 
"whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant."  The 
subject  of  this  memorial  was  not  perfect.  At  no  time  did  he  make 
such  a  claim,  but  his  life  afforded  ample  evidence  that  he  had  caught 
the  vision  of  a  productive  life  and  had  been  inoculated  with  the  love 
of  human  service.  Blessed  with  these  attributes,  he  was  able  to 
apply  them  to  various  human  and  social  problems. 
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He  made  an  unusual  record  during  his  twenty-four  years  of 
actual  service  as  Mayor  of  his  native  city  of  Trenton.  His  father 
had  preceded  him  in  the  same  position  for  a  limited  period.  As 
Chief  Executive  of  his  city  he  was  not  content  merely  to  expend 
the  appropriations  in  maintenance  of  the  municipal  activities,  but 
through  the  application  of  initiative  and  intelligent  foresight,  he 
conceived  and  obtained  for  the  people  of  his  city  various  improve- 
ments. Always  foremost  in  his  conception  of  service  was  the  exten- 
sion of  help  to  the  underprivileged  and  the  victims  of  misfortune. 
Gloom  and  suffering  and  the  burdens  of  extreme  poverty  were  re- 
moved from  many  homes  through  the  helping  hand  of  the  municipality 
during  his  long  administration.  He  believed  in  the  right  of  every 
child  to  have  an  opportunity  in  life  and  the  public  school  system  of 
his  city  during  his  service  was  improved  by  the  construction  of  modern 
buildings,  the  provision  of  better  teachers  and  of  increased  revenues. 
The  humane  activities  of  the  city  were  enlarged  and  additional  pro- 
vision made  for  combating  affliction  and  disease. 

As  Vice-President  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association 
and  through  other  agencies  he  made  distinctive  contributions  to 
improving  the  facilities  of  transj)ortation  by  water.  The  modern 
marine  terminal  at  Trenton  and  the  improvement  and  deepening  of 
the  Upper  Delaware  River  to  the  City  of  Trenton  were  perhaps  the 
objectives,  the  fruition  of  which  gave  him  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
He  was  a  student  of  transportation  and  particularly  of  movements 
by  water,  and  he  extended  his  service  to  other  sections  of  the  country. 
Among*  other  national  projects  for  improved  waterways  he  gave 
conspicuous  service  to  the  construction  of  an  Intra-Coastal  Waterway 
from  Boston  to  Florida.  He  often  referred  with  pride  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  Association  in  having  procured  the  authorization  of 
every  link  in  this  Intra-Coastal  Waterway  except  the  link  across  his 
own  State  of  New  Jersey.  Just  about  a  year  before  his  death  he  had 
organized  a  group  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon  the  people  of 
his  state  the  value  of  a  ship  canal  between  the  Delaware  River  and 
New  York  Bay.  Increasing  bodily  infirmity  prevented  the  full  execu- 
tion of  his  plans.  But  his  spirit  still  lives  and  in  some  way  and  at 
some  good  time  this  objective  will  be  carried  to  consummation  by 
the  people  of  New  Jersey. 

The  life  of  Mayor  Donnelly  was  illustrated  by  other  activities 
to  which  we  shall  not  make  reference  in  this  place.  However,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  make  reference  to  some  of  the  human  qualities 
which  characterized  this  man.  He  possessed  a  robust  integrity  which 
embraced  not  only  justice,  fairness  and  charity  but  also  a  mental  in- 
tegrity which  enabled  him  to  think  and  conclude  justly  and  fairly. 
Through  these  qualities  he  could  and  did  earn  the  respect  of  all  men. 

He  also  possessed  will  and  courage  which  enabled  him  to  fol- 
low unflinchingly  the  path  marked  by  duty.  The  pioneer  has  always 
had.  a  rough  road  to  travel  and  the  man  who,  either  in  public  capacity 
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or  in  the  lot  of  a  private  citizen,  marks  out  a  new  path  for  human 
bettermen  must  expect  to  receive  opposition  and  even  the  wicked 
tongue  of  slander.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  on  many  occasions 
trod  the  path  of  the  pioneer  and  was  confronted  with  the  usual 
obstacles,  but  almost  uniformly  he  emerged  from  the  contest  vic- 
torious and  always  with  clean  hands.  He  lived  a  life  of  service  and 
gave  another  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Master,  and  became 
chief  civic  leader  among-  his  people. 

KESOLVED,  that  the  delegates  attending  this  Twenty-eighth 
Annual  Session  of  this  Association  stand  for  a  moment  in  silence 
and  adopt  the  foregoing  tribute  to  our  former  colleague  and  co- 
worker. 

EE  SOLVED  FURTHER,  that  the  President  of  this  Association 
be  requested  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  memorial  to  the  surviving 
children  of  the  late  Mayor  Donnelly. 

President  Moore  :  We  stand  in  silence  in  memory  of  our  de- 
parted friend.  (A  pause.)  Without  objection  the  resolution  so  ap- 
loropriately  submitted  by  Mr.  Small  is  adopted. 

May  the  Chair  say  that  we  are  all  indebted  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  for  his  efficiency  in  preparing  resolutions  of 
this  kind?  He  has  a  knowledge  of  the  situation  which  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  averag'e  man.  His  long  experience  in  Congress  helps 
make  this  so.    He  has  been  devoted  to  the  cause  from  the  beginning. 

I  cannot  commend  too  highly  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
and  his  associates  for  the  work  they  have  done. 

Mr.  Baxter  (of  Pennsylvania  )  :  On  behalf  of  Judge  Woollard, 
of  New  York,  who  was  forced  to  leave  early,  I  want  to  submit  the 
following  for  the  consideration  of  the  Convention :  That  a  telegram 
as  follows  be  sent  to  Charles  E.  Reid,  of  New  York  City,  Secretary  of 
the  New  York  State  Waterways  Association :  "Greetings  to  you 
from  your  old  Associates  in  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Asso- 
ciation and  best  wishes  for  your  speedy  recovery." 

President  Moore  :  Mr.  Reid  is  ill.  He  has  been  with  us  since 
the  beginning,  but  is  unable  to  attend  this  Convention,  which  we 
regret  very  much.  Judge  Woollard  thought  it  would  be  appropriate 
to  send  this  dispatch  to  Mr.  Reid,  and  the  Chair  hearing  nothing  to 
the  contrary  will  direct  that  it  be  done. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Small. 

Mr.  Small  :  Mr.  President,  for  the  record,  I  would  like  to  make 
this  statement  in  justice  to  all  the  membership  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions:  Every  member  of  the  Committee,  so  far  as  I  know 
(certainly  there  were  quite  a  number),  attended  the  several  meet- 
ings of  the  Committee  and  were  diligent  in  their  consideration  of 
the  presentations;  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  say  so,  because  it  was 
creditable  to  them. 
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President  Moore  :  Very  good !  The  Chair  was  requested  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Stockham  to  have  a  resolution  read,  this  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Chairman  of  the  Kesolutions  Committee.  I  will 
ask  Mr.  Keely,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  read  the  resolution,  and  if  agree- 
able to  the  Kesolutions  Committee,  we  will  have  action  upon  it, 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  :    Mr.  Keely  has  gone. 

President  Moore:  Then,  the  Chair  will  ask  Mr.  Middlemiss,  of 
Washington,  to  read  the  resolution. 

[Mr.  Middlemiss  read  the  following  resolution:] 

KESOLVED,  That  the  Chair  appoint  a  committee,  to  co-operate 
with  existing  committees  in  New  Jersey  and  elsewhere,  to  promote 
the  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal  project  and  press  for  all  necessary  legis- 
lation, authorization,  and  construction. 

President  Moore  :  Does  that  meet  with  your  approval,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr.  Small  :  It  does.  I  had  the  privilege  of  consulting  with 
Mr.  Stockham  and  others  regarding  that. 

President  Moore  :  The  Stockham  resolution  is  before  you.  What 
is  your  pleasure? 

Mr.  Brown  (Pennsylvania)  :  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Buckman  (Florida)  :    I  second  the  motion. 

President  Moore  :  All  in  favor  of  adopting  the  resolution  which 
has  just  been  read  will  say  "aye" ;  those  opposed  will  say  "no."  The 
"ayes"  have  it  and  the  resolution  is  agreed  to. 

In  due  course,  the  Chair  will  appoint  the  Committee. 

Mr.,  von  Nieda  (of  New  Jersey)  :  Mr.  Chairman,  Mayor  Donnelly, 
who  was  so  instrumental  in  the  development  of  this  Association  and  its 
welfare,  died  recently,  as  has  been  indicated  by  the  vote  passed  in  con- 
nection with  the  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Small,  but  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  City  of  Camden  passed  a  resolution  which  I  was  requested 
to  respectfully  submit  to  your  Body  and  to  request  that  it  be  incor- 
porated in  your  minutes,  and  I  do  so  now. 

President  Moore  :  The  Mayor  of  Camden,  New  Jersey,  submits 
a  resolution  commemorating  Frederick  W.  Donnelly,  long  a  Vice- 
President  of  this  Association,  and  advocate  of  the  New  Jersey  Ship 
Canal  and  the  deeper  upper  Delaware  channel,  and  asks  that  the 
resolution  be  incorporated  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

Is  there  objection? 

There  being  none,  the  resolution  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
proceedings. 
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NEW  JERSEY  RESOLUTION 

Whereas,  in  the  wisdom  of  Divine  Providence,  there  has  recently 
been  called  to  his  Heavenly  Home  a  prominent  citizen  of  this  state, 
namely, 

FREDERICK  W.  DONNELLY 

who,  for  many  years  prior  to  his  decease  was  a  former  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Trenton,  and  who  had  always  been  deeply  interested  in 
projects  involving  deeper  waterways  and  traffic  on  the  Delaware 
River;  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  its  several  officials  have 
been  greatly  aided  by  the  ever-ready  helpfulness  on  all  occasions 
of  the  said  Frederick  W.  Donnelly  to  assist  in  the  various  public 
matters  in  which  the  citizens  of  this  state  were  interested ;  and 

Whereas,  our  various  officials  and  all  our  citizens  will  now  miss 
his  words  of  wisdom  and  advice ;  and 

Whereas,  this  Board  feels  that  some  official  record  should  be 
made  on  our  minutes  of  the  great  public  work  of  this  faithful  public 
servant,  Frederick  W.  Donnelly,  during  all  his  relations,  official  and 
otherwise,  with  the  various  public  enterprises  of  this  state ; 

Nou)  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  City  of  Camden  that  we  do  hereby  set  forth  and  endorse  the  senti- 
ments above  expressed  as  a  preamble  to  these  resolutions  ;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  we  do  hereby  express  our  most  sincere 
regret  at  the  departure  from  this  life  of  this  prominent  citizen  of 
our  state ;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  we  do  hereby  record  on  our  minutes 
an  appreciation  of  the  faithful  official  and  public  service  so  long 
rendered  by  Frederick  W.  Donnelly  ;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent 
to  the  family  of  the  decedent ;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  these  resolutions  be  spread  on  our 
minutes  as  a  lasting  record  of  the  long,  faithful  and  efficient  public 
service  so  rendered  by  him. 

BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE 
CITY  OF  CAMDEN,  NEW  JERSEY, 

Fredk.  von  Nieda, 

Mayor. 

Attest : 

Otto  E.  Braun, 

City  Clerk. 

Dated  :    September  26,  1935. 
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Peesident  Moore  :  The  Chair  recognizes  Dr.  Frank  H.  Hustead, 
of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  who  will  speak  for  Pennsylvania,  nnder 
the  five-minute  rule. 


DR.  HUSTEAD,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Dr.  Hustead:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow-members :  When  Ethel's 
grandmother  died  she  wrote  to  the  angels  and  said,  "Will  you  please 
give  my  grandmother  a  harp  or  a  violin;  she  is  short-winded  and 
cannot  blow  the  trumpet." 

That  is  the  way  with  the  Pennsylvania  speaker.  He  is  short- 
winded  and  cannot  blow  his  own  horn,  but  we  are  very  grateful  to 
Boston  for  their  splendid  hospitality  and  reception  which  we  received 
on  landing  in  Boston  and  particularly  when  that  gracious  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration  permitted  us  to  land  without  being  deloused. 
(Laughter.) 

President  Moore  :    Do  you  hear  that,  Colonel  Bogert  ? 
Colonel  Bogert  :    Yes,  indeed. 

Dr.  Hustead  :  We,  as  Pennsylvanians,  and  particularly  those  of 
Philadelphia,  come  to  Boston  this  time  or  did  come  with  just  a  little 
spirit  of  sadness.  Four  years  ago  we  came  here  with  anticipation 
of  the  later  results  that  we  were  to  expect  from  Mr.  Moore,  our  Mayor- 
elect.  Today  we  are  just  a  little  sad  because  we  are  going  to  lose 
our  Mayor  on  the  first  of  the  year,  and  any  one  who  lives  in  Philadel- 
phia knows  how  badly  we  need  Mayor  Moore  for  the  next  four  years. 
(Applause.) 

I  have  been  asked  a  number  of  times  since  coming  to  these 
Conventions  why  a  doctor  may  be  interested  in  waterways.  I  have 
felt  from  my  first  trip  to  these  Deeper  Waterway  Conventions  that 
there  is  nothing  more  paralleling  the  medical  field  than  the  Deeper 
Waterways  Association,  in  one  objective,  particularly,  the  saving  of 
lives.  The  objective  in  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association 
is  to  in*otect  life,  and  so  is  it  in  the  medical  profession.  We  teach 
in  our  profession,  prevention  and  prophylactics  just  as  you  endeavor 
to  do  in  the  Waterways  Association,  for  you  are  going  to  prevent 
these  horrible  accidents  at  sea  rather  than  wait  until  they  are  over 
and  then  try  to  save  something  from  them. 

I  have  heard  so  much  about  history  this  past  week  that  I  hope 
I  am  not  criticizing,  but  this  gracious  Miss  Ward  who  received  us  the 
other  day  claimed  to  have  "the  cradle  of  liberty"  in  Boston.  I  think, 
perhaps,  conception  took  place  in  Boston,  but  the  birth  and  cradle 
must  be  in  Philadelphia,  and  our  next-door  neighbor,  the  Hon.  Mayor 
of  Camden,  said  that  Philadelphia  was  joining  Camden.  We  heartily 
accepted  that,  and  then  when  the  Mayor  of  Kichmond,  that  gracious 
Southern  gentleman  of  our  profession,  said  that  they  not  only  had 
"the  cradle"  in  Virginia,  but  "the  high  chair" — well,  I  got  to  thinking. 
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Now,  I  think  v\e  have  something  in  Pennsylvania  that  has  not 
been  mentioned  yet.  In  the  last  census  I  think  there  were  767  beds 
in  Philadelphia  in  which  George  Washing-ton  slept,  so  I  do  not  think 
any  other  city  can  break  that  record.  (Laughter.) 

I  have  no  fear  of  the  outcome  of  this  Organization,  because  of 
your  motives  and  ideas,  and  I  have  no  fear  of  your  not  reaching 
your  goal ;  and  with  all  the  history  I  think  Pennsylvania  still  is 
"the  keystone"  of  the  Nation,  and  we  hope  Mayor  Moore  will  be 
with  us  for  a  long  time  to  come,  to  carry  out  and  see  these  improve- 
ments through.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  Thank  you,  Doctor.  Are  any  other  states  pre- 
pared to  respond? 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  reaching  the  end  of  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Asso- 
ciation. We  have  had  a  fine  time  in  Boston.  We  have  been  most 
elaborately  entertained.  Our  reception  and  the  treatment  we  have 
received  here — well,  it  has  been  wonderful.  In  fact,  our  ladies  are  still 
dining  somewhere. 

Though  we  may  not  get  this  in  the  papers  in  time  for  the  people 
of  Boston  to  read  it,  we  will  make  a  permanent  record  of  it  in  our 
proceedings.  We  are  now  at  the  parting — and  are  parting  with 
regret. 


SENTIMENTS  AT  PARTING 

Mr.  Small:    May  I  have  a  minute? 
President  Moore  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Small  :  Mr.  President,  I  am  always  impressed  by  the  human 
element.    I  like  people  who  have  souls. 

Now,  this  is  the  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion and  I  think  I  have  attended  all  except  one,  and  the  inspiration 
comes  to  me  at  this  moment  to  ask  the  privilege  to  speak  just  a 
word  of  appreciation  of  the  hosintality  and  good  will  and  the  genuine 
neighborly  spirit  of  the  people  of  Boston,  particularly  as  represented 
by  their  chosen  agents. 

WTiat  could  be  more  gracious,  for  instance,  than  the  kind  words 
of  my  old  friend  and  colleague,  the  Hon.  John  P.  Fitzg-erald?  Who 
has  not  felt  the  kindly  grasp  of  the  hand  and  the  word  of  welcome 
of  Frank  S.  Davis?  Whose  spiritual  life  has  failed  to  be  refreshed 
by  the  hospitality  as  John  J.  Martin  and  the  Chairmen  of  the  other 
Committees  and  the  gentlemen  with  whom  we  have  come  in  contact 
have  dispensed  it?  Certainly  there  is  this,  too,  to  be  said:  There 
has  never  been  a  meeting  of  this  Association  where  the  women  of 
the  Committee  lent  their  presence  in  a  more  gracious  and  attractive 
manner  than  have  the  women  of  the  City  of  Boston,  and  when  you 
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speak  of  Boston  you  have  also  to  speak  of  fifteen  cities  representing 
its  environs. 

I  am  not  sure  of  the  accurate  number,  but  every  one  whom  I 
have  met  has  in  expression  and  in  manner  and  in  conduct  and  in  all 
the  ways  in  which  good  will  and  friendship  emanate  made  manifest 
their  kindly  spirit  and  their  welcome  to  the  members  of  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterways  Association. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  in  this  humble  way  to  make  this  expres- 
sion.   (Applause.)  ' 

Pkesident  Moore  :  Mr.  Small  is  always  eloquent  and  the  spirit 
of  poetry  runs  through  his  soul.  We  are  delighted  to  have  this 
benediction,  but  I  observe  while  talking,  that  Frank  S.  Davis  enters 
the  hall.  He  has  been  entertaining  the  ladies  at  luncheon,  but  I  think 
we  should  have  a  farewell  from  him ;  Mr.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts, 
active  throughout  the  whole  proceedings,  a  man  who  has  worked 
industriously  for  our  cause.  And  this,  Mr.  Davis !  After  we  have 
been  compelled  to  release  Judge  Woollard,  of  Albany,  the  Mayor 
of  Wilmington,  Walter  H.  Blair,  and  Mayor  Bright  of  Richmond. 
They  had  to  go,  to  make  trains.    Mr.  Davis ! 

Mb.  Frank  S.  Davis  (Massachusetts)  :  The  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association  is  an  organization  that  typifies  the  great 
American  attribute.  Everything  that  goes  into  the  life  of  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  is  expressed  by  the  loyal  support  that  our  distinguished 
President  has  enlisted  for  so  many  years  in  carrying  out  the  work 
of  the  Association. 

Now,  what  I  have  in  mind  I  have  not  yet  expressed,  and  that  is 
the  thought,  which  is  the  sole  thought  of  the  people  of  the  country 
and  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  people  of  America  today, 
as  I  see  it,  the  municipal  government,  or  the  government  of  our 
cities  and  states. 

It  so  happens  that  the  President  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Water- 
ways Association  is  also  the  Chief  Executive  of  our  third  largest  city 
of  the  United  States,  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia  has  had  a  wonderful  record  itf  this  time  of  stress 
and  trial  in  recent  years.  I  won't  undertake  to  list  all  of  the  things 
that  have  happened  in  that  great  city,  but  there  are  things  that  if 
they  could  have  been  duplicated  in  the  other  principal  cities  of  our 
country,  in  my  humble  opinion,  they  would  have  done  much  to  have 
improved  the  general  situation  throughout  the  states. 

What  has  happened  in  Philadelphia,  as  you  men  and  women  who 
have  followed  us  so  many  years  and  work  in  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association  can  understand,  has  been  due  largely  if  not 
entirely  to  one  well-organized  office  conducted  by  our  distinguished 
President,  who,  for  many  years  has  led  the  activities  of  this  Organi- 
zation and  made  of  it  an  exceptional  organization. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  you  will  recall  that  I  have  said  in  the 
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last  three  or  four  Conventions  that  if  I  had  my  way  there  would 
be  no  Time  and  Place  Committee.  There  would  be  nothing  for  such 
a  committee  to  do  in  connection  with  the  work  of  your  Organization, 
for  I  think  I  should  like  to  have  you  pick  Boston  as  a  place  to  meet 
at  all  of  the  Conventions  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Associa- 
tion. (Applause.) 

I  say  that  because  I  think  it  is  a  real  dollars  and  cents  proposi- 
tion and  has  a  real  dollars  and  cents  value.  Every  time  this  Asso- 
ciation has  held  its  Convention  in  Boston  there  has  followed  some 
very  substantial  practical  benefit  for  the  community,  and  I  have  not 
the  slightest  reason  to  doubt  that  such  results  will  follow  this  par- 
ticular Convention. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Convention  has 
had  your  approval ;  certainly  it  makes  us  sad  to  see  you  leave  and 
these  delegates  whom  I  have  met  under  such  pleasant  auspices  for 
so  many  years ;  but  I  make  the  prediction,  that  it  won't  be  long 
before  the  people  of  Boston  who  have  had  the  opportunity  and  cer- 
tainly the  desire  to  hail  you  as  one  of  the  chief  public  officials  of 
the  United  States,  will  have  an  opportunity  to  do  that  in  even  greater 
manner,  and  I  nominate  you  right  here  and  now  as  the  man  for  the 
second  place  of  the  Republican  National  ticket  next  year  

President  Moore  (interposing)  :  Of  course,  we  cannot  permit 
politics  to  enter  into  the  transactions  of  this  meeting.  (Laughter.) 

Herman  T.  Parker,  of  the  Port  Authority  of  Boston,  will  you 
rise?  We  would  like  to  have  the  Convention  see  you  before  we  go. 
(Applause.) 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  about  to  conclude.  Eise 
please,  while  Mayor  Stockham,  of  Morrisville,  Pa.,  and  Joseph  T. 
Brown,  of  Philadelphia,  lead  in  singing  "America." 

[This  was  done.] 

President  Moore  :  I  now  declare  the  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  adjourned 
sine  (lie.    And  "God  be  with  you  'til  we  meet  again." 
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REGISTERED  DELEGATES 


Massachusetts 


Adams,  W.  C. 

Coyle,  Charles  A. 

Alphen,  J.  Lawrence 

Craven,  F.  B. 

Anderson,  George  L. 

Crittenden,  George  A. 

Anderson,  Mrs. 

Curren,  Arthur  G. 

Arnold,  E.  E. 

Curren,  Mrs.  Arthur  G. 

Arnold,  Mrs.  E.  E. 

Cushing,  Bradbury  F. 

Arringdale,  L.  0. 

Cushing.  Mrs.  Bradbury 

Ashley,  Charles  S. 

Dana,  Eobert  W. 

Bailey,  I.  C. 

Daniels,  Louis  J. 

Baker,  Day 

Darrah,  James  H. 

Baker,  Mrs. 

Davis,  Frank  S. 

Barnard,  Captain  Earle  B. 

Davis,  Mrs.  Frank  S. 

Barr,  Miss  Mary 

Day,  Joshua 

Bartow,  A.  P. 

Doherty,  Joseph  E. 

Borden,  H.  B. 

Donovan,  Alfred  W. 

Borden,  Mrs.  H.  B. 

Donovan,  Miss  Helen 

Brag-don,  J.  Wallace 

Douglass,  George  S. 

Brickell,  Joseph  A. 

Dowling,  Fred  E. 

Briggs,  Alton  E. 

Dowling,  Mrs. 

Bristol,  Clark  B. 

Doyle,  Arthur  J. 

Bristol,  Mrs.  C.  B. 

Doyle,  William  T. 

Brown,  Charles  H. 

Doyle,  Mrs. 

Brown,  George  H. 

Ellis,  William  H. 

Buckley,  Herbert 

Ellis,  Win.,  Jr. 

Burns,  John  T. 

Falvey,  John 

Burwell,  Edward  L. 

Fanning,  Captain  P.  J. 

Burwell,  Mrs. 

Farren,  John  J. 

Carbary,  Edward  J. 

Fauci,  Charles  M. 

Cashman,  Joseph  M. 

Fay,  Frederick  W. 

Caulkins,  Fred  J. 

Ferguson,  John  N. 

Chapin,  C.  W. 

Ferguson,  Mrs. 

Chisholm,  Colin  F. 

Fielding,  Edward  M. 

Clark,  Otis  W. 

Fisher,  Emil 

Cobb,  E.  W.,  Sr. 

Fitzgerald,  John  F. 

Colbeth,  Harold  L. 

Flathers,  Charles  H. 

Collins,  Thomas  M. 

Foss,  Harold  G. 

Conant,  Charles  H. 

Freeman,  Warren  F. 

Connelly,  Patrick  J. 

Garrity,  Stephen  C. 

Connor,  Edward  F. 

Gay,  Captain  J.  B. 

Cooke,  James  E. 

Gevalt,  Frederick  C. 

Cooley,  Edward  H. 

Gilbert,  Homer  M. 

Coughlin,  L.  J. 
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